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Reader’s Digest 

Will Man 
Control His Own 
Evolution? 

Momentous scientific admnces may soon give us godlike powers 
to tamper with the essential nature of man. But have we the 

wisdom to use themf 

By Albert Rosenfeld 


W OULD YOU like a larger, more will acquire this control. It is a 
efficient brain ? A cure for old matter of when, not if. All of which 
age ? Parendess babies ? Body size means that brain-cracking complex- 
and skin colour to order? ities—legal, social, ethical, moral, 

As a consequence of current re- philosophical, religious—are soon to 
search, discovery and achievement be thrust upon us. 
in a number of scientific fields, no Prepackaged Babies. The dis' 
idea about future transformations in coveries in the field of reproduction 
the lives of men seems too wild to alone have already created scenes 
contemplate. In sober scientific that would once have-seemed like 

circles today there is hardly a subject science fiction. Not long ago, Dr. 
more commonly discussed than £. S. £. Hafez, an experimental 
man’s control of his own heredity biologist at America’s Washington 
and evolution. And the discussbns State University, commissioned a 
seldom leave much doubt that man scientist friend from Germany to 
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bring him loo head of prize sheep. 
The entire herd is to be delivered to 
Dr. Hafez in one female rabbit— 
100 incipient rams and ewes, all of 
them embryos only a few days old, 
growing as if still in their natural 
mother. Following a procedure al¬ 
ready well established in Europe, 
Dr. Hafez will implant each em¬ 
bryo in a ewe, where it will grow 
and, in a few months, be born. 

Dr. Hafez sees no reason why this 
method will not work as well with 
people. He speculates that, only ten 
or 15 years hence, it could be pos¬ 
sible for a housewife to walk into a 
new kind of store, look down a row 
of packets not unlike flower-seed 

f iackages, and pick her baby by 
abel. Each packet would contain a 
frozen, one-day-old embryo, and 
the label would tell the shopper 
what colour hair and eyes to expect, 
as well as the probable sex, size and 
I.Q. of the chUd. After making her 
selection the woman could take the 
packet to her doctor and have the 
embryo implanted in herself, where 
it would grow for nine months, like 
any baby of her own. 

Other research suggests that she 
might even have alternatives to car¬ 
rying the child herself. Some scien¬ 
tists have already grown embryos 
in vitro (in glass test-tubes), 
though their embryos lived only a 
few days. If none of the technical 
obstacles turn out to be insurmount¬ 
able, someone is going to bring forth 

r See “They’ve Found the Key of Life," The 
lUider’e Digeat, December 1962. 


an entirely grown-in-glass baby. 
Apart from freeing the mother from 
the discomforts of pregnancy, the 
procedure might have advantages 
for the foetus, such as increased 
safety and ease of prenatal treatment 
for defects. 

Of all the variations that might 
be played upon the theme of human 
procreation, the ultimate will be the 
production of beings whose specifi¬ 
cations can be drawn up in advance. 
This could come about, scientists 
predict, through the manipulation 
of the genetic material itself. The 
basic genetic material, the stuff of 
which chromosomes are made, is 
deoxyribonucleic acid, or DNA.* In 
the coiled structure of the DNA 
molecule and the complex arrange¬ 
ment of its atoms lie the final secrets 
of heredity. Scientists have begun to 
be able to read the genetic code—but 
only in a halting way, and it may 
take a long time before they become 
really fluent readers. But once we 
can read, we may then learn to 
“write”—i.e., to give genetic in¬ 
structions—in the DNA code. 

When that time comes, man’s 
powers will be truly godlike. Beyond 
getting rid of diseases and defects, 
there is the prospect that we may 
actually be able to improve human 
beings—making them more intelli¬ 
gent, more talented, more virtuous 
—by manipulating genetic material. 
No one would argue that man could 
not stand some improvement, but 
having the actual power to do so 
presents some sticky choices. Whom 



will wc appoint to play God for us? 
What saentisti statesman, artist, 
judM, poet, theologian, philosopher, 
tea^er--of what nation, race or 
creed—will we trust to decide which 
characteristics are desirable and 
which are not? 

Legal Problema. The manipula¬ 
tion of genes in this kind of precise 
detail may be several lifetimes of 
hard work away from us. Even so, 
it is not too soon to start grappling 
with the predicaments it gives rise 
to, because exactly the same predica¬ 
ments will arise with other develop¬ 
ments that we may expect to 
descend on us at any moment. In 
fact, legal and social structures are 
often too creakinely antiquated to 
come to grips with what is already 
here. 

Take the relatively simple proce¬ 
dure of artiBcial insemination. 
Many hundreds of babies are con¬ 
ceived this way every year. Yet in 
some countries judges have actually 
declared the practice adultery and 
ruled the children illegitimate. 
Does this brand the anonymous 
donor of the sperm an adulterer 
Could a vindictive husband name 
him co-respondent in divorce pro¬ 
ceedings? Artificial insemination is 
today neither forbidden by the law 
nor condoned by it. The law has 
simply failed to deal with it at all. 
But with more radical biological 
advances in the offing, muddling 
through simply will not do. 

In mis type of artificial insemin¬ 
ation the donor is anonymous. Dr. 




Hermann Muller, Nobel Prize 
geneticist, proposes instead that a 
couple choose—when it becomes 
available—from the sperm of "'those 
whose lives had given evidence of 
outstanding gifts of mind, merits of 
disposition and character, or physi¬ 
cal fitness’" in order to endow their 
children with “the kind of heredi¬ 
tary constitution that came nearest 
to their own ideals.” 

To minimize the legal problems 
of inheritance, Muller suggests that 
when sperm banks are operating on 
a large scale, germinal choice should 
be made only from the sperm which 
has been stored for at least 20 years 
after the donor’s death. Thus, across 
time and space, guided by experts, a 
mother could select as father of her 
child a Hindu philosopher, a Scan¬ 
dinavian athlete, a French poet. 

Genetic choice becomes consider¬ 
ably expanded, of course, when egg- 
implantation techniques begin to be 
applied to human females. Women 
can be stimulated by hormones ihtc 
producing a quantity of eggs a 
month instead of only one, and 
thus could provide eggs for other 
women. 

A barren woman who could never 
hope otherwise to be pregnant could 
be afforded the fulfilling emotional 
satisfaction of having babies after 
all. A woman with serious heart 
trouble whose doctor feared to let 
her bear children might, by donat¬ 
ing an egg, have her child carried 
by someone else. 

Wc arc, then, entering an era 
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where children may be born of geo¬ 
graphically separated or even long- 
dead parents, where virgin births 
may become relatively common, 
where women may give birth to 
other women’s children, where ro¬ 
mance and genetics may be sepa¬ 
rated, where some few favoured 
men may father thousands of babies, 
where a permit may be required in 
order to have a baby. Can the tradi¬ 
tional family—already a shaky insti¬ 
tution—survive in the midst of all 
this? If not, what will we substitute 
for it? 

What About Identity? Even you 
and 1 could live to face curious and 
unfamiliar problems in identity as a 
result of man’s increasing ability to 
control his own mortality after 
birth. As organ transplants and arti¬ 
ficial body parts become increasingly 
available, it is not totally absurd to 
envisage any one of us walking 
about one day with, say, a plastic 
cornea, a few metal bones and 
Dacron arteries; with donated 
glands, kidney and liver from an 
animal; with an artificial heart, and 
electronic devices to substitute for 
nerve functions that may have gone 
wrong. It has been suggested— 
though it will almost certainly not 
happen in our lifetime—that brains, 
too, might be replaceable, either by 
a brain transplanted from someone 
else, or by an electronic mechanical 
device of some sort. 

Fairly radical personality changes 
already have been wrought by 
techniques such as brainwashing. 


electroshock therapy and pre¬ 
frontal lobectomy, without raising 
serious questions of identity. But 
would it be the same if alien parts 
and substances were substituted for 
the person’s own, resulting in a new 
biochemistry and a new personality 
with new tastes, new talents, new 
political views? 

Might such a man’s wife decide 
that she no longer recognized him 
as her husband and that in fact he 
was not? Or might he decide that 
his old job and family situation were 
not to his liking and feel free to 
abandon the whole set-up? As time 
goes on, it may be necessary to de¬ 
clare, without the occurrence of 
death, that Mr. X has ceased to exist 
and that Mr. Y has begun to be. 

The problem will grow more 
pressing as new ways emerge to re- 
v,erse damage done to vital organs 
and to bring people back from what 
used to be called death. So likely do 
these further advances seem that 
there is a movement afoot urging- 
that bodies of the dead be quick- 
frozen and kept in storage against 
the day when they can be revived 
and made whole again by the medi¬ 
cal art and science of the future. 

Most scientists refuse to take the 
idea seriously. The marvel is that 
the proposal does have a valid basis, 
and that it has struck such an instan¬ 
taneous public nerve. Recently an 
American almost succeeded in hav¬ 
ing his wife’s body frozen, but 
medical and legal authorities with¬ 
held the necessary co-operation. 
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Many people have already enquired 
about having themselves quick- 
frozen and stored as a long-shot 
gamble on future rescue from death. 
Before lone, such a non-funeral is 
bound to take place. 

When a man is put into the deep 
freeze instead of into the grave, 
what happens to his estate? Can his 
widow—or, rather, his wife—or his 
children collect his insurance? If a 
corpse is some day revivable, could 
there be such a thing as murder? Or 
suicide? Would failure to freeze 
someone be considered murder? 
Might people who were bored or 
simply unhappy with the times have 
themselves frozen in the hope of 
coming back to life in a happier era? 

Religion, no less than law, will 
have to help decide the right and 
wrong of all this, as well as other 
important questions. What, for ex¬ 
ample, of the soul? If a man has 
been dead for 30 minutes, then 
brought back to life, where was his 
soul in the interim ? And what about 
a body that has been implanted with 
new organs on a wholesale scale, 
where even the heart and the brain 
have been replaced? Does the indi¬ 
vidual still retain the same soul? 
Could the present concept of the 
soul become barren of meaning, 
and would some other theological 
concept have to be substituted for 
it? 

Tampering With the Brain. Im¬ 
proved brain capacity is another in¬ 
novation that appears possible. An 
actual physical enlargement of the 


brain might be brought about by 
genetic or prenatal manipulation. 

A variety of experiments in hyp¬ 
nosis, drug therapy, electric brain 
stimulation and molecular biology 
suggest that specific memories—in¬ 
cluding all experience and educa¬ 
tion—are stored at specific sites in 
the brain, and that they are stored 
electrochemically. Several years ago. 
Dr. Wilder Penfield, an eminent 
Canadian brain surgeon, discovered 
that when a certain spot in a pa¬ 
tient’s brain was electrically stimu¬ 
lated, it called up, in vivid detail, an 
incident that the patient thought he 
had altogether forgotten. Similar 
feats have been performed under 
hypnosis and under the influence of 
certain drugs. Think what our in¬ 
tellects might be if we could really 
remember everything, and have it 
all efliciently stored away for in¬ 
stant retrieval! 

Some of the same experiments 
indicate that a man may be made 
to remember things that never hap¬ 
pened to him at all. If memory does 
indeed consist of electrochemical 
changes in the structure of certain 
molecules in the brain cells, it could 
be possible, theoretically, to alter 
these structures. Certain research in 
this direction has led a few scientists 
to speculate that subject matter of 
any sort might, at some remote 
future time, be taught merely by in¬ 
jecting the subject with what could 
in effect be an artificial virus. Such 
a virus might give us algebra or 
French instead of flu 1 
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The most tempting attitude to 
take towards these matters is simply 
a refusal to answer some basic ques¬ 
tions: What are people for? What 
human values are we eager to hang 
on to? Without answers to such 
questions we remain helpless to use 
scientific advance as it should be 
used—as a tool to serve human 
values. 

It may be comforting to know 
that the statesmen and the theolo¬ 
gians and the philosophers and the 


scientists are worrying about all 
these things, but we cannot let them 
do all the worrying for us, or make 
all the decisions tor us. The time 
ahead is wild and uncharted. No 
one has been there, so there are no 
experts. Each of us, whose body and 
brain may be modified or whose 
descendants* characteristics may be 
predetermined, has a vast personal 
stake in the outcome. We can ^ar- 
antce that good will be done only by 
seeing to it ourselves. 


Condensed from Life 



Cartoon Quips 

Wife over bills, to husband. “Well, I’ve made ends meet. Now what 
about this gap in the middle?” 

Woman showing dented car to garageman: “The bumper’s been play¬ 
ing up again.” 

Politician complaining to journalist; “The last time I spoke to you off 
the record I didn’t sec a word of it in your paper.” 

Woman to man: “I didn’t say that your tie was loud. I just asked if it 
had a volume control.” 

Director to voluptuous star: “This part is a real challenge, Iris. You 
arc fully clothed in every scene.” 

Trainee secretary to staff manager: “My typing isn’t so bad—^if you 
compare it with my shorthand.” 

Girl to assistant at perfume counter: “I’m looking for something with 
which to open up a counter-offensive.” 

Sign painter to man in glass-encbsed ofhce-cubicle; “Rood ccifiFo ruoy 
no cman eht tup ot creh ma I.” 










T he fasT'SI>rea 131 N(; sport of 
professional ice hockey 
prompts hitherto-unheard-of 
excesses of partisanship. Not long 
ago, a player for Montreal’s famous 
Canadiens who fumbled an easy 
shot was pained to hear his own son 
jeering at him from the stands. 
Later, at home, he demanded an 
explanation. 

“When you score, you’re my 
father,” the lad replied. “But when 
you miss an open goal. Daddy, 
you’re a dead loss.” 

Ice hockey derives from the an¬ 
cient European game of bandy, a 
formless free-for-all introduced to 


Canada’s frozen lakes by British 
troops about 1835. The soldiers 
played the game with a rubber ball, 
bent branches and up to 200 com¬ 
batants. The sport remained primi¬ 
tive until the 1870’s when a 
Montreal group drafted the first 
rules, introducing an order of sorts 
into what had been sheer bedlam, 
and sparking off a wildfire spread of 
the game throughout Canada. 

Today it’s the hottest commodity 
in professional sport, a rousing spec¬ 
tacle of speed and colour that is 
exciting crowds from Montreal to. 
Moscow. In North America, the 
leading ice-hockey continent, the 


No contest outside 
the bullring provides 
such a stirring blend of 
beauty and brutality 
as ice hockey—the 
fiery sport which 
is gathering momentum 
from Montreal to Moscow 

Hottest 
Game on Ice 

By David MacDonald 



Condensed from Hotkey Pictorial 
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six professional Canadian and U.S. 
teams comprising the National 
Hockey League clash in matches of 
beauty and brutality rivalled only in 
the bullring. 

Last year, NHL teams in Tor¬ 
onto, Montreal, Chicago, Detroit, 
New York and Boston drew three 
million patrons to their rinks—97 
per cent of capacity—and grossed 
over Rs. 5 crores from rapid, rugged 
jousts that have been likened to “a 
combination of soccer, golf, prize¬ 
fighting and tong war." 

In Toronto, the NHL Maple 
Leafs have filled their 14,000-seat 
rink for every game since 1946, and 
have a waiting list of 10,000 for 
season tickets. All across Canada, 
each Saturday night from October 
to April, 6-5 million citizens—one- 
third of the population—watch 
NHL games on television. It’s a 
sacred tribal rite, perhaps the most 
unifying single interest in a nation 
divided by language. 

The game has also spread to 30- 
odd lands. In 1946 the U.S.S.R. had 
no ice-hockey players; today she 
boasts 500,000, and crowds of 50,000 
often pack Moscow’s huge open-air 
rink at minus 30 degrees. There’s 
bitter rivalry between Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, which has 80,000 
hockey players. Ice hockey has be¬ 
come the game in Finland, and is 
second only to soccer in popularity 
in Sweden, where players have mul¬ 
tiplied from 3,000 to 130,000 since 
1948. One of them is young Crown 
Prince Carl Gustav; another is 
zS 


“Tumba" Johansson, whose fame as 
a hockey star brings him roughly 
200,000 kronor (Rs. 2 lakhs) a year, 
without somehow impairing his 
amateur status. Says Hclge Berg- 
lund, head of the Swedish Hockey 
Federation : “The spread of hockey 
is a sign of our times. People want 
things to happen fast.’’ For the 
World Amateur Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment this month, in Yugoslavia, 
most important matches were sold 
out last year. 

In Japan, there are 70 ice-hockey 
clubs. Expatriate Canadians intro¬ 
duced the game to Mexico in 1948. 
Now Mexico City has a five-team 
senior league and 12 junior clubs. 
“The fire and action of hockey ap¬ 
peals to Latins,’’ says junior-league 
president Jaime Roberts. “For big 
games, we need lots of police.’’ 

Hockey’s playing surface, a 
round-cornered rectangle of glare ice 
200 feet long and 85 feet wide, is the 
fastest in sport. The players (three 
forwards, two defencemen, one 
goalie and a benchful of reserves) 
are chosen for their ability to skate 
swiftly and shoot hard, to improvise 
instant ploys and, insofar as a 
lenient rule-book allows, to clobber 
the other fellow. 

When two teams square off, each 
armed with carved hickory sticks 
and intent of firing the flat, vulcan- 
ized-rnbber puck into the other’s 
goal, the action is usually violent. 
Accordingly there are edicts against 
slashing, tripping, deliberate blood¬ 
letting and such. If a man’s offence 
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is noticed by the referee, he’s 
banished to a penalty box for two 
minutes or more, and his team 
must play short-handed. Hockey’s 
penalty box is unique in sport, 
and in penology, for there oppos¬ 
ing players may find themselves 
sitting side by side, still packing 
their shillelaghs. Predictably, some 
of ice hockey’s hottest brawls have 
begun in the “cooler.” 

While NHL team owners often 
deplore rough play and fisticuffs, by 
other teams, at heart they know bet¬ 
ter. “If we don’t stamp out that sort 
of thing,” a Toronto official mused 
after one rousing brawl, “we’ll have 
to print more tickets.” 

Easy to understand, ice hockey is 
possibly the hardest of all sports to 
master. A player needs speed, split- 
second reflexes, agility, balance and 
strength—plus an instinct called 
“hockey sense.” Above all, he must 
not shrink from pain or the sight of 
blood. A true professional is recog¬ 
nizable by the stitch-marks in his 
face — Detroit defenceman Bill 
Gadsby has 500—and by his pearly 
dentures. “You’re not really a 
hockey player,” says one veteran, 
“until you’ve lost a few teeth.” 

During the NHL playoffs in 1963, 
Bobby Hull played one game for 
Chicago with a broken nose so bad¬ 
ly swollen that he could hardly see 
past it, yet he scored three of his 
team’s four goals and set up the 
other. Another time, in 1964, Bos¬ 
ton’s Dean Prentice was tripped 
from behind and crashed into the 


boards. Not until he’d scored on a 
free penalty shot would he leave the 
ice—with a fractured back. 

Goalkeepers are a breed apart. 
Their task, the most hazardous in 
sport, is to brave the incidental risks 
of slashing sticks and blades to 
throw themselves at flying pucks 
that can break bones and scramble 
their features. This calls for sharp 
eyes, quick hands and the audacity 
of a Kamikaze pilot, as well as some 
40 pounds of protective gear. Apart 
from physical harm, goalkeepers are 
prone to edgy nerves. 

If working conditions are less 
than ideal for the 119 Canadians 
and one American in North Amer¬ 
ica’s National Hockey League, the 
hours, wages and bonuses are excel¬ 
lent. In fact, the average income of 
NHL players tops that of any other 
profession in Canada—Rs. i lakh 
for seven months’ toil. The game’s 
current glamour boy, golden-haired 
Bobby Hull, earns about Rs. 4 lakhs 
a year in salary and fringe benefits, 
and gets more fan mail than most 
film stars. Maurice “The Rocket” 
Richard—who in 18 years with 
Montreal became perhaps the best- 
known Canadian of all time—was 
paid Rs. I lakh in i960 riot to play, 
lest his lustre dim with age. 

The latest Toronto favourite is a 
helter-skelter skater named Eddie 
Shack, who plays with particular 
abandon. When Shack joined the 
Toronto Maple Leafs he was ru¬ 
moured to be illiterate. Once, as he 
was barging up the ice, a Detroit 
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coach shouted, “G’wan, stupid, you 
can’t even spell.” Seconds later, 
Shack scored, then skated to the 
Detroit bench. Leaning over the rail 
to face the coach, he declaimed, 
“G-o-a- 1 !” 

The raw material from which 
such stars are made grows wild on 
the thousands of playground rinks 
where most Canadian boys start 
skating as soon as they can walk. 
Like other industrial recruiters, 
NHL scouts canvass the local 
hockey associations for talent, rang¬ 
ing all across Canada, into the 
United States—even as far afield as 
Sweden. By the age of 15, a promis¬ 
ing prospect may have several NHL 
scouts bidding for his services. 

For developing professional ice 
hockey to its present high degree, 
however, Canada lias paid a stiff 
price in prestige in the World 
Amateur Hockey Tournament. For 


years, Canadians could win the in¬ 
ternational title with* almost any 
third-rate amateur team. But in 
1954, at Stockholm, Russia com¬ 
peted for the first time—and won. 
Canadians were stunned. One year 
later, in Germany, a stronger 
Canuck team regained the cham¬ 
pionship by slashing the Soviet up¬ 
starts 5-0. However, Russia has now 
won the last three contests. Out¬ 
standing Sovietjplayers are sworn in 
as Red Army officers, then posted to 
Moscow, where they practise to¬ 
gether all the year round. The result 
is better teamwork than many Cana¬ 
dian pros display. 

As the game’s excitement con¬ 
tinues to spread, the day may come 
when we’ll see a truly world playoff 
for the Stanley Cup, the 73-year-old 
NHL championship bowl which to 
Canadians represents the peak of 
athletic achievement. 


Domestic Help 

My sisters and I have always had a struggle keeping ahead of the 
inevitable untidiness of households with young children, so we were all 
surprised to see that our youngest sister was able to keep her home and 
her children neat and clean. 

One day I asked her what her secret was. She solemnly told me, “When 
I get up in the morning, I sav to myself, ‘Supposing my mother-in-law 
happened to drop in today?’ That thought seems to give me all the energy 
I need to get my work done.” _j. s. 

While others were busy at various activities of debatable importance, 
my mother began washing down the walls. “Well,” she told the family 
at suppertime, “I’ve got four walls done and a start made on the ceiling.*^ 
We craned our necks to admire dutifully, and there on the grey ceiling, 
spelt out in sparkling white, was the message “HELP I ” —Florence Homer 



Grandfather 





Tickled a Tiger... 


and found that appearances 
can he very deceptive 


By Ruskin Bond tiger cub, Timothy, was found by my 

I I grandfather on a hunting expedition in 
V_^ the Terai jungles near Denra, in northern 
India. Because Grandfather lived in Dchra and 
so knew the Siwalik hills well, he was persuaded 
to accompany the hunting party, consisting of 
several very important people from Delhi, to 
advise on the terrain and the direction the beaters 
should take once a tiger had been spotted. A 
tiger, of course, was the hunters’ chief target. 

The sportsmen never got their tiger, but 
Grandfather, strolling down a forest path some 
distance from the main party, discovered a little 

^Condensed from The Natiorud Observer 
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tiger about i8 inches long, hidden 
among the roots of a banyan tree. 
After the expedition ended, Grand¬ 
father took the beast home to Dehra, 
where Grandmother gave him the 
name Timothy. 

Timothy’s favourite place in the 
house was the drawing-room. He 
would snuggle down comfortably 
on the sofa, reclining there with 
serene dignity and snarling only 
when anyone tried to dispossess 
him. One of his chief amusements 
was to stalk whoever was playing 
with him, and so, when I went to 
live with (Jrandfather, I became one 
of the tiger’s pets. With a crafty look 
in his eyes, and his body in a deep 
crouch, he would creep closer and 
closer to me, suddenly making a 
dash for my feet. Then, rolling on 
his back and kicking with delight, 
he would pretend to bite my ankles. 

By this time he was the size of a 
full-grown golden retriever, and 
when I took him for walks in 
Dehra, people along the road would 
give us a wide berth. At night he 
slept in the quarters of our cook, 
Mahmoud. “One of these days,” 
Grandmother declared, “we are 
going to find Timothy sitting on 
Mahmoud’s bed and no sign of 
Mahmoud.” 

When Timothy was about six 

Romj was born in India of Indian 
and Briush parentage. His novel, The Room 
on the Roof (Andre Dcutsch), was awarded 
the iy57 John Llewelyn Rhys Memorial 
Prize. He is at present at work on a book 
about India. 
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months old, his stalking became 
more serious and he had to be 
chained up more frequently. Even 
the housenold started to mistrust 
him and, when he began to trail 
Mahmoud around the house with 
what looked like villainous intent, 
(Grandfather decided it was time to 
transfer the animal to a zoo. 

The nearest zoo was at Lucknow, 
some 200 miles away. Grandfather 
reserved a first-class compartment 
for himself and Timothy and set 
forth. The authorities at the Luck¬ 
now zoo were only too pleased to 
receive a well-fed and fairly civilized 
tiger. 

Grandfather had no opportunity 
to see how Timothy was faring in 
confinement until about six months 
later when he and Grandmother 
visited relatives in Lucknow.Grand¬ 
father went to the zoo and straight 
to Timothy’s cage. The tiger was 
there, crouched in a corner, full 
grown, his magnificent striped coat 
gleaming with health. 

“Hallo, Timothy,” Grandfather 
said. 

CGlimbing over the railing, he put 
his arm through the bars of the cage. 
Timothy approached, and allowed 
Grandfather to put both arms round 
his head. Grandfather stroked the 
big tiger’s forehead and tickled his 
ears. Each time Timothy growled. 
Grandfather gave him a smack 
across the mouth, which had been 
his way of keeping the animal quiet 
when he was living with us. 

Timothy licked Grandfather’s 
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hands. The tiger showed nervous¬ 
ness, springing away when a leo¬ 
pard in the next cage snarled at him, 
but Grandfather shooed the leopard 
off and Timothy returned to licking 
his hands. Every now and then the 
leopard would rush at the bars, and 
Timothy would again slink back to 
a neutral corner. 

A number of people had gathered 
to watch the reunion when a keeper 
pushed his way through the crowd 
and asked Grandfather what he was 
doing. “I’m talking to Timothy,’’ 
said Grandfather. “Weren’t you 
here when I gave him to the zoo six 
months ago.?’’ 

“1 haven’t been here very long,’’ 
said the surprised keeper. “Please 
continue your conversation. I have 
never been able to touch that tiger 
myself. He is very bad tempered.” 

Grandfather had been stroking 
and slapping Timothy for about five 
minutes when he noticed another 
keeper observing him with some 
alarm. Grandfather recognized him 
as the keeper who had been there 


when he had delivered Timothy to 
the zoo. “You remember me,” said 
Grandfather. “Why don’t you trans¬ 
fer Timothy to another cage, away 
from this stupid leopard?” 

“But—sir,” stammered the keep¬ 
er, “it is not your tiger.” 

“1 realize that he is no longer 
mine,” said Grandfather testily. 
“But at least take my suggestion.” 

“1 remember your tiger very 
well,” said the keeper. “He dica 
two months ago.” 

“Died!” exclaimed Grandfather. 

“Yes, sir, of pneumonia. This 
tiger was trapped in the hills only 
last month, and he is very dan¬ 
gerous!” 

The tiger was still licking Grand¬ 
father’s arm and apparently enjoy¬ 
ing it more all the time. Grandfather 
withdrew his hand from the cage in 
a motion that seemed to take an age. 
With his face near the tiger’s he 
mumbled, “(lood night, Timothy.” 
Then, giving the keeper a scornful 
look, Grandfather walked briskly 
out of the zoo. 



Buttonholed 

.=*/ famous concert artiste was asked if he felt lonely during a tour of one- 
night-only performances. Not at all, he replied. He resorts to a never- 
failing trick to assure himself of pleasant company. “After each concert,” 
he said, “people line up backstage to congratulate me. When I see an 
attractive lady waiting, I rip a button off my waistcoat. Then, when she 
congratulates me, I say to ncr modestly, ‘What good is it all? I haven’t 
even got anyone to se\>r a button on.’ Invariably she volunteers, and stays.” 

—^Leonard Lyona 
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007 

The Goldfingered Spy 


O N OcTOHER 5, 19O2, brawny 
I young Scot with a set of 
monumental eyebrows and 
a perpetual five-o’clock shadow 
flashed on to a London cinema 
screen, playing the role of imper¬ 
turbable, irresistible, impeccable 
James Bond, British Secret Agent 
007. Thus was set ofT an explosion 
whose reverberations are still being 
felt all round the world. 

The male cosmic bomb was Sean 
Connery, and the film was Dr. No. 
Together they sent forth shock 
waves which along the way have 
founded fortunes, given a new look 
to ladies’ underwear, unleashed 
Rs. 70 crorcs’ worth of 007'tagged 
merchandise, produced a crop of 
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Intrepid James Bond, 
Britain s most 
famous Secret Agent, has 
become the zv or Id's 
biggest money spinner 

By James Stewari-Gordon 

literary and psychoanalytic analyses 
of the phenomenon and, as a final 
hallmark of success, started a gold 
rush of imitators. 

However unpremeditated this 
mushrooming success may seem, the 
creation of James Bond has been 
about as casual an operation as a 
moon shot. The basis of the phe¬ 
nomenon is the fusion of the talent, 
skills and imagination of a remark¬ 
able group of people, plus a set of 
circumstances as unusual as that 
found in any Bond novel. 

Dr. No was based on a novel by 
the late Ian Fleming, a journalist 
who had been in British Naval Intel¬ 
ligence during the war. It was a 
well-staged film fantasy, complete 
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with a mad scientist, a mysterious 
island, quantities of extraordinary 
gadgets and a hero who, despite 
every fiendish pitfall, never lost his 
self-assurance, his girl or the crease 
in his well-pressed trousers. Bond, 
who had been created by Fleming as 
a dehumanized instrument of gov¬ 
ernment policy, emerged on the 
screen as another character alto¬ 
gether. Through a magic process en¬ 
gineered by the producers, Cubby 
Broccoli and Harry Saltzman, di¬ 
rected by Terence Young and played 
by Connery, Bond burst forth as a 
suave Superman with a tiger in his 
gold-plated Aston-Martin tank. 

In the film’s 82 minutes of action, 
Bond was threatened by outsize 
tarantulas, almost toasted by a 
double king-size flame-thrower, and 
constantly exposed to the lowest 
kinds of villainy by members of 
SMERSH, the code name of Bond’s 
implacable enemies. From all this 
he not only emerged triumphant but 
managed in the process to kiss five 
girls, ogle three others and save 
democracy. The whole thing was 
carried off with a spoofing good 
humour, and the result was instant 
success for the film. 

After two more Bond films. From 
Russia With Love and Goldfinger, 
the tally on the economic scoreboard 
was enough to boggle the mind. 
These three films have already earn¬ 
ed more than Rs. 33 crores. Gold- 
finger brought in Rs.21 crores in one 
year, eclipsing the record of nearly 
Rs. 19 crores which Gone With The 


Wind took 26 years of hard running 
to set. When Dr. No and From 
Russia With Love were reissued as 
a double bill, crowds queued at 
cinemas all over the world. Thun- 
derball, the fourth instalment in 
the James Bond saga, opened in 
1,000 cities simultaneously last De¬ 
cember. There are seven more films 
to come. 

Many reasons have been sug¬ 
gested for the success of these films. 
One that seems to make as much 
sense as any is given by Bond press 
agent Tom Carlile. “Bond films,” 
he says, “arc modern fairy tales spun 
out of today’s headlines, and they 
arc the greatest escape from reality 
since Mack Sennett.” 

But the success of the films is 
not the entire story. Dapper James 
Bond, it has been discovered, has so 
much sex and sales appeal that the 
mere inclusion of his name or his 
number, 007, in connexion with 
shirts, hats, tics, suits, male deodor¬ 
ants, vodka, girls’ gold underwear, 
and an assortment of other items, 
starts a rush to buy. 

In Holland, for example, a store 
put q,000 James Bond 007 shirts on 
sale on a Saturday. By nightfall they 
were sold out. In London’s Hilton 
Hotel, attendances at the late-night 
supper-room soared when someone 
decided to change its name to the 
007 Room. 

In France, the impact of ziro- 
zero-sept has scarcely been less. 
When the golden underwear in¬ 
spired by the film Goldfinger was 
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put on sale with some trepidation by 
department stores, they discoverca, 
to their amazement, that women 
fought to be first in the queue. 

A French public-relations consul¬ 
tant firm called Services et Meth- 
odes made a survey which showed 
that men most affected by Bond 
were dissatisfied with their own 
image of virility, felt that they were 
leading sedentary lives and were 
dominated by their wives. They also 
felt that dressing like James Bond 
creates the aura of virility. 

A year ago, when Goldfinger first 
appeared on French cinema screens, 
designers and tailors were ready. 
Two hundred white dinner jackets 
were sold in one shop alone the first 
week they went on sale. A jewellery 
manufacturer sold 3,000 pairs of 007 
cuff links in five days and had to 
suspend all his other lines to catch 
up on his back orders. “It was,” said 
a director of Services et Methodes, 
which masterminded the operation, 
“the greatest thing to hit France 
since Mickey Mouse, but this time 
it hit the adults.” 

To date, more than 30 million 
copies of the 13 James Bond novels 
have been sold all over the world. 
They have been translated into 18 
lar^ages. 

The idea of creating a character 
named James Bond occurred to Ian 
Fleming in 1952. Educated at Eton 
and the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, then at Geneva and 
Munich universities, Fleming had 
had a colourful, if not financially 


successful life. After resigning his 
commission in the Bl^ck Watch he 
turned first to journalism, then to 
banking. 

At the outbreak of war, when 
Naval Intelligence asked the Bank 
of England to recommend a man 
who “was good at languages and 
knew the international scene,” they 
suggested Fleming. 

Appointed personal assistant to 
the director or Naval Intelligence, 
by the end of the war Fleming was 
a commander, a rank he later 
awarded to his hero Bond. After the 
war he returned to journalism as 
chief of the foreign news service for 
London’s The Sunday Times. On 
holiday in Jamaica, with time on his 
hands, Fleming began to write a 
book. 

It was called Casino Royale and 
was a combination of his own ex¬ 
periences and the things that had 
fascinated him throughout his life: 
the odds in gambling (Fleming was 
a tournament-class bridge player), 
international espionage, foreign 
travel, fast cars and beautiml 
women. The character, James Bond, 
was an amalgam of the tough com¬ 
mando and secret-agent types he 
had known during the war. Flem¬ 
ing, a bird watcher, took the name 
from the American ornithologist, 
James Bond. The numbers doilble- 
o-seven were the last 
in his literary agent' 
number. 

Casino Royale had only a modest 
success, but it caught the eye of 


three digits 
; telephone 
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Gregory Ratoff, a Hollywood film 
producer, who paid the author 
Rs. 28,500 for the film rights. 
Ratoff died before he could make 
use of them, and in time they were 
sold to another producer. Such is the 
power of the double-o-sevcn magic 
that he once rejected an offer of 
Rs. 23 lakhs and a 25-per-cent cut of 
the profits for the film rights. (Ca¬ 
sino Roy ale is now in production.) 

Following his first book, Flemmg 
inaugurated a writing schedule that 
he adhered to until his death on 
August 12, 1964. Ten months of the 
year he did his research. For two 
months each winter he lived in 
Jamaica, where he water-skied, 
skin-dived, bird-watched, wrote and 
corrected proofs. 

In 1961 screen writer Wolf Man- 
kowitz met a producer named 
Cubby Broccoli in London and sug¬ 
gested that the James Bond books 
would make good films. Manko- 
witz also mentioned that a man 
named Harry Saltzman had the 
options on all the stories save two— 
and needed only money, a distribu¬ 
tion system, a cast, a director and a 
place to shoot them. 

Broccoli, who is said to be the 
great-nephew of the man who in¬ 
vented the vegetable of the same 
name, was clearly no man to be 
daunted by odds like these. He met 
Saltzman, a booking agent who had 
once been a mule buyer for the 
French army, and, after a short 
period of manoeuvring.ior position, 
they shook hands and vowed to 


remain inseparable until they had 
produced an epic. 

The assembling of the dramatis 
personae began. Saltzman and Broc¬ 
coli had to have a James Bond, and 
no well-known actor wanted to fill 
the bill. London’s Daily Express, 
where the Bond stories had been 
serialized, ran a contest to let its 
readers select a Bond. Their selec¬ 
tion was not a professional actor, so 
the producers finally picked Sean 
Connery, who had been playing 
small parts in British films but had 
made a recent hit in a television play. 

Connery was not a very promising 
candidate. Formerly a printer’s ap¬ 
prentice (after leaving school at 14 
in his native Edinburgh), a milk¬ 
man, a long-distance lorry driver, a 
coffin-polisher and a seaman, he be¬ 
gan his theatrical career as a chorus 
boy in the London production of 
South Pacific. 

When Fleming met Connery, he 
was shocked. In place of his pol¬ 
ished hero, he saw an untidy Scots 
lad with a marked Edinburgh burr 
and “Scotland For Ever’’ tattooed 
on his forearm. His first reaction 
was, “Oh no, not him.’’ But Flem¬ 
ing gave in at the insistence of direc¬ 
tor Terence Young, who,had the job 
of bringing 007 to life. 

Connery got the part at a salary 
of Rs. 4,750 a week. (Today he 
makes Rs. 47 lakhs from each film.) 
Dr. No earned over Rs. 3 crores 
and work then began on From 
Russia With Love, which really 
burst the gates. 
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Following the worldwide tri¬ 
umph of his brainchild, Ian Flem¬ 
ing was asked by one of his news¬ 
paper friends how it felt to become 
both a world-famous figure and a 
millionaire in four years. “They tell 
me that my exports arc the equiva¬ 
lent to the sterling value of a reason¬ 
able-size shoe factory,” Fleming 
replied. 

In 1961 Fleming, who had had 
two earlier heart attacks, was told 
by his doctor to cut down on his 
smoking, brandy drinking and golf. 
For a time he did, but it was only 


temporary. Over lunch he told a 
friend, “During the war, I asked 
one of our best and most daring 
agents how he could keep going 
back into enemy territory without 
ever losing his nerve. He told me, 
‘It isn’t how long you live that 
makes a life, old boy. It’s what you 
pack into a lifetime that counts.’ 
I’ve always been inclined to agree 
with him.” 

Three years later, after a round 
of golf, Fleming had a heart attack. 
Almost his last words were, “It’s all 
been a tremendous lark.” 


^ays of the IVor Id 

Residents of Aklavik in Canada’s Northwest Territories do not think 
the painting behind the altar of the Anglican Cathedral is unusual, it 
shows three wise men visiting the Christ child in Bethlehem. Instead of 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, the Magi bringing gifts are the trader, 
the northern priest—and a Royal Canadian Mountie. —Time 

A CLUB for “not-too-tall” men in Madrid has 45 members, whose main 
aim is to reserve front-row scats at public meetings. —Noel Anthony 

Teenage girls taking a Bible course in Lausanne, Switzerland, noted 
how much today’s young men resemble Samson. As one girl put it: 
“They’re impulsive, brag about their strength and wear their hair too 
long.’’ —NANA-WNS 

A British judge recently returned from a trip to Tanzania, where the 
people often carry bundles on their heads. In Dar-es-Salaam he saw an 
official in formal dress, wearing ,his top hat upside down. The judge 
whispered that this wasn’t the way to wear a top hat. "But,'my dear 
judge,’’ the man replied, “I’m not wearing the hat. I’m carrying it.” 

—^Leonard Lyons 

In Strasbourg, a sweet-toothed thief stole cognac, biscuits, chocolates 
and caramels from his ex-employer, but couldn’t wait to enjoy his loot. 
Police followed a trail of caramel wrappers to his hide-out and arrested 
the litterbug. —pj. 



The Success of 
Sweet Smells 

By Leslie Smith 


Perfumers persuasive powers 
are adding new fragrance to 
the air of everyday life 


O N DAYS when the wind was in 
the west, a sickly smell 
plagued the residents of a 
London suburb. They cursed the 
breeze that wafted it and they de¬ 
nounced its source—a hospital where 
patients, staff and visitors all suf- 
rered from the penetrating odour. 
The origin was in the department 
where surgical ligatures were pre¬ 
pared—work of vital importance. 
Finally the hospital authorities took 
the problem to an old-established 
Arm of perfumery specialists near 
by—Boake, Roberts & G>mpany, of 
Stratford, London. 

Pioneers in industrial jierfumery, 


Boake, Roberts blend perfumes 
from all over the globe, from nut¬ 
meg oil and jasmin to the latest 
synthetic perfumes derived from 
turpentine. George Howard, their 
applications specialist, can distin¬ 
guish many hundreds of different 
erfume odours; if he were driven 
lindfold through an unfamiliar 
town he could identify its main 
trades by their smell. “The expert in 
this business has developed an ultra¬ 
sensitive odour consciousness and 
odour memory,” says Howard. 
“We call it ‘having a nose*.” 

In their laboratoi^, Howard and 
his colleagues sniffed samples of 


Adapted from an arttele by HarUmd Manehotter in The Kitoanie MagoMine 
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materials used in the London hos¬ 
pital's surgical department and 
mentally broke down the smell into 
its basic components. Then they 
combined a group of aromatic 
chemicals and essential oils to neu¬ 
tralize the odour and replace it with 
an acceptable “medicated” perfume. 
The resulting compound, added to 
the hospital’s ventilating system, 
now malces life pleasanter for every¬ 
one inside and outside the building. 

In the hot summer of 1959, a 
similar problem occurred on the 
Sussex coast. A repugnant stench 
from rotting seaweed on the beaches 
would suddenly sweep over neigh¬ 
bouring resorts, distressing residents 
and holidaymakers alike. Efforts to 
clear the beaches were foiled by ex¬ 
ceptionally high tides which regu¬ 
larly deposited more seaweed. Even¬ 
tually, pressed by complaining 
ratepayers, the afflicted towns called 
in another old-established aromatics 
firm. Field & Company, of Ruislip, 
Middlesex. Field’s chemists pre¬ 
pared an inexpensive spray which, 
after one application to the seaweed, 
replaced the stench of decay by a 
pleasant, citronella-type aroma. 

Every year, more and more per¬ 
fume is moving into shops, factories, 
and consumer products. Many syn¬ 
thetic fabrics, rubber, adhesives, in¬ 
secticides, fertilizers and detergents 
vex customers with unexpected 
malodours—until the odour experts 
are called in. Frequendy consulted 
is Field’s Technical Director, Ed¬ 
ward Murphy, who specializes in 
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individual sales problems. In one 
recent case, a maker of hot-water 
botdes asked him to disguise the 
rubbery smell of a children’s “cud¬ 
dly” model. Murphy prepared a 
fragrant compound to be mixed 
with the rubber, giving it a soft, 
soporific aroma of lavender. “The 
only complaint they had,” says 
Murphy, “was from a mother 
who couldn’t find an adult-sized 
‘cuddly’ model for her own use.” 

When a dry-cleaning laundry 
received complaints that their con¬ 
tainers smelt of stale linen, Mur¬ 
phy’s answer was a “fresh air” 
compound to spray in the laundry 
boxes. “It had to be delicately 
blended,” he explains. “Our first 
trial had the laundry’s elderly 
bachelor customers grumbling that 
their laundered shirts smelt like a 
lady’s boudoir.” 

Perfume blending is an ancient 
art which brings some of the 
romance of the past into our indus¬ 
trial age. Civet, from the African 
civet cat, still arrives from Ethiopia 
packed in the hollow horn of an 
ox, wrapped in banana leaves. 
Along with other animal secretions 
—such as musk from the Tibetan 
deer, castor from the beaver, and 
ambergris from the sperm whale— 
civet makes the best “exalting 
agents” and “fixatives” for per¬ 
fumes. Used in minute proportions, 
they give a unique lift and lasting 
quality. 

The price of natural materials is 
high. One ounce of Bulgarian Rose 
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Otto, which involves the distillation 
of the petals of 75,000 roses, costs 
over Rs. 200. At such prices, per¬ 
fumers have to look to man-made 
materials to solve their problems. 
Chemists can now separate complex 
natural oils into their components 
and duplicate their structure. The 
number of synthetic ingredients 
which can be produced cheaply is 
increasing every year. The price of 
one synthetic “Rose Otto”—almost 
as good as the natural product—is 
now down to Rs. 13 an ounce. 

Perfume’s powers of subde per¬ 
suasion, long-known to women, are 
now being exploited by the sales¬ 
man. An aerosol spray—widely used 
by second-hand car dealers—imparts 
a “new car” smell. Shops which sell 
stockings and bras containing a 
scented sachet or displayed in per¬ 
fumed wrapping find trade brisker 
than when the goods are unscented. 
Pleasant smells are widely used to 
enhance the appeal of lingerie, bed 
linen, shirts and even men’s suits. 
Customers do not mention the per¬ 
fume; they seem to think that the 
scented goods are of better quality. 

Challenged about the honesty of 
such techniques, one marketing ex¬ 
pert answered for all the trade: 
“Attractive perfuming is only an 
extension of attractive packaging. 
What brings the customer back for 
more is the quality of the goods in 
the container—and no perfume can 
alter that.” 

Perfumed packaging helps to 
restore the “home-made” quality to 


manufactured foods. Apple pie may 
now come in a clove-scented carton; 
the wrapping on packaged cheese 
can smell stronger than the contents. 

There is no limit to the applica¬ 
tion of this principle: publishers in¬ 
troducing a new cookery book 
wanted all the copies to be impreg¬ 
nated with garlic as a mouth-water¬ 
ing incentive to purchasers. But 
garlic is too pungent to please every¬ 
body, so the perfumers recom¬ 
mended a clove-scented bookmark 
for inclusion with the recipes. Ex- 
otically scented magazines have 
recently appeared on the bookstalls. 
Some cigars owe their popularity as 
much to the artificial cedarwood 
fragrance of the box as to the quality 
of the tobacco. 

Fur odours present special prob¬ 
lems. Most people think they like 
their noses if exposed to the unmodi- 
these smells, yet they would hold 
fied odours of the tannery. So the 
pelts from which fine fur coats are 
made are treated to reduce their 
animal odour, then perfumed faindy 
with a heavy, luxurious scent. 

Perfume also offers a painless 
method of controlling animals. 
Among recent developments are 
compounds to deter rats from nib¬ 
bling underground cables; sprays to 
discourage dogs from fouling shop 
frontages; smells to repel sharks 
and crocodiles; and a concentrated 
odour to attract pheasants. Farmers 
worried by orphaned new-born 
lambs can now procure a pleasandy 
impregnated spray to be applied to 
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a lamb and its prospective foster- 
mother. The shared odour happily 
unites them. 

“Smell is the Cinderella of our 
senses,” says Helen Stone, a senior 
perfumer at Proprietary Perfumes, 
of Ashford, Kent. “Our other senses 
may be scientifically measurable, 
but odour can be appreciated only 
by the human nose.” Reactions 
differ with the personalities of the 
sniffers. Nor do perfumers always 
agree among themselves. Lanolin, 
a valuable skin-feeding ingredient 
in lotions and creams, is a yellow fat 
which, to some perfumers, smells 
offensively of the grease in a sheep’s 
wool—which is what it is. Others 
think it quite pleasant. 

People are paradoxical about per¬ 
fumes. A distributor of animal fer¬ 
tilizer wanted a compound to 
remove his product’s strong smell. 
It took many experiments to find an 
effective mixture to overcome the 
offensive odour. Shortly afterwards 
one of his competitors approached 


the same perfumers seeking a com¬ 
pound which would give nis rival 
fertilizer an authentic farmyard 
aroma. 

Pressurized aerosols have opened 
new horizons. Hortie sprays scented 
with floral bouquets enable house¬ 
wives to odour-condition their 
kitchens, bathrooms and linen boxes 
to taste. 

New aroma techniques are con¬ 
stantly being developed. Public 
swimming baths are already mask¬ 
ing their chlorine odour with ex¬ 
hilarating pine ozone. In a year or 
two, perfumers forecast, housewives 
will only buy blankets and carpets 
which smell as good as they feel and 
look. Motorists will be offered a car 
heater with a built-in perfume unit 
to circulate a refreshing aroma at 
the press of a switch. 

Perfume’s power to make life 
more pleasant is universal. Thanks 
to modern science its benefits, once 
reserved for emperors and poten¬ 
tates, arc now available to everyone. 



ff^ar and Peace 

Jt HAD the opportunity in Cannes to visit the huge American aircraft 
carrier, U.S.S. Enterprise, which was anchored off shore. The two upper 
decks—the only ones open to the public—were crowded with the latest 
supersonic-speed planes, carrying bombs, torpedoes and guided missiles. 
Everywhere there were signs saying “Danger.” 

Amid this formidable warlike array, I was surprised and moved to 
see a small altar, and at the foot of it a printed notice asking the passer-by 
to offer a prayer for peace. —Mnw. m.. in Biu, France 



D arby of Bella Bella was al- 
I ready a legend when my 
wife, Marilyn, and I joined 
him at his small hospital in the wild¬ 
ly beautiful coastal country of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. Long before I was 
bom, he had taken his bride and a 
brand-new medical degree into this 
isolated spot. There he stayed nearly 
half a century, ministering to the 
bodily ills and spiritual hungers of 


the Red Indians and the few white 
fishermen and lighthouse keepers 
who wrested a livelihood from the 
North Pacific and its lonely beaches. 

Bella Bella was my first ministry, 
.ind Dr. Darby greeted us on the 
quay of the little settlement, 300 
miles north of the city of Vancouver. 
As we walked along the boardwalk 
that joined the cedar-posted houses, 
copper-skinned children trotted 
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beside us vying for attention. He 
had a word or a pat on the head for 
each one: “You need a haircut 
again, Johnny. Arthur, it’s time you 
had a tetanus booster-injection. 
Come down to the hospital this 
afternoon and bring your brother.” 

“How do you keep track of them 
all?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s not hard when you’ve 
brought them all into the world, 
and all their parents and some of 
their grandparents, too.” 

I stayed close to his side in the 
next days. He was an inexhaustible 
storehouse of lore about the vast 
land. No lumber camp or trapper’s 
cabin was too remote for him to visit 
if there was illness there. “You seem 
to know these reefs pretty well,” I 
remarked once as he threaded his 
boat through a perilously narrow 
channel. 

“Guess so,” he replied. “I’ve hit 
most of them, one time or another.” 

For 45 years Dr. Darby was pas¬ 
tor, counsellor, judge, doctor, father 
and friend to the people scattered 
along all the hundreds of miles of 
craggy coastline between Vancouver 
Island and the Alaska panhandle. 
He had been their carpenter, plumb¬ 
er, wharfmaster, postman and chief 
of water supply. And most of all he 
had been God’s messenger. “I am 
here to do what I can,” he told me, 
“because God cares about all people. 
And he who would be great must be 
the servant of all.” 

There was no clear distinction 
between body and soul to him, 
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between his practices as doctor and 
Christian minister. The healing 
process, he firmly believed, V&as 
speeded by devotions; so operations 
were begun with prayer and the sick 
were treated with Scriptures as well 
as with pills. Every Sunday, he vis¬ 
ited the village invalids, bringing 
the word of God along with his 
medicines. He would examine the 
patient, then pull out a tattered New 
Testament. The patient’s family 
gathered close while he read, then 
translated the holy words into 
Chinook, the universally under¬ 
stood trader’s jargon of the coastal 
Red Indians. 

The Doctor Arrives. George 
Darby was a third-year medical 
student at the University of Toronto 
when he first saw the brooding land 
and those hardy, needful people 
whose lot was to be tempered by his 
lifelong devotion. He had been sent 
by the Methodist Church to man, 
for a few months, the little hospital 
at Rivers Inlet, 45 miles south-east 
of Bella Bella. The church’s Bella 
Bella mission kept the hospital 
going during those chaotic weeks 
each summer when the silver salm¬ 
on fought their way upstream to 
spawn, and when otherwise reason¬ 
able men fought nature and one 
another, in a frenzied struggle to 
reap enough of the ocean’s bounty to 
see them through the rest of the 
year. 

All things yielded to the salmon 
run. Families were often neglected 
and accidents frequent. A man 
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breaks his arm and fishes on with 
one hand, bone poking through the 
skin above the other; he is willing 
to risk permanent disability rather 
than lose a day iiaving it set. A 
woman thrashes and moans in the 
agony of a breech birth. “She ought 
to be in hospital at Ocean Falls right 
now,” Darby bitterly tells the suffer¬ 
ing woman’s mother, “But the boats 
arc all out for the fishing,” is the 
reply. 

Young Darby was appalled to see 
men in so stark a struggle for sur¬ 
vival that life’s higher meaning, and 
life itself, were held more cheaply 
than a netful of salmon. He ached 
to help them. Two years later, hav¬ 
ing graduated and completed his 
training, he returned to Bella Bella 
for good, this time bringing with 
him Edna, his bride of scarcely two 
months. 

The first years were filled with 
extraordinary difficulties. The hos¬ 
pital was a bare wooden building 
with an operating theatre and beds 
for nine patients. Instruments were 
sterilized in an old coffee urn; and 
the stove, sole source of heat and 
cooking, regularly belched soot over 
patients and staff. When the sewer 
became clogged, it was Darby who 
probed its length until the conges¬ 
tion was located. When the cow 
frightened the lad who tended her, 
it was Darby who had to calm the 
recalcitrant animal and, more often 
than not, milk her. 

His working day lasted i8 hours, 
and his most difficult task at first 


was to win the trust of a people long 
conditioned by bitter contacts with 
traders to trust no outsider. Not 
long after his arrival. Darby was 
called to the home of a i6-ycar- 
old boy, accidentally shot in the 
stomacn while hunting, and found 
the villagers already gathered in a 
grim death watch. The medicine 
man, dancing around the inert form 
on the floor in a clatter of shells and 
buttons and the swishing of a dirty 
feather headdress, mumbled patron¬ 
izingly that there was nothing to be 
done: clearly evil spirits had en¬ 
tered the boy’s body and would soon 
carry him off. 

Darby knelt to examine the lad. 
So long had the boy Iain there with 
no attention that his abdomen was 
distended with infection. 

Darby got to his feet and said, “I 
must take this boy to the hospital.” 
There was no response. Desperate, 
he sought the eyes of the haggard 
mother, and furtively, barely per¬ 
ceptibly, she nodded. Darby swept 
the boy up and strode out. He heard 
the medicine man howling behind 
him, elbowed past people who had 
recovered from their astonishment 
and now pranced threateningly at 
his side. And he prayed for God’s 
assistance, for if the boy died in the 
hospital he might as well pack up 
ana go back to Toronto. 

“Bolt the door! ” he shouted to the 
matron as he marched into the oper¬ 
ating theatre. 

S^n a great crowd surged and 
shouted outside the building, the 
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medicine man whipping them into 
a frenzy. The day passed, then the 
night, and still they pressed in on 
the hospital, and it was plain that 
their anger would not be contained 
much longer. And then, soon after 
dawn on the second day, quite un¬ 
expectedly, the door was thrown 
open and the white doctor was 
ushering them inside. And there 
was the boy, so far from dead that 
he was grinning broadly and finish¬ 
ing off the hearty breakfast Edna 
was giving him. Once Darby had 
drained the infection and extracted 
the bullet, the patient’s youthful 
resilience had done the rest. Now 
the doctor tossed the misshapen 
bullet to the boy’s father. “There is 
your evil spirit,’’ he said. “You may 
come back in a week and take your 
son home.’’ 

It was a critical turning-point. 
The first direct clash in the classic 
battle between science and supersti¬ 
tion had been won by the white 
doctor. 

General Practice. Everything, it 
seemed, was Darby’s job. For exam¬ 
ple, when a line fouled as the steam¬ 
er pulled away from the Bella Bella 
landing-stage and wrenched the 
whole rotting structure into the bay, 
Darby turned out to be the only man 
in the village able to estimate the 
number and length of new piles 
needed, and he supervised the ardu¬ 
ous reconstruction. 

Before he was 30, Darby had 
been ordained a minister and ap¬ 
pointed jlwJticc of the peace. Now he 


was charged with official responsi¬ 
bility for the spirituaf, medical and 
social well-being of the people along 
hundreds of miles of rugged coast¬ 
line. A knock at his door might take 
him to a family quarrel, a pair of in¬ 
flamed tonsils, or a dead wolf for 
which a bounty was due to the 
hunter. When he held court for 
petty crimes, which all but vanished 
during his years at Bella Bella, 
plaintiff and defendant usually 
wound up shaking hands, with God 
as a witness. “We’d better have a 
prayer before we go home,” Darby 
would say. Then, in the typically 
chatty manner in which he com¬ 
muned with the Lord, he would 
pray, “Our Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee for Thy guidance and 
ask Thy forgiveness for Tom, who 
just wasn’t thinking when he did 
this foolish thing. And, oh, yes, 
Lord, please help John to forgive 
him, too, since Tom has promised 
to return the money.” 

But the doctor’s most pressing 
work remained the care of those 
who lived at the caprice of storm 
and sea, and of the merciless de¬ 
mands of the fishing industry; and 
so successful was he that word of 
his brilliance as a surgeon filtered 
outside. He was offered positions at 
important hospitals in Vancouver 
and Edmonton at five times his 
salary, but never gave them serious 
thought. “This is what I was meant 
to do,” he said. “This is my place.” 

The passing years brought signifi¬ 
cant changes to Bella Bella. Under 
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Darby’s direction, a new hospital 
was built, complete with X-ray 
equipment and radiotelephone, so 
that the boats and canning factories 
could ring up immediately in case 
of need. The medifcal staff increased 
from a single matron to seven 
general-duty nurses, and at last the" 
doctor found time to indulge his 
bent for research and preventive 
medicine. When three members of 
a family were stricken with a 
mysterious food poisoning, he pains¬ 
takingly traced their diet until he 
came to a preparation of pardy- 
fermented salmon eggs, which he 
felt sure contained a deadly organ¬ 
ism, botulin. He sent the stuff to the 
provincial laboratory, where his 
analysis was confirmed. Further¬ 
more, the data he provided revealed, 
for the first time, the rate at which 
the deadly organism develops, and 
it contributed a vital link in studies 
of a serious illness that had appeared 
in many primitive parts of the 
world. 

In an all-out assault on tuberculo¬ 
sis, a scourge among the Red In¬ 
dians, he built a separate TB wing 
on to the new hospital, then pre¬ 
vailed on the legislature of Brirish 
Columbia to establish a specialized 
centre at Nanaimo on Vancouver 
Island. In seven years, Red Indian 
deaths from the dreadful disease 
dropped from 203 to 16. 

Price of Dedication. But if there 
were rewards, there was also a heart- 
wrenching penalty for Darby’s dedi¬ 
cation. For the time came when his 


daughter and three sons outgrew the 
little school at Bella Bella, geared 
to the needs of the native children, 
and it was clear that Edna would 
have to take them to Vancouver, 300 
miles away, for the rest of their edu¬ 
cation. There was no question of 
Darby himself leaving. “I never 
thought for a moment that he 
would,” Edna has said, “and I never 
asked him to. He was desperately 
needed in Bella Bella then. It was 
his life.” 

And so, for most of the next 20 
years. Darby gave up the intimacy 
of family life for all but the summer 
months. 

When the last war broke out, two 
of Darby’s sons volunteered. On a 
summer day in 1943, with the doc¬ 
tor in the operating theatre prepar¬ 
ing for surgery, the matron brought 
him a telegram. Jim Darby, nis 
eldest boy, had been lost over the 
English Channel. Darby’s eyes 
misted over for a moment, but his 
hands remained steady. He com¬ 
pleted the operation, left specific in¬ 
structions for the care of the patient, 
then went to tell Edna. He seemed 
suddenly weary, older. 

By the time Marilyn and I came 
to take over the ministerial duties, a 
second doctor had been appointed to 
assist Darby all the year round. And 
in 1959, he eventually let Edna 
persuade him that the time had 
come to let younger men continue 
his work at Bella Bella. One day, 
not long afterwards, as the Dar¬ 
bys brought the hospital launch into 
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the inlet at Wadhams for their final 
rounds, the entire landing-stage 
seemed to erupt in a colourful mass 
of people and boats. They had come 
from the villages and fishing camps 
along 300 miles of coastline, 3,000- 
strong—Red Indians, Japanese, 
Irish, Norwegians, Americans and 
Canadians—and they meant to 
honour George Darby for his half- 
century of selflessness. 

The banqueting table was 50 
yards long. The gifts, ranging from 
a six-foot totem pole to great buck¬ 
ets of fresh fish, needed three boats 
to take them to Bella Bella. And 
when the great assemblage sang out, 
“For they are jolly good fellows,” 
neither George nor Edna could re¬ 
strain their tears. Then Darby rose 
to speak. “I hope no one will ever 
say of me that I stuck it out here 
reluctantly. It was a privilege and I 
thank you.” 

But it was not in Darby’s nature 
to retire. He was delighted when the 
church appointed him co-ordinator 
of its hospitals in Western Canada, 


and he and Edna sped happily from 
one to another, from, their base in 
Vancouver. 

It was during an inspection trip 
in 1962 that Darby first noticed the 
symptoms of abdominal cancer. 
Typically, he was furious; he had 
too much to do to leave yet, and he 
spent the next weeks in a whirl of 
activity, tying up loose ends, making 
certain his children were well settled 
and Edna’s future was cared for. 
Then he slipped away to that God 
he had served so long and valiantly. 

His ashes were brought to Bella 
Bella, where I read the funeral ser¬ 
vice to a packed church. Then, in 
great stillness, the ashes were carried 
to the place where the Red Indians 
had built a stone memorial for him. 
It was autumn, a time when the 
weather on the Pacific Coast is often 
wild. But on this day the sun shone 
brightly; and as one man looked 
into the clear, still sky, he said to 
me, “I guess the Doc is still looking 
after things.” 

I had no wish to argue with him. 


Space Shots 

Several Americans waiting at a bus stop were listening to reports of 
the Gemini V space flight on the transistor radio carried by one com¬ 
muter. After a while one woman remarked, “Well, they’ve been round 
the world once, and we’re still waiting for the bus.” —D. H. 

A U.S. Senator sitting next to the mother of Astronaut John Young at 
a Capitol lunch in Washington honouring the Gemini III team, remarked 
that she certainly didn’t look old enough to be Young’s mother. 

“Oh, I am sure I do,” she replied. “I’ve aged 20 years in the last five 
days.” —L. B. j. 



Junior 
Capitalists 
Arise! 

By John Sheridan 

Uublni's bfst-sellitig humorist, and 
author of ‘‘The Rest is Silence” 


T he modern child keeps his 
money not in a piggy-bank 
but in a proper little money¬ 
box that has a key, and the key, 
naturally, is held in Dad’s custody. 
Thanks to this sensible arrangement 
the head of the house can, in the 
lean days towards the end of the 
month, always raise a litde capital 
by putting his depositor’s money to 
work. 

This introduces young people 
early in life to the basic principles 
of economics; for when the young 
depositor asks to have his bank 
opened, so that he can find out how 
much he is short of a pair of boxing 
gloves, he discovers that most of his 
assets are in the form of scrip. The 
child who is used to handling slips 
marked “lOU 3^. 6 d., Dad” will 
have little difficulty in understand¬ 
ing the system of Boating credits 


and short-term loans on which the 
modern world turns. 

Fathers who have never heard of 
this way of raising capital are often 
reduced to borrowhig from their 
wives. This is an injustice to the 
children, since it denies them in¬ 
terest on their savings. An unselfish 
parent will borrow 6 s, M. from his 
little one’s money-box on the 20th 
of the month and pay back js. on 
the 30th, explaining that the rate of 
interest is roughly 180 per cent a 
year, whereas the Post Office offers 
only a miserly 4 per cent. This 
generosity lets the child see the 
depths of a father’s love, and in- 
trc^uces him early in life to the 
possibilities of usury. 

In the old days a father could al¬ 
ways give his children a good start 
in life by drinking heavily, beating 
his wife and pawning everything in 
the house. This disguised kindness 
forced the children to fend for them¬ 


selves. They s(Jd papers, ran errandts 
and never looked back until they 
had to hire a university graduate to 


write their memoirs. 


But nowadays, owing to compul¬ 
sory education, cruelty-to-chiloren 
laws and the price of drink, it is 
almost impossiole to be an improvi¬ 
dent parent. Our children grow up 
soft, utterly unfitted for a world of 
cut-throat competition. The least we 
can do is develop their awareness, 
and one way of doing it is to en¬ 
courage them to lend us money at 
180-per-cent interest. 


^ Condensed from "While the Humottr It On Me,” O fry John D, Sheridan, 

md publithed by /. M. Dent. London. The booh is now out of print 
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The Race 



Time is running out as the 
Nik waters rise, but these 
ancient Nubian tefuples may 
yet be preserved for posterity 


By Gordon Gaskill 

F or 3,200 YEARS the two match¬ 
less temples of Abu Simbel, 
carved deep into tawny sand¬ 
stone cliffs by the Nile’s edge in 
remote Nubia, have managed to es¬ 
cape the flooding river—sometimes 
by as little as 20 inches. But this year 
their site is doomed. One day in late 
August or early September (depend¬ 
ing on how much rain falls in Ethi¬ 
opia), the Nile, forced up by the 
still-incomplete great new dam at 
Aswan, will rise higher than be¬ 
fore, and a muddy mxxl will rush 
triumphantly over the long-immune 
site. 

If all goes well between now and 
then, however, the temples of Abu 
Simbel will not be there. They will 
have been rescued by a rare combi¬ 
nation of goodwill, good luck, in¬ 
genuity and gambling spirit. 

It has been touch-and-go for Abu 
Simbel ever since i960. In that year, 
the United Nations Educational, 

A giant crant lifting a ay ton 
qf Rameses II 






;o Save Abu Simbel 


Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion made a worldwide appeal for 
money to save ancient monuments 
and temples in the Nile Valley— 
treasures that would be drowned 
for ever as the dam at Aswan gradu¬ 
ally formed a huge lake.* By and 
large, the appeal was well answered; 
most of the temples have been 
dismantled and put together at a 
higher, safer site. But not Abu 
Simbel. 

Abu Simbel was conceived by one 
of Egypt’s greatest pharaohs and 
builders, Rameses II, who, more 
than 1,200 years before Christ, 
ordered his architects to build two 
of the most fantastic temples on 
earth, one to his queen, Nefertari, 
and an enormous one to himself. 
For his temple, artists smoothed 
away a sandstone cliff face some 130 
feet wide and 100 feet high, then 
chiselled out four colossal figures of 
Rameses, seated, about 67 feet high. 
Next, they tunnelled more than 200 
feet into the cliff and cut from the 
rock a many-chambered temple. 
This they filled with more cplossal 
figures, and its walls they carved 
with lovely glowing hieroglyphs 
and scenes. The temple to Rameses’ 
wife was cut into another cliff a 
bare 100 paces away. 

* See "SOS from the Tempiet of Nubia," 
The Reader’s OiKeet, September 1960. 


The size of these temples alone 
daunted would-be rescuers. To 
make matters worse, much of the 
temples’ sandstone is weak, porous, 
crumbly. 

“Impossible to move them or saw 
up their walls,’’ the experts said 
at first. “If they are to be saved at 
all, they must be saved where they 


This challenge produced a spate 
of ingenious plans—some possible, 
but hopelessly expensive, some way 
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out indeed. An Englishman pro¬ 
posed letting the Abu Simbel tem¬ 
ples drown, but in a specially fil¬ 
tered, crystal-clear water which 
would harden the rock and let tour¬ 
ists view them from underwater 
tunnels. A Frenchman proposed 
building a huge dam to protect the 
temples from the future lake. An 
international student group pro¬ 
posed detouring the Nile round the 
temples by blasting a new bed for 
it with atomic explosives. Finally, 
the experts decided to try to move 
the temples after all. 

The plan officially accepted by 
the United Arab Republic and 
UNESCO in 1961 called for cutting 
each temple out of the cliff in a 
single chunk, encasing it in a steel- 
strengthened concrete “straitjacket” 
for protection, and then jacking it 
more than 200 feet up the cliff by 
working hundreds of hydraulic 
jacks in unison. Total cost, includ¬ 
ing reassembly and landscaping: 
about Rs. 40 crores. 

All over the world, earnest people 
tried to urge governments and pri¬ 
vate donors to provide the money. 
Engineers warned that the project 
would be doomed unless work was 
begun by May 1962. This deadline 
came and passed. The Nile waters 
were rising, and would soon drown 
the temple sites for ever. Almost 
unheard of five years earlier, Abu 
Simbel now acquired a kind of 
melancholy fame. Scholars rushed 
to photograph, sketch and study the 
temples; tourists by the thousands 
5a 


swarmed to sec them before they 
vanished. , 

But the U.A.R. had an ace up its 
sleeve: an alternative plan—sim¬ 
pler, cheaper, quicker—drawn up 
by the famous Swedish firm of con¬ 
sulting engineers, Vattenbyggnads- 
byran. The VBB plan called for 
sawing the two temples into blocks 
of the largest practical size (up to 30 
tons each), and re-erecting them on 
a near-by hill just above the future 
lake’s level. Instead of Rs. 40 crores, 
this scheme would cost about Rs. 16 
crores. And it would be much fast¬ 
er—two whole years faster than the 
earlier plan! 

Even so, how about the money 
UNESCO member countries had 
pledged over Rs. 8 crores for the 
project. Egypt herself was able to 
add about Rs. 5 crores. Deciding to 
trust in Allah for the rest that was 


needed, Egypt gave the order: 
“Go!” 


Work at the Abu Simbel site be¬ 
gan in March 1964, five months be¬ 
fore the Nile would flood the site. 
There was only one chance: rush 
up a coffer-dam round the temples 
to keep the Nile away for the two 
years needed to complete the rescue. 

Building the coffer-dam itself— 
nearly 1,200 feet long and 82 feet 
high—would have been a tough job 
anywhere in the world, given so 
little time. In Nubia it was a heroic 
achievement. No road, no railways, 
not even people existed anywhere 
near the site. Supplies, machinery, 
tools and workmen had to be 
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brought in by boat from Aswan, 
175 miles downstream. The project 
was run by a consortium of six com¬ 
panies, headed by the Hochtief firm 
of Essen, Germany, and including 
two from Swedtn, one each from 
France, Italy and Egypt. 

Sand was a constant enemy— 
sand that found its way into delicate 
machinery and made maintenance 
a nightmare. But the worst enemy 
was the midsummer heat, which 
reached 100 degrees in the shade 
and 125 degrees in the sun. Metal 
tools grew so hot they they had to 
be carried in water-filled buckets. 
Workers lost an average of nearly 
six quarts of sweat per day. 

Sten Rosenstrom, one of VBB’s 
consulting engineers and its Cairo 
representative, recalls, “During that 
summer of 1964, everybody had only 
one thought—could we get the cof¬ 
fer-dam up in time.''” 


They did. The Nile’s annual 
autumnal rise began earlier than 
usual that year because of the ab-1 
normally high summer rainfall, but ) 
the work pace was stepped up by | 
bringing in more workers. When 
the Nile waters seemed to be win¬ 
ning, the men operating the Aswan 
dam opened the sluices and passed 
through abnormal amounts of 
water. For a week or so, they kept 
a delicate, dangerous balance; too 
much water passing through the 
dam would cause damaging floods 
downstream; too litde water pass¬ 
ing would cause trouble at Abu 
Simbel’s coffer-dam. 

About the end of August the race 
was over—and barely won. The 
Nile’s main annual rise was over— 
the water still about a yard below 
the top of the coffer-dam. The build¬ 
ers toasted one another in beer, and 
paused for a breath. But not a very 



The temple of Abu Simbely chiselled into living rock, with four colossal sandstone sUUues of 
Ramses II flanking the entrance. The srrud^r terrpU was dedicated to Queen Nefertari 
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long breath. With the dofler-dam 
complete (and with the help of s6me 
pumping), the temples’ site would 
be free of water tor the next 24 
months. But plans for moving the 
temples uphill also called for exactly 
the same period of time: 24 months. 
Some day in about September 1966, 
the water will rise over the coffer¬ 
dam and Hood the area below to a 
depth of about 50 feet. 

So today the big race is still on, is 
still neck and neck. The builders 
feel they can make the deadline if 
there is no major holdup. (Last year 
a dock strike delayed delivery of 
vitally needed bulldozers.) “We 
can’t afford to lose one minute,’’ an 
engineer told me. 

The job proceeds slowly because 
some of the regular engineering 
techniques and tools are prohibited 
—the use of explosives for example, 
and the use of water in drilling and 
sawing. Water, even in small 
amounts can disintegrate the soft 
temple stone. Explosives could crack 
the britde sandstone, already badly 
fissured and broken. 

Yet, somehow, the engineers had 
' to remove some 300,000 tons of sand- 
I stone lying over the temples before 
i they could begin carving up the 
j precious walls themselves. One 
'I morning, Egyptian engineer Aziz 
q Madkour took me down to the site 
I and explained how they did it. The 
main .weapon was a mighty bull- 
; dozer, with an enormous sharp 
; hook dragging behind. This hook 
> dug into the soft sandstone, turned 
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it up like a plough. Then the bull¬ 
dozer reversed and, with its blade, 
shoved aside the sandstone it had 
just ploughed up. 

Engineer Madkour then took me 
into a large corrugated-iron tunnel 
leading into the Great Temple it¬ 
self. The whole interior was a forest 
of stanchions, braced in all direc¬ 
tions, their ends padded with thick 
plastic cushioning so as not to dam¬ 
age the valuable decorated walls. 
“They’re to protect the temple from 
decompression strains,’’ Madkour 
explained, “With all those thou¬ 
sands of tons of stone being lifted 
away from the top, the remaining 
stone down here is bound to expand 
a little and crack.’’ 

As the cliff is cut away and the 
workers come nearer the temple 
walls themselves, their methods and 
tools become increasingly gentle. 
Many of the tools have been de¬ 
veloped just for this job. Months of 
testing have gone into finding just 
the right saws to make the cleanest, 
narrowest cuts. Most of the sawyers 
are Italians, and nearly all come 
from the great marble quarries 
around Carrara. I watched these ex¬ 
perts working in pairs, push-pulling 
on their long hand-saws. “No 
machine-saw can cut as carefully as 
they do,’’ Madkour told me. 

Where to cut is always a great 
problem. Obviously the fewer the 
cuts and the larger the individual 
panels, the better. So an inter¬ 
national committee of archaeolo¬ 
gists, engineers and architects from 
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seven countries makes these de¬ 
cisions. Sometimes the cuts are made 
along naturally dark layers in the 
stone, or in deep engravings made 
by the ancient spulptors. A cutting 
line which might be right on one 
face would ruin the carvings on the 
opposing face. The Italian sawyers 
are sometimes asked to try angled, 
slanting cuts—even curved ones— 
in such tricky cases. 

By luck, I happened to be on the 
site when the first cutting was made 
into the huge seated statues on the 
face of the Great Temple. After 
much discussion and examination 
of the rock, a master chart had been 
prepared, calling for cutting the 
whole facade into some 350 separate 
blocks, from five to 30 tons in size. 
But even after each block was cut 
free, how could it be lifted away 
without damaging the carved sur¬ 
faces? 

A new, special method was 
worked out just for this. From two 
to four holes were carefully bored 
deep into each block; then strong 
ribbed-steel rods were inserted (set 
in place with epoxy resin) and used 
as “lifting handles.” Thus the block 
could be hoisted without slings or 
ropes or cables that might bite into 
and mar the valuable surfaces. Each 
block, clearly numbered according 
to the master plan, was then lifted 
by a great crane and laid gently 
on a huge, low vehicle, its bed cush¬ 
ioned with sand and bits of plastic 
foam. Then it was iJriven to a 
storage area near the rebuilding site. 


The new temple site will be 590 
feet inland and 2io feet higher th^ 
the original location. One of the 
glories of that ancient site was its 
orientation with the sun. On two 
days each year—usually February 21 
and October 19—the sun’s first 
morning rays shot exactly down the 
axis of the Great Temple’s corridor. 
Some scholars think tnat those two 
days had some special meaning in 
the life of Rameses II or in the wor¬ 
ship of the god of the morning sun, 
to whom the temple was especially 
dedicated. The experts have meas¬ 
ured within one-tenth of a degrees 
the compass bearing of the temple! 
corridor’s axis, and hope to rebuild | 
it exaedy as it was. • 

When will the temples be put to-^ 
gether again, so that the public cani 
see them? This depends largely on- 
how fast the money comes in. The; 
original plan was to get them put| 
together and landscaped, with tour--^ 
ist accommodation built, by Mjiyj 
1970. Now there’s a slight chance f 
that the date will be advanced to! 
1969—if the money is available.; 
This could be done by bringing in! 
more workers and doing several jobs [; 
at the same time, instead of one after 
another, as originally planned. j 
On my plane back to Cairo I* 
talked to a professor who had been > 
watching the work at Abu Simbel. j 
Fie pointed out a significant truth. | 
“Sometimes I don’t know which tof 
admire more—the men who built 
those temples 3,200 years ago, or the 
men who are rescuing them today.” 
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ACTIVE 
CURES FOR 
ACHING 
BACKS 

By Curtis Mitchell 

In his new book^ a doctor says 
that muscular weakness and 
nervous tension are responsible for 
four-fifths of all back problems^ 
and that the best remedy for 
backache—present or future—is 
proper exercise 


TEST YOURSELF— 
WHICH MUSCLES 
ARE WEAK? 

If you can pass these six tests 
devised by Dr. Hans Kraus and 
Dr. Sonja Weber, you meet 
the minimum level of muscular 
fitness. If you fail even one, 
the odds are excellent, clinical 
evidence shows, that you 
will suffer backache if you don’t 
exercise to correct the fault. 


S EVERE backache is one of today’s 
most common medical com¬ 
plaints. But in onljT one out of 
five victims is there any organic 
defect. In the other four, pain is the 
result of- weak or tense muscles or 
both. 

Many people nowadays are under- 
exercised and over-tensed; for them, 
being “out of shape” is one of the 
accepted facts of life. The best treat¬ 
ment for a bad back—and the best 
preventive—is exercise. 

This is the theme of a new book 
by Dr. Hans Kraus, who helped to 
form the Kraus-Weber tests that 
have been used for testing physical 
fitness the world over, and whose 
tests and exercises have helped to 


I. Lie flat on your back, hands behind 
neck, knees straight. Lift feet ten inches. 
Your hip flexors pass if you can hold your 
feet up for ten seconds. 



3. Lie flat on back, hands behind neck, 
legs straight; get someone to hold your feet 
down. Sit up. Your hip flexors and stomach 
muscles, combined, pass if you can do one 
sit-up. 
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cure thousands of aching backs.* 

“Back pain,” says Dr. Kraus, 
“hits man and woman alike. But 
there are two periods when a 
woman is most likely to suffer: 
after she has had a child, and when 
she is at the menopause.” 

He tells of a typical suburban 
mother, whose pain began a month 
before her first child was born. Her 
doctor could find nothing wrong. 
Dr. Kraus analysed her trouble. 
During the woman’s pregnancy, 
her weak stomach muscles had 
thrown the whole load of carrying 
the child on to her back muscles. 
Kraus told her, “You simply have to 

• “Backach^ Stress and Tension,” by Dr. 
Hans Kraus, © 1965, to be published by Mien 
& Unwin, London, in June. 


3. Lie on back, hands behind neck, knees 
bent, feet flat on floor; get someone to hold 
your feet down. Sit up. Your stomach 
muscles acting alone pass if you can do it 
once. 


4. Lying on your stomach, place a cushion 
under your abdomen, clasp hamds behind 
neck, get someone to hold your feet. Now 
raise your upper body off the floor. Your 
back muscles pass if you can do it once. 



build up the strength of those stom¬ 
ach muscles through daily exercise.” 
She did, and her pain vanished. 

The all-important muscles in 
backache are those that hold your 
torso upright, says Dr. Kraus. 
“Some patients blame the back 
muscles alone,” he says. “To be 
sure, the pain is in the lower back, 
but it may be there because the 
stomach muscles or hip flexors are 
weak. These are the most inactive 
muscles in a sedentary life. If you 
do a lot of sitting and no exercise, 
these muscles are bound to become 
weak and impose a severe strain on 
the back muscles.” 

Tension also plays a big part. Ten¬ 
sions tighten muscles, and repeated 


5. Lying on stomach, put cushion under 
abdomen; get someone to hold your 
shoulders down. Keeping knees straight, 
lift both lcg;s amd hold for ten seconds. Your 
low back muscles pass if you can do it once. 



6. With your feet together, lean over and 
touch the floor without bending your knees. 
If you can’t do this, it is because your back 
muscles and hamstrings have become short¬ 
ened and tense. 
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tightenings shorten them. Dr. Kraus 
remembers a secretary who came to 
his consulting room. Her neck had 
begun to stiffen three years earlier 
after she had taken a difficult job. 
Now pain was shooting down her 
back. On the day before her visit, 
her boss had ordered her to change 
several letters she had just finished 
typing. It made her furious. “1 was 
half-way through retyping the first 
letter,” she explained, “when my 
neck muscles locked and the pain in 
my back simply became too much to 
bear.” 

Dr. Kraus told her, “In a primi¬ 
tive age you would have fled or hit 
back. Now your heart pounds, your 
breathing quic.kens, your blood pres¬ 
sure rises, your muscles tense—but 

EXERCISES TO HELP WEAK 
MUSCLES, STIFF BACK 

Start gently, with never more than two or 
three repetitions of the same exercise in suc¬ 
cession; then ease into a heavier routine. 
Set aside half an hour each day and stick to 
it. Never put off exercising because you feel 
“too irritated.” The tension which your 
muscles store up during a hectic day can be 
released through exercise. 

1. Always begin and finish your routine 
with the following exercises to loosen up and 
relax: Lie on your back with pillows under 
your knees, arms and neck. Wobble your 
neck, shoulders, arms, thighs, legs, feet. 
Raise arms and let them drop. Raise legs 
one at a time and let them drop. Roll head 
right, then left, loosely. Close your eyes and 
let your jaw sag. Breathe deeply and exhale 
as slowly as possible. Tighten your arm 
muscles and let go. Tighten thigh muscles 
and let go. Lift shoulders to ears, then let 
go. Letting go is the important thing. You 


you do nothing. You hunch your 
shoulders, seethe and stay at work. 
Your neck and shoukJer muscles 
haven’t relaxed for three years. Now 
they have rebelled by going into 
spasm.” 

What should one do.? The per¬ 
sonal plan of Dr. Kraus, at the age 
of 59, is perhaps the best answer. He 
runs in the summer, skis in the 
winter, uses stairs instead of lifts, 
works with weights and climbs 
mountains. 

But to the under-exercised he sug¬ 
gests a gentle beginning. “First, see 
your doctor,” he says. “He will 
tell you if you have any congenital, 
birth or organic defects.” For the 
four out of five sufferers who have 
no such defects, Kraus prescribes a 

are learning to feel the difference between 
tenseness and relaxation. 

2. .Sit on a chair. Shrug your shoulders 
again, let go and relax. Turn your head all 
the way to the left, then back. Relax. Turn 
to the right and back. Relax. 

3. Lie on your back, without pillows, knees 
flexed. Slowly draw one knee up to your 
chest, then straighten it and let the leg fall 
to the floor limp and relaxed. Repeat with 
the other leg. 

4. Lie on your left side, pillow under head. 
Raise your right knee to your-chest, then 
extend the leg straight and let it drop to the 
floor relaxed. Do this three times on each 
side. 

5. Lie on your stomach, head resting on 
hands. Tighten seat muscles, hold for two 
seconds and relax. 

You are now relaxed and ready to under¬ 
take exercises to correct whatever weakness 
or tenseness you discovered by taking the 
Kraus-Weber tests. 
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self-test to pinpoint muscular weak¬ 
ness or stiffness, then exercises to 
correct the trouble. To patients who 
insist that they have tried exer¬ 
cise without success, he says, “You 
may not have done the right kind 
the right way for a long enough 
time.” 

Some patients, like the secretary, 
have small localized and extremely 


TO STRENGTHEN STOMACH 
MUSCLES AND STRETCH 
BACK AND HAMSTRING 
MUSCLES 

1. Lie on back, knees flexed, hands at sides. 
Raise head and shoulders ofT the floor., 
lower slowly and relax. 

2. Kneeling, arch back high like a cat. 
Then reverse position by bringing up head 
and sway-backing spine. 



3. Sit, feet apart. Drop head forward, then 
neck, shoulders and arms. Bend between 
knees as far as you can. Straighten up 
slowly, relax. For variety, bend alternately 
to right and left of knees. 

4. Lie on back, knees flexed, raise head and 
knee at same time to meet. (Probably you 
won’t succeed at first.) Do the same with 
other knee. 



tender spots in their shoulders, back 
or buttocks. In effect, these tiny 
knots of muscle, called “trigger 
points,” have gone into spasm and 
are unable to let go. No do-it-your¬ 
self cure exists for eliminating trig¬ 
ger points. A doctor must locate 
them, eradicate them by injecting a 
local anaesthetic apd then recon¬ 
dition the sick muscles that caused 


5. Lie on back with knees flexed, hands 
behind head, toes under furniture to hold 
feet down. Sit up gradually, raising head, 
then shoulders, then lower spine. Do not 
jerk. If this is too difficult, start with your 
hands at your sides. 



6. Lie on back with knees flexed. Bring one 
knee as close to chest as possible, straighten 
leg towards ceiling, slowly lower leg to 
floor. Repeat with other leg. 

7. In standing position, with feet slightly 
apart, drop head and neck gradually, wnd 
forward, hang trunk loosely from hips. 
VV’hen completely relaxed and “hanging 
from the hips,’’ touch floor with fingertips. 
Straighten up and repeat. 

Add exercises gradualfy, one at a time, not 
more than one every three days to a week. 
Be sure to relax and rest between movement 
and to keep the sequence outlined. Do each 
exercise only three times; then reverse the 
sequence from the last exercise back to the 
first. (These exercises are only a selection 
from the ones in Dr. Kraus’s book, Back¬ 
ache, Stress and Tension.) 
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them. This last step—reconditioning 
—cannot be skipped. 

One o£ Kraus’s patients was a 
dancer who had unaergone two op¬ 
erations for disk trouble. After each 
operation she felt fine—until she 
took up dancing again. Examination 
revealed that her trunk, back and 
leg muscles were riddled with trig¬ 
ger points. Her mistake was in try¬ 
ing to return to dancing without 
going through systematic recon¬ 
ditioning. It took several months of 
injections and exercise to get her 
into shape. 

What about the popular ailment 
called a “slipped disk’’.? If the disk 
cover is really torn and its soft con¬ 
tents are protruding and pressing 
on nerve roots, Kraus orders bed 
rest, possibly an operation. But he 
has learnt that genuine disk injury 


is sometimes hard to distinguish 
from a trigger point. Both call for 
the care of a doctor. * 

Once you have got your torso 
muscles in good shape through 
special exercises, what will keep 
then? in shape.? “Nothing can maten 
hard running as a conditioner,” 
says Dr. Kraus. Other useful sports: 
“Swimming, cycling, tennis, hik¬ 
ing, boxing, fencing, gymnastics, 
rowing and chopping wood.” 

“Physical activity is not a frill,” 
Dr. Kraus says. “It is an essential 
factor in the prevention of disease.” 
Many famous doctors agree. Dr. 
Edward Bortz, past president of 
the American Medical Association, 
says, “It begins to appear that 
exercise is the master conditioner 
for the healthy and the major ther¬ 
apy for the ill.” 


Classified Classics 

“Waddell —To Kathleen & James, a son, James Joseph, at Western 
Hospital. A brother for Penny & Patsy. Special thanks to Diamond Taxi 

Cab.” —Hirth notice m a Canadian paper 

“For sale : Exceptional set of ladies’ golf clubs. They have had lessons.” 

—From the Sidney, Nebraska, Telegraph 

“Idiot father will buy second-hand drums for teenage genius.” 

— From the Aurora, Illinois, Beacon-Newt 

“Mac has stopped smoking. Please do not offer cigarettes. Mac.” 

—Personal notice in the Houston, Texas, Pott 

“Found —expensive pair of lady’s shoes, under front seat of my demon¬ 
stration car. Owner can have same by paying for this ad. If owner can 
explain to my wife how shoes got there, will pay for ad and buy her 

another pair, too.” — From the Marissa, Illinois, Mettenger 
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FINLAND’S 
NEW TOWN IN 
THE FOREST 

The people of Tapiola enjoy the benefits of modern 
housing in an idyllic woodland setting—thanks 
to the vision of one determined man 



Htikki von Hertzm and a scaU model of 
his dream town in the forest 


A DETERMINED and imaginative 
Finn, Heikki Olavi von 
Hertzcn, has invented a new kind 
of town, which may well become 
the model for the future. Called 
Tapiola (after Tapio, the legendary 
Finnish king of the forest) it rises 
out of virgin woods on the shores of 
the Gulf of Finland, a few miles 
west of Helsinki. It is a true town in 
the trees, where 16,000 people live in 
surroundings almost as sylvan as th^ 
woodland homes of Finns centuries 
ago. 

To an outsider, the people of 
Tapiola appear to live in an un¬ 
spoiled natural park. There are no 
traffic noises, no smoke or dust or 
soot. Except for the town centre, 
which is a shopping avenue for 
pedestrians only, tncre are no streets 
as other towns know them—just 
winding roads that follow the 
natural contours and curve round 
groves of tall trees. There is no 
parking problem, for Tapiola has 
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plenty of car-parks and garages. 

Houses and blocks of flats are set 
back from the roads, and all the 
gardens behind slope down or up 
to a forest path. Every dwelling, 
whether a flat in a tall block or an 
individual house, has at least one 
huge plate-glass window facing 
forest, lake or sea. 

Visionary Town. A dozen years 
ago, when Heikki von Hertzen set 
out to realize every Finn’s dream of 
a home among pines and birches, 
his idea of a forest town was ridi¬ 
culed. Planners called it visionary. 
The local authority where he pro¬ 
posed to build his town did not want 
it; schools, roads and public services 
would be too expensive. Banks con¬ 
sidered it economically unsound and 


hesitated to lend him money. The 
overnment, though eager for new 
ousing to relieve the postwar 
misery of 425,000 displaced Finns, 
offered little encouragement; for 
funds were low ifter paying off 
huge reparations to Russia. Tapiola 
would have been only a fleeting 
dream but for one factor—Heikki 
von Hertzen, who is, by his own 
admission, “a stubborn Finn.” 

Born in 1913 in Viipuri, which 
now belongs to Russia, von Hertzen 
studied law at the University of Hel¬ 
sinki. In 1943 he became general 
secretary of the Family Welfare 
League, and began seeking ways to 
ease the housing problems of fami¬ 
lies who were crowding into Hel¬ 
sinki and other large towns in 



Tapiola: the town centre 










Each two-storey, semi-detached house A terrace of wooden houses with 

has its own sauna individual gardens 


ever-increasing numbers. “Our chil¬ 
dren are Finland’s greatest asset,’’ 
he told any organization that would 
listen. 

Von Hertzen’s preaching began 
to bear fruit in 1951, when he per¬ 
suaded five other social and trade 
groups to join the Family Welfare 
League in organizing Asuntosddtid, 
the Housing Foundation, a non- 
profit-making private enterprise 
which would attempt to erect a com¬ 
plete new town in unspoiled coun¬ 
tryside. He became the Foundation s 
managing director. 

About Rs. 27 lakhs was raised 
to purchase 670 rolling woodland 
acres round an inlet on the Gulf of 
Finland. With this start, von Hcrt- 
zen managed to borrow working 


capital in short-term eight-per-cent 
loans, and began building the first 
units of his visionary town. 

The local authorities still refused 
to co-operate on roads and public 
services, sc von Hertzen built his 
own roads—where he wanted them, 
curving through the woods. He in¬ 
stalled a water system and sewage- 
disposal pipes, brought in power for 
lighting streets and houses. He 
organized a “supply company,” 
which would be owned by the future 
inhabitants of Tapiola, to provide 
hot water and steam heat, collect 
refuse, maintain the central garages, 
cinema and parks, and operate the 
town’s snow-plough fleet in winter. 

A group of Finland’s leading 
architects—notably Aarnc Ervi, 
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Viljo Revell, Aulis Blomstedt, 
Heikki Siren and Alvar Aalto— 
joined in the project enthusiastically, 
submitting striking new ideas for 
houses with huge windows facing 
scenes of natural beauty. In the 
centre of the embryonic town was an 
enormous and unsightly gravel pit. 
Architect Aarne Ervi, with two 
associates, designed a unique civic 
centre round it, converting the 
ugly hole into a lake with plume- 
like fountains spurting out of the 
water. 

On one side of the man-made 
lake, Ervi optimistically envisaged a 
13-storey office building with a spec¬ 
tacular sky-view restaurant. He 
planned an avenue with banks and 
shops. Near by would be a central 
garage for local residents. On the 
opposite side of the lake would be a 
theatre and concert hall, public 
library and civic buildings. There, 
too, was to be an ultra-modern 
swimming pool, equipped with 
push-button walls so that it can be 
converted into an indoor pool 
during cold weather. 

Von Hertzen gave the co-opera¬ 
ting architects free rein in designing 
living accommodation. Designs 
ranged from single-room-with- 
kitchenette units to houses with 
five rooms, kitchen, bathroom and 
the inevitable sauna. Some were 
low, single-storey houses with ter¬ 
raced gardens; others were semi¬ 
detached With two storeys; all had 
access to .the near-by forest. Other 
designs called for three-storey and 
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ten-storey blocks of flats, each with 
a community sauna w^erc Tapio- 
lans could bath in the traditional 
Finnish manner. 

Von Hertzen split up Tapiola’s 
new homes into three suburbs that 
would blend with the natural land¬ 
scape. Between these suburbs and 
the forest would be open commons 
and individual gardens. A network 
of underground conduits would 
bring steam, hot water and elec¬ 
tricity to every house and flat from 
the central community heating plant 
hidden among the trees. 

As the plans took shape, sceptical 
builders concluded that von Hertz¬ 
en’s town-in-the-trees might be a 
practical proposition after all, and 
began to compete for contracts. But 
their bulldozer-operators worked 
with care, in case an irate early-riscr 
with steel-blue eyes, named Heikki 
von Hertzen, should catch one of 
them scraping a pine or a birch that 
had been earmarked for preserva¬ 
tion. 

Houses for Sale. One of von 
Hertzen’s most anxious moments 
came when the first group of houses 
was completed in the spring of 1954. 
Sceptics had predicted that few 
families would want to move from 
Helsinki and lose themselves in a 
town deep in the forest. He had 
built these first houses on a shoe¬ 
string, and the Housing Founda¬ 
tion’s finances had been stretched to 
the limit. Apprehensively he ad¬ 
vertised houses for sale in Helsinki 
newspapers. To his amazement, 
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several thousand prospective buyers 
applied for 300 houses. (Since then 
there have been up to ten applicants 
for every new house completed in 
Tapiola.) 

Almost overnight the project be¬ 
came self-supporting. As soon as a 
new block of flats or a group of 
houses left the architects’ drawing- 
boards, eager buyers signed agree¬ 
ments and began making payments 
on homes they might not be able to 
occupy for two years. Banks now 
decided that the town-in-the-trees 
was worth taking seriously. Build¬ 
ing loans suddenly became easier to 
obtain. The Housing Foundation 
has to date spent Rs. 40 crores on 
Tapiola; the ultimate cost is‘ ex¬ 
pected tp be something like Rs. 53 
crores. 

A committee chosen from local 
residents decides, usually with the 
advice of the State Housing Board, 
which of the applicants may buy 
the new houses. No offers can be 
made—prices are fixed. The selec¬ 
tion committee implements von 
Hertzen’s principle that in Tapiola 
professors, businessmen, office 
workers, craftsmen and labourers 
should live side-by-side as neigh¬ 
bours. Their children should go to 
the same school and play together. 

“Instead of a rich man’s town, 
we’ve built a cross-section commu¬ 
nity,’’ he explains. 

At present most of the residents 
are commuters who work in Hel¬ 
sinki. But this may not always be so. 
Many are finding local employment 


—in offices, shops, light industry. 

Tapiola’s dwellings are plann^ 
for a population density of 24 resi¬ 
dents per acre. This limits the total 
to about 16,000 inhabitants, unless a 
high birth-rate upsets the quota. 
Children comprise a third of Tapi¬ 
ola’s population at the moment. 
Parents with growing families can 
change their houses for larger ones, 
as they become available, and older 
couples can change to smaller 
houses when their families grow up 
and leave home. 

Von Hertzen likes to reminisce 
now about his critics’ early fore¬ 
bodings. One fear was that exu¬ 
berant small children would make 
a shambles of the public gardens. He 
planted thousanas of lowers any¬ 
way; today the gardens are the 
town’s pride and joy. Another dire 
prediction was that the freedom- 
loving Finns would soon get their 
fill of “togetherness” in a commu¬ 
nity where everything—heat, hot 
water, saunas, flower gardens, recre¬ 
ation—was provided by the town. 
So far not a single buyer has asked 
the Housing Foundation for his 
money back. 

Future Plans. Von Hertzen and a 
number of architects are working on 
plans for other towns that will, he 
predicts, revewe the migration from 
the countryside. He visualizes seven 
Tapiola-type communities around 
Helsinki, each complete and inde¬ 
pendent. For one—^Porkkala Sea¬ 
side Town—the Housing Founda¬ 
tion has already acquired 1,600. 
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acres of land, 25 miles west of 
Tapiola. The Porkkala plan en¬ 
visages a garden community of 
100,000 residents. Another town, 
Stensvik, ii miles from Helsinki, 
will be launched soon. 

Meanwhile, von Hertzen is think¬ 
ing in national terms. “To create a 
balance of population throughout 
the country and improve the most 
underdeveloped areas,” he says, “I 
have suggested that three new towns 
be founded in virgin territory—one 
in northern Finland, one in Ostro- 
bothnia (western Finland) and one 
in eastern Finland.” 

Von Hertzen, who has headed the 
United Nations European Seminar 
on Social Aspects of Housing, has 
been asked to describe the Tapiola 
Plan at meetings of town plan¬ 
ners in a number of countries. 
“Sociologists tell us,” he says, “that 
congested urban surroundings ac¬ 
centuate social and psychological 


problems—alcoholism, vagrancy, 
juvenile delinquency aqd suicide, to 
mention a few. The most important 
target of today’s town planning 
must be the creation of a socially and 
biologically suitable environment 
for man to live in. Modern housing 
holds the key.” 

Though there has been some use 
of prefabrication in Tapiola, each 
building is designed to break the 
uniformity of the scene. As Heikki 
von Hertzen put it, “Architecture is 
a secondary factor; a community 
must be a living organism. We try 
to remember, above all, the individu¬ 
ality of man and his nearness to 
nature.” 

So Finns .continue to join the 
waiting list to live in this amazingly 
successful experimental community. 
They know that the people of 
Tapiola enjoy a varied yet serene 
life rarely found in fast-growing 
modern cities. 
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Figuratively Speaking ' 

At a conference on the growth of automation in business, the speaker 
pointed to areas where even more automation was likely. “But,” he 
remarked, “heaven forbid that we should ever lose interest in the girl in 
the black sweater.” —l. e. d. 

After buying a pair of stretch pants, one woman eagerly awaited her 
husband’s comment about her appearance. “They make your feet look 
big, too,” he remarked. —B. c. 

Curvaceous actress Gina Lollobrigida may be on her way to becoming 
a modern Mae West, with her name incorporated into the French lan¬ 
guage. A new French dictionary, or so it is reported, lists the word LoUo- 
hrigidienne, defined as: “Used by artists to describe rolling landscape, or 
by aurveyors, etc., for a hilly terrain.” —Tiu insider's NtwtUutr 
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“Can I Help?’ 

By Evan Hill 


Sometimes it is better just to 
answer the question instead of ashing it 


T he people from whom we 
bought the old farmhouse left 
us a paraffin-burning kitch¬ 
en stove, but took with them the 45- 
gallon oil drum and the stand on 
which it stood. So we telephoned 
Austin Corbett, the oil dealer. ‘ 

It was early spring, a bright brit- 
de day, and my wife was there alone 
when Austin’s man drove down the 
lane. She showed him where he 
should put the drum in the barn and 
went back into the house. Soon she 
heard his knock. 

‘*Does your husband have a hand¬ 
saw?” he asked. ‘‘And may I cut up 
those old two-by-fours in the corner 
of the barn ?” 

It would have been so simple for 
him just to have delivered what 
we’d ordered—a drum of paraffin— 
and then gone on his way. Instead, 
he swifdy cut the old grey two-by- 
fours into proper lengths, spiked 
them togetner with nails he had 
pulled screeching from the weath¬ 
ered wood, and nailed the stand 
against the barn wall. he lifted 


the empty oil drum on top of the 
stand and filled it for us. 

Austin’s man could have filled the 
drum and left me to discover how to 
empty it (with siphon, with pump, 
wiA curses), or how to get all four 
hundredweight of it up on to a stand 
(with plank or hoist, strain and 
sprain) so gravity would drain it 
easily. He could have said, ‘‘You 
ncea a stand. Ring me when you get 
one.” But he had not. He had 
simply asked himself how he could 
help us, and then gone ahead— 
without intrusion, without fanfare, 
without expecting a reward. 

This was almost 20 years ago, but 
I still wouldn’t think of dealing 
with any other company. Somehow 
Austin always employs men who are 
exceptionally helpful. Not talking- 
helpful or asking-helpful, but thin\- 
mg-hclpful, </oi>ig-helpful. 

Some time ago the Bells’ farm, on 
Pike Hill Road, was burnt down. 
They saved six cows, some furni¬ 
ture, but not much more. A neigh¬ 
bour drove up to see and smell the 
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smoking cellar hole and kick at the 
hre-crumbled granite. He shook his 
head, then told old Mr, Bell, “l£ 
there’s anything 1 can do, just let me 
know.” When he drove away he left 
only ritual words behind. 

But other men and women—the 
philosophical kin to Austin’s men— 
came quietly up the hill with help. 
They brought beds and mattresses, 
hay for the cattle, sacks of potatoes, 
and cooking utensils and clothes. 
These were the doers, not the offer¬ 
ers. They knew instinctively that 
genuine help is a private, personal 
thing, and the phrase, “Can I 
help?” is something you ask only of 
yourself. The man who asked old 
Mr. Bell what he could do just 
wanted to get on record as offering 
help. He was taking care of his con¬ 
science, not of Mr. Bell. 

There are those to whom helping 
is as natural, and perhaps as neces¬ 
sary, as breathing. I remember a 
paratroop major who shared a ward 
with me during the latter part of the 
war. His right shoulder had been 
shot away by mortar fire and his 
upper body was sheathed in a bulky 
plaster cast. But he could walk, 
while many of us among the 3,000 
wounded in that hospital could not, 
and his left arm was free. 

I watched him teach himself to 
write left-handed, and then one day 
he began to wander through the 
wards. In civilian life he had been 
an insurance salesman, and now he 
went from bed to bed advising us 
about insurance. Some suggestions 
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he made to me have not only saved 
me money over the years but also 
meant added security forlny family. 

Why did he do it? Perhaps bore¬ 
dom was the reason. Perhaps he was 
merely practising* his traoe. But I 
don’t think so. 1 suspect that, like 
Austin’s men, he simply had to 
help. For helpfulness is brother to 
usefulness, and 1 think this major 
sensed more than most of us the 
meaning of Goethe’s comment, “A 
useless life is an early death.” 

There have always been those 
selfish souls who consider helping as 
a quid pro quo —something paid out 
so that later it may be paid back, 
hopefully swollen with profit. But 
that’s not help; that’s bartering or 
speculating. True help is motiveless, 
uncontaminated; the best kind often 
is anonymous. Although frequently 
it does seem to reap rewards, these 
are by-products, not the purpose, of 
the helpful acts. 

A few years ago the office man¬ 
ager for a large toy manufacturer, a 
man of 40 who in 20 years had 
worked his way through most of his 
company’s divisions, was suddenly 
informed of a reorganization. 

“It’s not that we don’t value you, 
Dick,” the Chairman told him, “but 
the board decided we need a man 
from outside. He’ll be a director; 
you’ll report to him.” He paused. 
“You know how it is.” 

“No,” Dick blurted, “I don’t 
know how it is.” And he left the 
office angrily, a by-passed executive. 

As assistant to the new director, 
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Dick couldn’t bring himself to sabo¬ 
tage, but he gave only the mini¬ 
mum. He was never curt, but he 
was never voluble either. He never 
volunteered the knowledge and 
guidance the new* man looked to 
him to provide. 

Then one day in the company 
canteen he sat next to an old ma¬ 
chinist whose ritual greeting was, 
“Well, Dick, earnin’ your pay?” 
The ritual answer was, “Well, not 
today’’—^and when Dick said it, he 
realized that this time it was true. 

And he knew then that for him 
to be happy, to think well of him¬ 
self, he had to produce. Knowing 
the personalities involved, he could 
guide his boss away from conflict;;^- 
and did. He briefed his boss on how 
key men would react to innovation, 
wrote memos suggesting changes 
he’d once hoped to intrc^uce him¬ 
self. And he relt better; he was alive 
again. 

A year later the director was 
erffered an executive position with a 
larger company. He did not want 
the job himself and recommended 
his assistant. Dick accepted, nearly 
doubling his salary. 

Thus Dick’s success would seem 
to be a by-product of his helpfulness. 
Yet it might also be said that those 


qualities that make us helpful hu¬ 
man beings are also those needed for 
success. 

True help involves compassion, 
caring, a wOlingness to give of self. 
But sometimes it takes strength to 
select the proper kind of help. Last 
winter I watched a mother teaching 
her crippled daughter to ski. The 
girl, a laughing, beautiful child of 
13, fell frequently. Her mother 
stood there smiling, but did not help 
the child in her struggle to her feet. 
It was difficult for both of them—^it 
was hard for me just to watch—^but 
it was right. For this child, falling 
down was growing up. Physical 
help would not have strengthened 
her muscles; it would have made the 
child dependent. The easy way 
would have been to stay at home, 
but that would have been no help at 
all. 

“Can I help?’’ can be a useful 
guideline to us all—in our relation¬ 
ships with family and friends, in 
business, in civic enterprise. Like^ 
Austin’s oilman we can ask our¬ 
selves the silent question and look 
about us to see what needs doing. 

Everyone at times needs help. 
And help given is not something 
expendea. It is like love, the real 
flowering of the human spirit. 


the catalogue for a sale of postage stamps in Bournemouth: “The 
British Empire will be disposed of in the morning, mixed lots in the 
afternoon.’’ * —The FiOd 
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A ccording to official records of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, I owe my life to “a 
miraculous escape.” But was it only an amaz¬ 
ing twist of fate that saved me from certain 
death? Or was there something more—an¬ 
other man’s incredible courage—that helped 
me live to tell the tale? Even now, nearly 22 
years later, I still wonder. 

That June night in 1944, on 419 Squadron’s 


THE THIRTEENTH SORTIE 


station at Middleton St. George, 
County Durham, our seven-man 
crew was sitting oq the grass by our 
Lancaster bomber, waiting to take 
off for France. W.e were all Cana¬ 
dians except Roy Vigars, our Eng¬ 
lish flight-engineer. 

For us, it was a night of mixed 
omens. A few hours earlier we’d 
been briefed for a raid on the rail¬ 
way yards at Cambrai—our crew’s 
thirteenth sortie. Moreover, we were 
due on target shordy after midnight 
on June 13. 

Then, as if to compensate, a turret 
gunner, Andy Mynarski, my closest 
pal in the crew, found a four-leaf 
clover in the grass. Twirling the 
lucky token like a tiny propeller; lie 
turned to me. “Here, Pat,’’ he said. 
“Yowtakeit.” 

Minutes later our black, four- 
engined Lane —A for Able —was 
climbing into the darkness, one of 
200 bombers which No. 6 Group 
sent out that night, a week after 
D-Day, to pound German supply 
lines. 1 sat alone in the Lane’s glass- 
domed rear turret, watching the 
evening stars come out. As the 
“Tail-End Charlie,’’ I was shut off 
behind the revolving turret’s doors, 
far from the rest or (jhe crew. My 
only contact with them was via the 
intercom, on which pilot Art de- 
Breync’s voice now crackled briefly: 
“Estimating 80 minutes more to 
target.” 

“Thanks,” came Andy Mynar- 
ski’s reply from thc^ mid-upper 
turret. “No hurry.” 


In our crew, which had been to¬ 
gether for a year, Andy was a rela¬ 
tive newcomer. Four months earlier, 
before our first operational flight, 
he’d turned up to replace a gunner 
who had gone to hospital. 

At 27, Andy was a quiet, stocky 
fellow with a slow, boyish grin. The 
son of Polish immigrants, he had 
grown up in Winnipeg and left 
school at 16, when his father died, to 
help support four younger brothers 
and sisters. After joining the army 
in 1941, he’d switched over to the 
RCAF because most of his friends 
were in it. To Andy, friends were 
important. 

We soon became good chums. 
Since 1 was an officer and Andy an 
NCO, rank separated us into differ¬ 
ent quarters. But we made light of 
it. Splitting up in camp after a 
flight or a pub-crawl in town. I’d 
slap him on the back and say, “So 
long, Irish.” 

He’d stiffen, exaggerate a salute 
and reply with a hint of Polish ac¬ 
cent, “Good night, sir" 

In a tight spot, I could always 
count on him. Once, on leave in 
London with Andy and two more of 
the crew, I got into a late-night scrap 
and phoned them from a police 
station. They laughed and said a 
night in the cells would teach me a 
lesson. While the others went back 
to sleep, however, Andy got up to 
bail me out. 

But one thing Andy would not 
do. Even on practice flights, he 
would not go into the rear turret. 

7 ^ 
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Like most air gunners, he hated its 
cramped isolation. “Back there,” he 
said, “you’re completely cut off.” 

Back there now, as wc crossed the 
French coast, I saw enemy search¬ 
lights sweeping the sky, then lazy 
puffs o£ smoke and deceptively 

Flight-Lientenaut Broplij 



Andrew Mjnarski 
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a sunbursts of sparks. “Light 
low, skipper,” I reported. 
Suddenly, with a blinding flash, 
a searchlight caught us. Others 
quickly converged. “Hang on I” 
called deBreyne. “We’re coned 1 ” 
He threw the Lane into a banking 
dive, then swung upwards, trying to 
squirm away from the deadly glare. 
Then, just as suddenly, we were in 
the dark again. 

We’d escaped—or had we? The 
Germans sometimes let a bomber 
shake loose, once their night fighters 
got a fix on it. It was too soon to 
tell. 

Past the coastal defences, we be¬ 
gan a slow descent. This was to be 
a low-level raid from 2,000 feet. We 
were down to 5,000 feet when I 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a twin- 
engined fighter. “Bogey astern f ” I 
yelled on the intercom. “Six 
o’clock I ” 

Instantly, as he’d done to evade 
the searchlights, deBreyne began to 
corkscrew. Seconds later I saw a 
JU-88 streaking up from below. 
“He’s coming under us I” 

As I whirled my turret round and 
opened fire, the white-bellied Jerry 
plane flashed by with its cannons 
blazing. Three sharp explosions 
rocked our aircraft. Two hits 
knocked out both port engines and 
set a wing tank on fire. The third 
tore into the fuselage, starting an¬ 
other fire between Andy’s turret and 
mine. 

We began losing altitude fast. I 
listened for orders on the intercom. 
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but it was dead. Then a red light 
flashed in my turret—the signal to 
bale out. A for Able was doomed. 
For some reason, 1 glanced at my 
watch. It was 13 minutes past mia- 
night on June 13. 

While Art deBreyne fought to 
keep the plane from heeling over in 
a spiral clive, bomb-aimer Jack Fri- 
day tugged at the forward escape 
hatch. It flew open with the vio¬ 
lent updraught, hit his head and 
knocked him out. Jack was still un¬ 
conscious when flight engineer Roy 
Vigars dropped mm through the 
hole, yanked his rip-cord and 
jumpeo after him. Navigator Bob 
Bodie went next, then wireless oper¬ 
ator Jim Kelly. 

When pilot Art deBreyne jumped 
—^from barely 800 feet—he felt sure 
that Andy Mynarski and I had 
both already succeeded in getting 
out of the rear hatch. 

But he was wrong. 

In order to fire, I’d swung my 
turret to port. Now I had to 
straighten it out so that I could go 
back into the plane for my parachute 
and then jump from the rear door. 

I pressed the rotation pedal. Noth¬ 
ing happened. The hydraulic system 
had been shattered, locking my tur¬ 
ret at such an angle that 1 couldn’t 
Kt out. Meanwhile, inside the 
fuselage, flames were sweeping to¬ 
wards me. 

Don*t panic, I told myself. 
There*! still another way. I man¬ 
aged to open the turret d^rs a few 
inches, reached in forlmy parachute 


and clipped it on. Then 1 began 
hand-cranking the turret to the 
beam position, where I’d be able! 
to flip right out into the slipstream. 
To my horror, the rotating gear 
broke off. Now there was no way 
out. At that moment, imprisoned in : 
a failing plane, I rememl^red Andy 
Mynar^i’s words: “Back there, 
you’re completely cut off.’’ 

Then I saw him. Andy had slid ^ 
down from the mid-upper turret;; 
and made his way back to the rear 
escape hatch, about 15 feet from me. 
Just as he was about to jump, he 
glanced round and sp(kted me < 
through the perspex part of my;} 
turret. One look told him I was 
trapped. 

Instantly, he turned away from 
the hatch—his doorway to safety— 
and started towards me. With the 
aircraft lurching drunkenly, Andy . 
couldn’t keep his feet. He got down 
on his hands and knees and crawled [ 
—^straight through blazing hy- i i 
draulic oil. By the time he reachra 
the tail, his flying suit was on fire.*!: 
I shook my head—it was hopeless. 
“Don’t try!’’ 1 shouted. I waved 
him away. 

Andy didn’t seem to notice. Com¬ 
pletely ignoring his own plight, he 
grabbed a fire axe and tried to smash 
the turret free. It gave slightly, but 
not enough. Wild with desperation, ;j 
he tore at the doors with his bare || 
hands—in vain. By now he was a || 
mass of flames below the waist. See¬ 
ing him like that, I forgot every¬ 
thing else. Over die roar oi wind 
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and the whine of our engines, 1 
screamed and screamed again, “Go 
back, Andy! Get out!” 

At last, with time running out, he 
realized that he could do nothing 
to help me. When I waved him 
away again, he hung his head and 
nodded, as though he was ashamed 
to leave—ashamed that sheer heart 
and courage hadn’t been enough. 
Even then, Andy didn’t turn his 
back on me. Instead, he crawled 
backwards, through the fire again, 
never taking his eyes off me. On his 
face was a look of mute anguish. 

When Andy reached the escape 
hatch again, he stood up. Slowly, as 
he’d often done before in happier 
times together, he came to attention. 
Standing there in his flaming 
clothes, a grimly magnificent figure, 
he saluted me I 

At the same time, just before he 
jumped, he said something. And 
though I couldn’t hear, 1 knew it 
was “Good night, sir.’’ 

I turned, watched him fall away 
beneath the tail and saw his para¬ 
chute open. So long, Irish. Good 
luc\. 

Now I was alone. The Lane was go¬ 
ing down less steeply than before, 
but I knew it would hit the ground 
in a matter of seconds, with five tons 
of high explosives barely 50 feet 
from me. I curled up in the way 
prescribed for crash landings and 
waited for death. 

Time froze. While I was strug¬ 
gling inside the turret and Andy 
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was fighting to get me out alive, a 
minute or more had flasj;ied by like 
a second. 

Now the last agonizing seconds 
were like eternity.. Prayers and ran¬ 
dom thoughts raced through my 
mind. Had Mary, full of grace . . . 
God, I hope Andy got down . . . 
Pray for us sinners . . . “Brophy? 
Oh, he went for a Burton over Cam- 
brai.” 

Suddenly time caught up. Every¬ 
thing came at once—the ground’s 
dark blur, the slam of a thousand 
sledge-hammers, the screech of rip¬ 
ping metal. Just as the Lane went 
bellying into a field, a thick tree 
slasned away its flaming port wing, 
spinning the plane violently to the 
left—its last dying lurch. This is it. 
But in that instant, at the last possi¬ 
ble moment, the whiplash snapped 
my turret-prison open. 

Without knowing it—for I’d 
blacked out—I was hurled through 
the air. When I came to a few sec¬ 
onds later, I heard two explosions. 
Only when I felt the solid, blessed 
earth tremble under me did I realize 
that the crash was over, and some¬ 
how, I was alive. 

Slowly, fearfully, I moved my 
arms and legs. Nothing hurt. Then 
I sat up. I wasn’t even scratched I It 
was as if some gentle, unseen hand 
had swept me out of that hellish 
turret, now twisted and blazing a 
hundred feet away. Incredibly, and 
luckily for me, only two of the 
Lane’s 20 bombs hao exploded. 

But fear and horror had left their 
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mark. For when I tore off my 
helmet, most of my hair came 
with it. 

After a night in hiding, 1 ap> 
proached a farmer, who turned out 
to be a Resistance leader. With six 
other allied airmen, 1 was passed 
through the French underground 
for II weeks, until British troops 
found us near Lens. All this time 1 
kept seeking word of the rest of the 
crew—especially Andy Mynarski. 

When I got back to England, on 
September /j, I found out what had 
happened. Roy Vigars and another 
member of the crew had been taken 
prisoner; three others had got back 
via the underground. One of |hese 
was wireless operator Jim Kelly. 
After his parachute jump, Jim told 
me, a farmer hid him in a barn. 
Soon another Frenchman arrived 
there. In halting English, he spoke 
of a parachutist who had landed 
alive, only to die of severe burns. 
Then he held out a flying helmet. 
Painted across the front was 
“Andy.” 

Almost numb with grief, I real¬ 
ized that Jim didn’t know—^no one 
else could know—^why Andy died. 
I told the story to him, and later to 
Air Force officials. 

The RCAF document describing 


my escape as “miraculous” went on 
to say that Andy “must have been 
fully aware that in trying to free the 
rear gunner he was almost certain 
to lose his own life.” 

With that citation, Andrew 
Charles Mynarski was posthumous¬ 
ly awarded the Victoria Cross. His 
portrait was hung in the National 
Gallery in Ottawa, and Winnipeg 
namea a school after this quiet 
young Canadian whose last act was 
a supreme triumph of the human 
spirit. 

Only the second member of the 
RCAF to win the V.C., Andy was 
one of very few in history to receive 
it on the uncorroborated evidence 
of a single witness. And I’ll always 
believe that a divine providence in¬ 
tervened to save me because of what 
I had seen—so that the world might 
know of a gallant man who laid 
down his life for a friend. 

* * « 

A reunion was held in Winnipeg 
last November to salute the memory 
of Andrew Mynarski and mark 
tenth anniversary of the school 
named after him. All six surviving 
members of A for Able*s crew were 
present: Art deBreyne, Jack 
Jim Kelly, Bob Bodie, Pat Brophy 
and Roy Vigars. 
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<sVn old farmer, asked why he had never married, explained, “Welli 
I’d rather go through life wanting something I didn’t have than having 
something I didn’t w«nt.” —M. A. 
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THE FRESH 
APPROACH 

TO 

SATISFIED 

CUSTOMERS 


By Ira Wolfert 



In the United States^ a 
highly organized distribution 
system maintains a fast 
flow of fruit and vegetables 
to all corners of the land 


■ , ■ f HEN A TRAIN Carrying 

;', heads of lettuce starts off 
from California, it is as if 
a head of state were travelling. The 
lettuce’s progress towards its destin¬ 
ation is duly reported and followed 
with keen attention in all the big 
food markets of the United States 
and Canada. 

I have been journeying through a 
litde-known world to find out now 
America eats, and this is one of the 
many fascinating things I noted: a 
close watch is kept on more than loo 
different kinds of fruit and veg¬ 
etables, cm peanuts and livestock, on 
practically all important farm 
products on their way to market 
Each day at points of origin oi 
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fruit and vegetables the num^r of 
railway trucks and the kinds of cofn- 
modities are telegraphed to the U.b. 
Department of Agriculture. Road 
stations at the California and 
Florida borders report the outteund 
passage of loaded trueb. rom 
Washington the news is flashed by 
teleprinter to Market News Service 
offices in some 200 market and pro¬ 
ducing areas across the country. 

Then, at seven o’clock wen morn¬ 
ing, it is all double-checked. In 41 

cities in the United States and five m 

_1- .M.inravc ^yfifcss affencies. 


shipping lines, 

houL disclose what has arrived on 

track.” ., 1 

This comes together With a welter 


of other news— prices accordmg to 
state of origin, kind of container, 
grade, size, quality and condition 
lall of which is sent out from 
Washington in a final report. 

From this travel news, farm^ 
and middlemen can compute^ 
food supplies are avaUable. At the 
first sign of shortagedevelopmg any¬ 
where, food trains and lorncs can 
alter course and converge on it, like 
ships at sea answermg an bOb. i nc 

result: supply meets demand,every¬ 
body eats; prices hold smpnsmgly 
stable and, thanks to the etem^ 
competition, reason^le. ■ 

Nature Never Thought 
performance is quite remark^lc 
when you think about it. The 
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United States is a very big country, 
and it is organized in a way nature 
never thought of when organizing a 
food supply for her creatures. While 
consumers have been moving away 
from the farms, the farmers them¬ 
selves have in effect been concen¬ 
trating in what amount to “cities” 
of their own— i.e. dairy farmers in 
one region, chicken farmers in an¬ 
other, onion growers in still another. 
It has been the best way to take full 
advantage of the varying riches in 
the land. 

Yet, day after day, in season and 
out, grocery stores over an area 3,000 
miles wide and extending up into 
Canada find the same perishable 
produce on their doorstep. Even 
more remarkably, it is distributed in 
quantities that match demand so 
evenly that little goes to waste and 
the price is identical, except for shif>- 
ping costs, from coast to coast. 

T^e Iceman Cometh. Lately the 
men backstage have been coming up 
with surprising feats. One 1 saw last 
winter in my local supermarket. 
Outside, it was bitter cold, but here 
under the snow-covered roof, beam¬ 
ing like sunlight itself, were fresh, 
ripe cantaloups and honeydew 
melons at midsummer prices I 

Then in midwinter it was fresh 
strawberries, being sold at the same 
price as if it were summer. And also 
in summer, McIntosh apples, firm¬ 
bodied and young-tasting, nine 
months after coming off the tree. 

The icemen are learning how to 
overcome some of the limitations 


of refrigeration. Cold temperatures 
cause produce to slow up its life pro¬ 
cesses, as in sleep. Someliardy types 
suffer no ill effects from being 
knocked stiff by the freezers and 
kept comatose uAtil revived by the 
housewife. But others are light 
sleepers and cannot survive even as 
much cold as the bacteria that feed 
on them. McIntosh apples are in this 
latter category. So now growers 
store them in sealed rooms at 38 
degrees F., in an atmosphere that 
contains two- tp five-per-cent carbon 
dioxide instead of the normal trace. 
When the apples wake up, in the 
fresh air on their way to the shops, 
they show no ill effects. 

Another aid to refrigeration today 
is “pre-cooling.” Some freshly har¬ 
vested foods breathe out so much 
heat that the cooling equipment of 
a refrigerated truck cannot keep up 
with them: before the temperature 
gets low enough to put them to 
sleep, spoilage begins. So now they 
are pre-cooied. Every day, from 
growing fields in California and 
Arizona, for example, refrigerated 
loads of lettuce start their week-long 
journey to market by first rolling 
through giant vacuum-process cool¬ 
ing chamoers. The pockets of warm 
air inside the lea^ vegetable are 
gulped up, and the temperature is 
reduced from perhaps 90 degrees F. 
down to 34—crisp sleeping weather 
for lettuce, which mech^ical re¬ 
frigeration has no difficulty in 
maintaining. 

The results? Only a generation 
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ago, local shops were still drawing 
their fresh produce largely from 
their own neighbourhoods; most 
Americans ate dried beans, root 
vegetables and tinned foods all win¬ 
ter, endured fruitless months when 
the apples gave out. Now, even in 
remote country districts, the shops 
draw fresh food and produce from 
far and wide. 

“I look out of my window today 
and see one world,” Commissioner 
Albert Pacetta of New York’s De¬ 
partment of Markets told me. In a 
year the city gets 5,000 million 
pounds of fresh fruit and vegetables 
(45 varieties of fruit, 65 of veg¬ 
etables). Half comes from Califor¬ 
nia, Florida and New York S^tc. 
The other half comes from 42 other 
states and 30 foreign countries. 

So complicated is the process of 
stocking food stores that more 
Americans are engaged in market¬ 
ing food today (8*4 million) than in 
producing it (5 million). Of course, 
rnuch more is being done in the 
marketing process. For instance: 
when poultry was sold live, the 
housewife had to determine for her¬ 
self what condition it was in. Now 
most poultry is shipped ready to 
cook, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture employs some 1,900 
men, 485 of them veterinary experts, 
to inspect every slaughterea chicken, 
turkey, duck, goose or any other 
fowl that crosses a state line via com¬ 
mercial channels—and 2,000 million 
do that now every year» 

Rcfractomcters measure the sugar 


content of melons; colorimeters 
grade tomatoes; micrometers meas¬ 
ure the height of egg whites; spcc- 
trophotometric devices peer into the 
cores of apples. This too is part of 
marketing, to provide the consumer 
with the consistency of taste and 
quality he demands. 

Speedy Handling. To keep the 
fresh food coming in top condition 
to the right place at the right time in 
the right amounts involves a net¬ 
work so labyrinthine that it is barely 
comprehensible. Yet it is so reliable 
and smooth-working that it must 
rank as one of the wonders of the 
modern world. 

U.S. farmers today usually bring 
their wares to a country auction or 
shipping point. There the process of 
“containerization” begins, and an 
assembler or shipper takes over. A 
substantial part of the produce—75 
per cent of the tomatoes, 70 per cent 
of the peas, 50 per cent of the 
peaches—goes to the canners. An¬ 
other part goes to freezers. StHl , 
another goes to the newest and 
fastest-growing groups in the food 
trade — processors and purveyors 
who specialize in food preparation. 
What they do runs the gamut now 
from rinsing the sand out of 
spinach, to chopping mixed salads, 
to cutting sides or beef into ready-to- 
cook portions for restaurants and 
other large users. 

In the end it all goes directly or in¬ 
directly to primary receivers in the 
terminal markets, usually in cities 
with a population of 500,000 or over. 
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They buy food by the truckload—15 
tons at a time on the average—then 
break it up into “packages” for sale, 
through wholesalers and jobbers, 
who runnel it out to regional mar¬ 
kets, whose wholesalers and jobbers 
deliver it to the stores. And the 
traffic moves along this complicated 
road with such precision that no 
primary receiver I visited occupied 
premises large enough to contain the 
produce he handled in a day. “Pack¬ 
ages” had to go out of the back door 
as fast as truckloads came in 
through the front. 

The Price String. Prices in this 
free market reflect, with dazzling 
s^ed, the ever-changing supply and 
demand. Suppose that in Dilley, 
Texas, it begins to rain. The Federal 
Market News Service reports it, for 
this is vital news. It means: no more 
Texas melons for a few days, since 
they do not sweeten properly during 
rain. So the price of melons jumps 
within minutes, then quickly stabil¬ 
izes—at the same level all over the 
United States. It works like the old 
game of musical chairs, in reverse. 
Were New York to offer a higher 
price for melons than Philadelphia, 
melons would come flying to New 
York from Philadelphia. That 
would reduce Philadelphia’s supply, 
force it to raise its price to the New 
York level—and melons would start 
coming to it from Baltimore. Be¬ 
cause of fast transport the story is 
the same from coast to coast. The 
prices in all the markets in the 
United States, and thus in all the 
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stores, go up and down together as 
if pulled by a single stsing. 

The big end of the string is in 
New York, the nation’s biggest mar¬ 
ket. At midnight the lights arc being 
turned on near the east- and west- 
side waterfronts. There, in build¬ 
ings dating back to the Civil War, 
and spilling over into narrow streets 
bursting with the bounty nature 
yields to skilled hands, the dealers 
start pulling the price string back 
and forth. When it comes to rest, 
that is it—fdr them and for all 
Americans — until the following 
midnight. 

Cofl&ns of Cod. To see the process 
from the inside, I went to work one 
midnight with a primary receiver of 
fresh fish. As we approached his 
office in New York’s Fulton Fish 
Market, a customer came out of the 
darkness. “Lou, can you save me 
two boxes of cod?” he asked. (A 
box, which used to be called a “cof¬ 
fin,” contains over 500 pounds of 
fish.) Lou shook his head. “Only 
one,” he said. “And don’t ask me 
the price until I get to my office! ” 

Yesterday cod had sold for 14 
cents a pound, and Lou had lost 
money on it. The low price would 
stimulate demand; so today it would 
probably be in short supply. 

The first price Lou quoted for 
cod was 18 cents a pound, a jump of 
four cents. “Are you crazy?” cried 
the customer, but only half-hearted¬ 
ly. “Testing, testing,” explained 
Lou to me as the customer sprinted 
off to load two boxes. From a third 
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FOOD: THE FRESH APPROACH TO SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


customer, Lou asked for and got 22 
cents a pound, but after the leap to 
22 cents, the price of cod levelled 
off at 19 cents. 

A Romance Irresistible. All 

night long, the tug of war over price 
goes on, not only on the seven acres 
of the Fulton Fish Market, but also 
on the jammed 36 acres of Washing¬ 
ton Street, where fruit, vegetables 
and meat are sold. Here, with a roar 
that carries for miles across the 
sleeping city, come avalanches and 
tidal waves of the American abun¬ 
dance. From here will be supplied 
New York’s 24,000 retail food 
stores, including 700 supermarkets; 
nearly 21,000 restaurants; more than 


1,000 seagoing ships; 750 hotels and 
motels; 151 hospitals; and^ in addi¬ 
tion, secondary and regional mar¬ 
kets as far north as Montreal. What 
a fantastic sight it is, to see piled in 
such small space, the day’s food for 
some 20 million people! 

But there’s something else to see 
here—the American drama. They 
have changed almost everything 
about the food story except the plot. 
That remains the same old romance, 
with supply and demand finding 
each other irresistible and coming 
together in a clinch at the end. The 
result is a price determined largely 
by the consumer, and a food supply 
available on the same terms to all. 


Taken on Trust 

I WAS 16 and preparing for my first big date, just before the young man 
was due to arrive, I asked my mother, “What time do you want me to 
be in?’’ 

She hesitated for a moment, then said, “I don’t need to tell you that. 
You know the proper time for a nice young lady to be in.” Then she 
added, “And when you get in, I don’t want you to think you have to tell 
me everywhere you’ve been and everything you’ve done —just be able to." 


Clerical Errors 

When the Bishop of Fulham, a district of London, visited Russia, a 
notice was circulated among the English community in Moscow announc¬ 
ing that the Bishop would celebrate “Holy Communism (Anglican rite) 

at 8 a.m.’’ — The Sunday Times, London 


A WELL-KNOWN bishop and his wife were booked into a hotel for a 
diocesan conference. At the last moment his wife was unable to come, so 
the bishop went alone. Retiring to his hotel room that evening, he found 
the bedclothes turned back; his pyjamas were laid out on one side of the 
bed, while on the other side, neatly folded, was his surplice. —d. m. Price 



A recent archaeological expedition to 
the former site of one of the ancient 
cities of the Old World has been high¬ 
ly successful. The excavations, pains¬ 
takingly carried out over a three-year 
period, have produced many new 
artifacts which cast further light on 
the lives of the primitive people who 
inhabited ‘this area in the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century. Reproductions of some 
of the chief finds are shown below: 


Relics 

From 

the 

Twentieth 

Century 



Note the classic lines, 
simple and yet auth¬ 
oritative, of this road¬ 
side god, whose c/ 3 igy 
appeared at regular 
intervals along the 
thoroughfares of the 
day. Natives propiti¬ 
ated the deity by 
regular offerings of 
small metal pieces on 
which had been 
carved with great 
ingenuity, the face 
of their leader or 
chieftain. 


By Pierre Berton 



Condensed from "My War with the 20th 
Century," Q I96S by Pierre Berton 


glv wrought from tM-cserved 
skins of clomestic animals, this fetish 
was carried everywhere by males of 
the tribe, who believed its possession 
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REUCS FROM THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


conferred good fortune upon them. 
Without it, they felt lost, almost 
naked. Its presence gave them a sense 
of power and confidence, and a feeling' 
of “belonging.” 



Twentieth-century man’s ideas of the 
working of the human body were 
crude in the extreme. Here is a i960 
conception of what the human bpin 
was like. Natives actually believed that 
little hammers inside the head caused 
headaches, tension, nerviness, etc. 
They often swallowed pills in the hope 
of combating this “dull feeling.” 



Hand-carved clubs of various styles, 
many of them beautifully wrought, 
were chief weapons of the period. 
Tribes fought with them incessantly, 
and even children were drawn into 
warfare. Circular object (right) came 
equipped with string so that it could 
be retrieved by user after enemy was 
knocked out. 



The researchers had great difficulty 
identifying this object, believing as 
they did that by the early 1960's all 
cooking was done within the dwdl- 
ing. As these and similar artifacts were 
always found in the backyard or gar> 
den terrace, they concluaed that the 
objects were used for animal sacrifices 
to the various gods of the day. The 
theory is fortified by discovery of 
heavily charred bones in the near 
vicinity. 



These beautifully designed garments 
{aprons) are believed to have been 
worn by holy men presiding at saerh 
ficial rites. Animal juices staining 
many samples reinforce the theory. 
Note the delicacy of the workmanship 
and the sophistication of the native 
drawings, which show high ability 
and a mndamental understanding of 
both art and taste. The natives were 
obviously highly developed in such 
skills and handicrafts. 
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Jack London*s ‘'The Call of the 
IVild** is one of the most enthralling 
animal tales ever written. This 
climactic chapter reveals a master 
story-teller at his best 


By Jack London 






S PRING CAME ON OnCC 

more and at the end of 
all their wandering in the 
vast Yukon they found, not 
the fabled lost mine, but a 
shallow placer in a broad 
valley where the gold 
showed like yellow butter 
across the bottom of the 
washing pan. They sought 
no farther. Each day they 
worked earned John 
Thornton and his partners, 

Pete and Hank, thousands 
of dollars in clean dust and nuggets. 
The gold was sacked in moose-hide 
bags, 50 pounds to the bag, and 
piled like $0 much firewood outside 
the spruce-bough lodge. 

There was little for the dogs to 
do, and Buck spent long hours 
. musing by the fire. He was Thorn¬ 
ton’s dog, four years old, 140 


pounds, and but for the stray brown 
on his muzzle and above his eyes, 
and for the splash of white hair that 
ran midmost down his chest, he 
might well have been mistaken for a 
gigantic wolf. From his St. Bernard 
father he had inherited size and 
weight, but it was his Alsatian 
motner who bad given shape to that 


Condensfd from "The Call of the Wild," Q 1903, 1931, 1956 hy the MacmUlan Co., London, 
and published by CoUier-Maemillan, London, at I St. 




THE GHOST DOG 


size and weight. His muzzle was 
the long wolf muzzle, save that it 
was larger; and his head, somewhat 
broader, was the wolf head on a 
massive scale. 

Irresistible impulses seized him. 
He would be dozing in the heat of 
the day, when suddenly his head 
would lift and his ears cock up, 
intent and listening, and he would 
spring to his feet and dash away, 
and on and on, for hours, through 
the forest aisles and across the open 
spaces. He loved to run down dry 
watercourses, and to creep and spy 
upon the bird life in the woods. Es¬ 
pecially he loved to run in the dim 
twilight of the summer midnights, 
listening to the subdued and sl<Sfcpy 
murmurs of the forest, reading signs 
and sounds as man may read a 
book, and seeking for the mysteri¬ 
ous something that called—called, 
waking or sleeping, at all times, for 
him to come. 

The Wild Brother. One night he 
sprang from sleep with a start, 
nostrils quivering, mane brisding. 
From the forest came the call (or 
one note of it, for the call was many- 
noted)—a long-drawn howl, like, 
yet unlike, any noise made by husky 
dog. And he knew it as a sound 
heard before. He sprang through 
the sleeping camp and in silence 
dashed through the woods till he 
came to an open place among the 
trees, and, looking out, saw, erect 
on haunches, with nose pointed to 
the skv, a long, lean,timber wolf. 

Buck had made no noise, yet the 


wolf ceased howling. Buck stalked 
into the open, half-crouching, body 
gathered compactly together, tail 
straight and stiff, feet railing with 
unwonted care. Every movement 
advertised commingled threatening 
and overture of friendliness. It was 
the menacing truce that marks the 
meeting of wild beasts. But the wolf 
fled at the sight. Buck followed, 
with wild leapings, in a frenzy to 
overtake. He ran the wolf into a 
blind channel in the bed of the 
creek, where a timber jam barred 
the way. The wolf whirled about, 
pivoting on his hind legs after the 
fashion of cornered husky dogs, 
snarling and bristling, clipping his 
teeth together. 

Buck did not attack, but circled 
him about and hedged him in with 
friendly advances. The wolf was sus¬ 
picious and afraid. But in the end 
Buck’s pertinacity was rewarded. 
The wolf, finding that no harm was 
intended, finally sniffed noses with 
him. Then they became friendly 
and played about in the nervous, ' 
half-coy way in which fierce beasts 
belie their fierceness. After some 
time the wolf started off at an easy 
lope, and they ran side by side 
through the sombre twilight, 
straight up the creek bed and across 
the bleak divide where it took its 
rise. Buck knew he was at last an* ^ 
swering the call, running by the j 
side of his woods brother towards j 
the place from which the call surely 
came. Old memories were coming 
upon him fast, and he was stirring 
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to them. He had done this thing 
before, somewhere in another and 
dimly remembered world. 

They stopped by a running 
stream to drink, and, stopping, 
Buck remembered John Thornton. 
He sat down. His love for this man 
was feverish and burning; it was 
adoration. For John Thornton had 
saved his life, which was some¬ 
thing; further, he was the ideal mas¬ 
ter, rough but generous and kind. 

The wolf started on, then re¬ 
turned to him, sniffing noses and 
making actions as though to encour¬ 
age him. But Buck turned about 
and started slowly on the back 
track. For the better part of an hour 
the wild brother ran by his side, 
whining softly. Then he sat down, 
ointed his nose upward and 
owled. It was a mournful howl; 
and as Buck held steadily on his 
way, he heard it grow faint and 
fainter until it was lost in the 
distance. 

In the Prime of Life. Thornton 
was eating dinner when Buck 
dashed into camp and sprang upon 
him in a frenzy of affection, over¬ 
turning him, scrambling upon him, 
licking his face and biting his hand. 

For two days and nights Buck 
never left camp, never let Thornton 
out of his sight. But after two days 
the call in the forest began to sound 
more imperiously than ever. Buck’s 
restlessness came back, and he was 
haunted by recollections of the wild 
brother and the run side by side 
tfii^gh the wide forest stretches. 
88 


Once again he took to wandering. 

He began to sleep out at night, 
staying away from camp for days at 
a time. Once he wandered for a 
week, seeking vainly for fresh sign 
of the wild brother, killing his meat 
as he travelled, and travelling with 
the long easy lope that seems never 
to tire. He fished for salmon in a 
broad stream, and by this stream he 
killed a large black bear that was 
blinded by mosquitoes and raging 
through trie forest helpless and ter¬ 
rible. Even so, it was a hard fight, 
and it aroused the last latent rem¬ 
nants of Buck’s ferocity. The blood¬ 
longing became stronger than ever. 

A carnivorous animal, living on 
a straight meat diet, he was in full < 
flower, at the high tide of his life, 
overspilling with vigour and viril¬ 
ity. His muscles snapped into play 
sharply, like steel springs. Life 
streamed through him in splendid 
flood, glad and rampant. 

“Never was there such a dog,” 
said John Thornton one day, as the 
partners watched Buck marching 
out of camp. 

“When he was made, the mould 
was broke,” said Pete. 

They saw him marching out of 
camp, but they did not sec the 
instant and terrible transformaticHi 
which took place as soon as he was 
within the secrecy of the forest. At 
once he became a thing of the wild, 
stealing along softly, cat-footed, a 
passing shadow that appeared and 
disappeared among the shadows. 

As the fall of the year came on, 
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Great Moments in Medicine 


One of the oldest formal regulations set The physician of today subscribes to a 
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the moose appeared in greater 
abundance, moving slowly down to 
meet the winter in the lower and 
less rigorous valleys. Buck had 
already dragged down a stray part- 
grown calf; but he longed for larger 
and more formidable quarry, and 
he came upon it one day on the 
divide at the head of the creek. 
A band of 20 moose had crossed 
over from the land of streams and 
timber, and chief among them 
was a great bull. He was in a 
savage temper, and, standing over 
six feet from the ground, a for¬ 
midable antagonist. Back and forth 
he tossed his great palmated anders, 
branching to 14 points and embrac¬ 
ing seven feet within the tips, flis 
small eyes burned with a vicious and 
bitter light, while he roared with 
fury at sight of Buck. 

From the bull’s side, just forward 
of the flank, protruded a feathered 
arrow end, which accounted for his 
savageness. Guided by that instinct 
which came from the old hunting 
days of the primordial world. Buck 
proceeded to cut the bull out from 
the herd. 

He would bark and dance about 
in front of the bull, just out of 
reach of the great anders and of 
the terrible splay hoofs which could 
have stamped his life out with a 
single blow. Unable to turn his back 
on the fanged danger and go on, the 
bull was driven into paroxysms of 
rage. At such moments he charged 
Buck, who retreated craftily, luring 
him on. But then t^o or three of the 


younger bulls would charge baplc 
upon Buck and enable the wounded 
bull to rejoin the herd. 

There is a patience of the wild- 
dogged, tireless, persistent as life it¬ 
self—that holds motionless for end¬ 
less hours the spider in its web, the 
snake in its coils, the panther in its 
ambuscade; this patience belonged 
to Buck as he clung to the flank of 
the herd, retarding its march, irritat¬ 
ing the young bulls, worrying the 
cows with their half-grown calves, 
and driving the wounded bull mad 
with helpless rage. For half a day 
Buck kept attacking, cutting out his 
victim as fast as it could rejoin its 
mates, wearing out the patience of 
creatures preyed upon—which is a 
lesser patience than that of creatures 
preying. 

As the day wore along, the young 
bulls retraced their steps more and 
more reluctantly to the aid of their 
beset leader. The life of only one > 
member of the herd was demanded, ■ 
and in the end they were content to J 
pay the toll. As twilight felh the i 
old bull stood with lowered head, * 
watching his mates shamble on at a 
rapid pace through the fading light. 
He could not follow, for before his ’ 
nose leaped the merciless fanged 
terror that would not let him go. 

From then on, night and day, 
Buck never left his prey, never gave 
it a moment’s rest, never permitted 
it to browse the leaves of trees or the 
shoots of young birch and willow. 
Nor did he give the wounded bull 
opportunity to slake his burning 
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thirst in the slender trickling 
streams they crossed. The great 
head drooped more and more under 
its trees of horns, and the shambling 
trot grew weaker,and weaker. At 
last, at the end of the fourth day, 
Buck pulled the great moose down. 

A Hurricane of Fury. For a day 
and a night he remained by the kill, 
eating and sleeping. Then, rested, 
refreshed and strong, he turned his 
face towards the camp and John 
Thornton. As he broke into the long 
easy lope and went on, hour after 
hour, he became oppressed with a 
sense of calamity. 

Three miles away from camp he 
came upon a fresh trail that sent his 
neck hair rippling and bristling. It 
led straight towards camp. Buck 
hurried on, swifdy and stealthily, 
every nerve straining and intense, 
alert to the multitudinous details 
which told a story—all but the end. 
Now came the faint sound of many 
voices, rising and falling in a sing¬ 
song chant. Bellying forward to the 
edge of the clearing, he found 
Hank, lying on his face, feathered 
with arrows like a porcupine. 

At the same instant Buck peered 
out where the spruce-bough lodge 
had been and saw what made his 
hair leap straight up on his neck 
and shoulders. A gust of overpower¬ 
ing rage swept over him. He did not 
know it, but he growled aloud with 
a terrible ferocity. For the last time 
in his life he allowed passion to 
usurp cunning and reason, and it 
was because of his great love for 


John Thornton that he lost his head. 

The Yeehat Indians were dancing 
about the wreckage of the lodge 
when they heard a fearful roaring 
and saw rushing upon them an 
animal the like of which they had 
never seen before. It was Buck, a 
live hurricane of fury, hurling him¬ 
self upon them in a frenzy to des¬ 
troy. He sprang at the foremost 
man, ripping his throat wide open. 
VV'ith the next bound he tore die 
throat of a second. There was no 
withstanding him. He plunged 
about in their midst, tearing, rend¬ 
ing, destroying. So rapid were his 
movements, and so closely were the 
Indians tangled together, that they 
shot one another with their arrows; 
and one young hunter, hurling a 
spear at Buck in mid-air, drov<; it 
through the chest of another hunter. 

Then a panic seized the Yechats, 
and they fled in terror to the woods, 
pr(x:laiming the advent of the Evil 
Spirit. And truly Buck was the 
fiend incarnate, raging at their heels 
and dragging them down like deer 
as they raced through the trees. 

Wearying of the pursuit. Buck 
returned to the desolated camp. 
Here, Thornton’s desperate struggle 
was fresh-written on the earth, 
and Buck scented every detail of it 
down to the edge of a deep pool, 
muddy and discoloured, from 
which no trace led away. 

All day Buck brooded by the pool 
or roamed restlessly about the camp. 
Death, as a cessation of movement, 
as a passing out and away from the 
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lives of the living, he knew, and he 
knew John 'Fhornton was dead. It 
left a great void in him somewhat 
akin to hunger, but a void which 
ached and ached, and which food 
could not fill. 

Night came on, and a full moon 
rose high over the trees, lighting the 
land till it lay bathed in ghostly day. 
And now Buck became alive to a 
stirring of the new life in the forest. 
1 le stfxid up, listening and scenting. 
From far away drifted a faint, sharp 
yelp, followed by a chorus of similar 
sharp yelps. As the moments passed, 
the yelps grew closer and louder. 
Again Buck knew them as things 
heard in that other world which 
persisted in his memory. It was the 
call, the many-noted call, sounding 
more com[X‘lling than ever before. 
And as never hetore, he was ready 
U) obev. John 'riiornton was dead. 
I’hc last tic was broken. Man and 
the claims of man no longer bound 
him. 

The Song of the Pack. The years 
were not many when the Yeehats 

j 

noted a change in the breed of tim¬ 
ber wolves; some were seen with 
splashes of brown on head and muz¬ 
zle, and with a rift of white cen¬ 
tring down the chest. But more re¬ 
markable than this, the Yeehats tell 
of a Ghost Dog that runs at the 
head of the pack. They are afraid of 
this Ghost Dog, for it has cunning 
greater than they, stealing from 
their camps in fierce winters, rob¬ 
bing their traps, slaying their dogs, 
and defying the bravest hunters. 
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Hunters there arc who fail to re¬ 
turn to the camp, and hunters found 
with throats slashed cruelly open 
and with wolf prints about them in 
the snow greater than the prints of 
any wolf. 

Each autumn when the Yeehats 
follow the movement of the moose, 
there is a certain valley which they 
never enter. And women there are 
who become sad when the word 
goes over the fire of how the Evil 
Spirit came to select that valley for 
an abiding place. 

In the summers there is one visi¬ 
tor, however, to that valley of which 
the Yeehats do not know. It is a 
great, gloriously coated wolf, like 
and yet unlike all other wolves. He 
cros.ses alone from the smiling tim- 
bcrland and comes down into an 
open space among the trees. Here a 
yellow stream flows from rotted 
moose-hide sacks and sinks into the 
ground, with long grasses growing 
through it and vegetable mould 
overrunning it and hiding its yellow 
from the sun; and here he muses for 
a time, howling once, long and 
mournfully, ere he departs. 

But he is not always alone. When 
the long winter nights come on and 
the wolves follow their meat into 
the lower valleys, he may be seen 
running at the head of the pack 
through the pale moonlight or 
glimmering borealis, leaping gi¬ 
gantic above his fellows, his great 
throat a-bellow as he sings a song 
of the younger world, which is 
the song of the pack. 
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product (between the manufacturer and 
the consumer) difficult. 

If It is tampered with, you can tell. And 
refuse to buy it. 

A brand name on the package helps you 
to locate the manufacturer if necessary. 
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A medicine bottle pilferproofed by a roll-seal 
closure, developed by Metal Box. Other MB 
pilferproofing techniques: foil diaphragm on 
vanaspati and baby food containers, sealed 
cans for processed foods, tear-off seals on 
pharmaceutical phials, heat-sealed plastic 
and laminated packs. Work goes on to 
develop many more. 

We at Metal Box honestly believe that pilfer¬ 
proofing and branded packaging together 
provide an effective answer to the anti-health, 
anti-social practice of adulteration. Time 
you did loo. 



METilL BOX 

protective packaging 
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on your 
HINDUSTAN 


f AMBASSADOR 


...and that's a tribute to the excellence of KIRLOSKAR 
BEARINGS. They are tough in service, resist corrosion, 
last exceptionally long. 

When overhauling your AMBASSADOR,insist on replace¬ 
ment with KIRLOSKAR BEARINGS, for no other make 
can excel the performance of the Kirloskar Bearings. 


KIRLOSKAR OIL ENGINES LTD 

Regd. Office:- ELPHINSTONE ROAD,POONA-3 (INDIA). 
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TWO’S 

COMPANY 

Or Pf^hat Every 
Jfbman Knows 


By Joyce Lubold 



Condensed from "Thii Half of the Apple is 
Mtne," Q 1965 by Joyce Ktssock Lubold 


I - KNOW that my husband and I 
will never get a divorce—we’d 
never be able to explain to any¬ 
body what we argued about. Very 
often, after we have roistered our 
way through a whole quarrel, we 
haven’t even the slightest idea whose 
side we’re on. 

For example, there was that dis¬ 
cussion we had about his tools the 
other night. Of course it didn’t start 
to be about his tools; what it started 
out as was a discussion of the lawn. 

I asked him, very nicely I thought, 
why it was that our neighbour al¬ 
ways seemed to get home early 
enough to mow his lawn, and, 
though I didn’t mind doing it most 
of the time, I thought it would be 
nice if he did it some of the time. 
Like now. So he said he’d come 
home early and hoped the mower 
would work just this once. But when 
he looked at it, he discovered the 
motor was loose on the frame, and 
he couldn’t tighten it because I had 
taken his spanner to Sunday school 
last week when we put up a swing 
in the churchyard, and he wished 
for heaven’s sake I’d leave his tools 
alone. 

But then I looked at the mower 
and found that it was loose because 
one of the bolts was missing. I said 
that it wasn’t my fault the mower 
wouldn’t work, because what he 
needed was a bolt, and after that he 
would need the spanner, and then it 
would be my fault, which it wasn’t 
now. And it was somewhere around . 
that point in the argument that we 
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stood looking at each other, tongue- 
tied, not by rage but by simple be¬ 
wilderment. “Where did we start 
he asked me. 

Another reason we’ll never get 
divorced is that we would both be 
cut off from the outside world if we 
did. I write letters, but he, unless 
you count the postcard he wrote to 
his mother when he was nine years 
old, has never been known to send 
any personal message through the 
post. But he doesn’t have the 
slightest feeling about the telephone, 
one way or another, while I regard 
it as an invention of the devil. The 
way it works out, then, is that I 
write to his family and mine, as well 
as to dear and absent friends, while 
he telephones them when time is 
short. I send the thank-you notes 
and the Christmas cards—he an¬ 
swers telephoned invitations and 
calls doctors. We’re Darby and Joan, 
communication-wise. 

As for the whole problem of get¬ 
ting up in the morning, I know 
we’ll have to stay together unless we 
plan to remain in bed for the rest of 
our lives. The alarm clock is on his 
side, and he gets up and turns it off, 
because my legs don’t work in the 
morning. On the other hand his 
conscience doesn’t work in the 
morning, and he reels around and 
sinks straight back into bed. So each 
morning he does the brute work of 
turning off the alarm, while I have 
the intense mental strain of keeping 
awake so tha(^I can wake him up 
again, ten minutes after the alarm 
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goes off. It takes both of us, working 
hard together, just to get up. 

And then, of courst, there are the 
children. It just wouldn’t be possible 
for either of us to be on his own 
with them. Our little girl, for ex¬ 
ample, likes to start her day with a 
shave. / don’t know what they do in 
there together, but there’s quite a lot 
of serious talk interrupted by help¬ 
less giggles. I know she wouldn’t 
develop as she should without these 
morning visits, and I can’t shave 
with her. 

On the other hand, there are a 
couple of little tricks up my parental 
sleeve. I know he can’t remember 
which child has to have the grapes 
taken out of that tinned fruit-cock¬ 
tail dessert, because he can’t even 
remember which child doesn’t like 
the cherries. Oh, he'd be in real 
trouble if he ever got custody. 

I can’t take the whole subject of 
guns seriously, but my eldest boy 
takes it very seriously indeed, and 
so, fortunately, does his father. But 
I can make our younger son’s wood¬ 
en gliders fly, and my husband 
can’t. He can charm the baby into 
fits of giggles; but I’m the only one 
who can get his wind up. And I can 
try to tell the children what I believe 
about the importance of tolerance 
and compassion, but he is the one 
who sets the example. 

It takes the two of us to stand up 
against the four of them—and it 
takes the six of us to stand up against 
the world. So, I think we’ll stay 
married. We couldn’t go it alone. 



pain balm is quickly effective 

ANOLEUM pain balm brings the comfort of swift 
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gives quick, effective relief from cold, chestcold, headache, 
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BAR TYRE 
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Goodyear 68 is a totally new kind of tyre—with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving. Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel—the 68 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy. On the super highways of America, the road 
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Humour in 
Uniform 


Our airstrip in Italy during the war 
was next to an olive grove. At harvest 
time, young boys and women spread 
canvas beneath the trees and struck the 
branches with long sticks to knock the 
olives on to the canvas. One enterpris¬ 
ing pilot, after observing this slow 
technique that had been handed down 
from generation to generation, decided 
to go into the olive-picking business 
himself and offered to pick the antirc 
orchard for two live chickens. The 
next day, returning from a mission, 
he made several low passes over the 
trees. The backwash from his fighter 
shook every olive on to the canvas. 

—C. F'reeman 

Instructing us on the use of the 
bayonet, the lieutenant in charge said 
that if the bayonet stuck in a bone or 
was difficult to remove, we were sim¬ 
ply to fire the rifle and let the recoil 
pull it free. 

A young fellow spoke up: “Sir, if I 
have a bullet in my rifle, there won’t be 
any bayonet fighting!” — o. b. Denney 

The landing of the First Marine 
Division in the Solomon Islands in 
August 1942 was the first offensive 
action in the Pacific by American 
troops. The men were told that when 
they reached the bcafhes they could 
expect the worst. During the choppy 


ride from ship to shore, they apprehen¬ 
sively crouched behind the protective 
cover of the landing-barge gale that 
would soon drop down, exposing them 
to enemy fire. The journey into the 
unknown became unbearable to one 
veteran sergeant, who threw caution to 
the winds and raised his head to look. 

The nerve-shattering shock that 
came in reply to this audacious move 
was caused not by enemy guns, but by 
the sight of a seaman standing calmly 
on shore, busily flagging signals to 
show the landing craft where to come 

in. — Rt)BERl MrKKl.VFV 

CitNERAL Mac Arthur bitterly re¬ 
sented top-level interference. At one 
point during the war, a high official 
was constantly besieging him with 
memos and fact sheets. Finally the 
General began to foresee each memor¬ 
andum before it arrived. On one 
notable occasion, he sent off this mes¬ 
sage: “In answer to your memos of 
the coming week . . .” — b. d. 

OvER-FAGF.R to acknowledge a pass¬ 
ing officer, the recruit drew himself 
up, then slipped in his unaccustomed 


hobnail boots and fell flat on his face. 
Bending to help him, the officer was 
heard to murmur, “Actually, it’s only 
necessary to salute.” —Joanna Martin 
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The paratroopers’ practice jump had 
landed them in soggy ground. Soaked 
and mudstaincd, they plodded grimly 
back to base. The last man to arrive 



vi^as clearly determined to take no 
chances on the next trip. In chalk on 
the top of his helmet he had scrawled 
the terse inscription: DIG HERE. 

—N. Cooper 

Our sergeant was always going out 
of his way to make life miserable for 
us, but it worried him that he wasn’t 
as popular as some of his easier-going 
mates. One day he overheard a young 
recruit speaking in glowing terms of 
another sergeant. “I’m sure you’d 
never speak up for me like that,’’ he 
said bitterly. 

The recruit looked at him with 
wide-eyed innocence, then said in an 
aggrieved tone, “But, Sergeant, I don’t 
believe I’ve ever heard your name 
mentioned when I haven’t defended 
it !’’ — ^JOHN Wajnnbr 

While on a bomber station, I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my sister, an army 
nurse stationed in North Africa. She 
sent a photograph of herself and a girl 
friend in battle-dress—both looking a 
bit overweight. In my next letter I 
teased her alrout the “buxom beauties 
of the nursing service.’’ Two days later 
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I was ordered to report to the adjutant, 
who produced the letter and pointed to 
a portion of it outlined by the censor: 
“Received the photo. Now I know 
why you two aren’t flight nurses. I 
doubt if one of these planes could get 
off the ground with you aboard.” See¬ 
ing nothing wrong with that, I asked 
why it was censored. 

“It’s giving away the bombload 
capacity of our planes,” the adjutant 
replied. — Patrick McCall 

A SOLDIER friend of mine declares 
that Joseph Heller’s novel Catch'22 is 
the truest account of the absurdity and 
folly of army bureaucracy. He found 
time to read the book, he says, while 
stationed in the back of a truck for six 
days, where he had been ordered to 
listen for any important reports which 
might come in on the company radio. 
His reading time was a result of the 
fact that during that week the radio 
had been placccl on combat silence. 

—Barbara Sosman 

Shortly after reporting aboard my 
first submarine, I took my maiden turn 
as diving officer, and the captain put 
me through my paces. The results 
were horrible. I couldn’t stay at proper 
depth, and I had great difficulty in 
controlling the angles the craft kept 
taking. It was one mistake after 
another. 

I was ready to pack my bags as I 
approached the captain for a summing- 
up of my performance. But to my 
surprise he smiled and shook my hand 
warmly. 

“Haven’t had so many thrills since 
my last ride on a big dipper,” he said. 
Then I felt something in my hand. It 
was a coin. —b. s. 
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With a homemade telescope, 
young Kaoru Ikeya searched 
the heavens for 109 
7iights until he made the 
discovery that lifted hisfarnily 
from disgrace 
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By Terry Morris 


AS SHE had done many times, 
Mrs. Shoichi Ikeya woke 
jL JL when her son Kaoru did 
and, unnoticed by him, saw him 
preparing to watch the sky. She saw 
him draw on his leather wind¬ 
cheater, heavy trousers, wool scarf 
and gloves (winter nights are cold in 
Japan), then carry a blanket with 
him as he left the house to climb a 
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ladder to the rooftop perch beside 
his telescope. He was iicr eldest son, 
the mainstay of her home, and he 
looked so thin and haggard from 
lack of sleep that she had to struggle 
to stifle her protest against his going. 

By this night of January 2, 1963, 
19-year-oId Kaoru Ikeya had been 
observing the sky for a long time. 
Whenever he peered through the 
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THE BOY WHO REDEEMED HIS FATHER’S NAME 


telescope that he had made with his 
own hands, his pulse quickened in 
expectation. Kaoru had set himself 
a goal: more than anything else, he 
wanted to be the discoverer of a new 
comet—and this was the 109th night 
of his logged search. 

Now, after studying the eastern 
sky for an hour, he shifted his tele¬ 
scope towards the south-east. There 
he sighted a misty object he had 
never noticed before. He consulted 
his sky maps. They showed nothing 
in that location. He rechccked the 
position meticulously, then re¬ 
mained glued to his telescope, half- 
convinced that what he was seeing 
must be an illusion. But the small, 
diffuse glow remained in the sky, 
and, as he observed its gradual 
movement among the stars, Kaoru 
positively identified it not as a faint 
star cluster but as a roma, the head 
of a comet. 

But was It his comet? Or was he 
witnessing the return of a comet al¬ 
ready recorded. 

As soon as the telegraph office 
opened that morning, Kaoru dis¬ 
patched a wire to the Tokyo As¬ 
tronomical Observatory reporting 
the comet’s position—three degrees 
west-south-west of star Pi in the con¬ 
stellation Hydra—its tenth-magni¬ 
tude brightness and the direction of 
its movement. 

Then, mounting his bicycle, he 
pedalled off to the huge Kawai 
Gakki Piano Company, where 
he polished the white celluloid 
sheaths for piano keyboards “A 


steady fellow,” his staff record 
read. “Reliable. Quiet. Middle- 
school education only. Non-partici¬ 
pant in company sports or hobby 
clubs. Lacks ambition and in- 

I 

itiative.” 

A few days later, the international 
news services were flashing cjuite 
another profile; “Self-taught 19- 
year-old amateur astronomer 
Kaoru Ikeya, using a reflector tele¬ 
scope constructed by himself, has 
discovered the New Year’s first 
cornel, oflicially designated Comet 
Ikeya I9h3a and now the subject 
of observation and tracking by 
astronomers in both hemispheres.” 

A spate of publicity greeted Ka- 
oru’s discovery. His home was in¬ 
vaded by news photographers; he 
was led before television cameras 
and radio microphones; he received 
more than 700 letters from amateur 
astronomers seeking advice; he was 
awarded a gold medal by the Tokyo 
Observatory; and he watched in 
polite silence a professional aett r 
portray him in a melodramatic ver¬ 
sion of his life story, a 40-minute 
film called Watching the Stars, to be 
shown to schoolchildren. Kaoru 
found this fiction distasteful. He 
commented wryly: “Why isn’t the 
truth good enough?” 

The true story began when 
Kaoru’s father moved his family 
from the large industrial city of 
Nagoya to the town of Bentenjima, 
when Kaoru was six. Their new 
house overlooking Lake Hamana 
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had a flat roof, and Kaoru climbed 
up there to escape the noisy clam¬ 
our of three younger brothers and 
a sister. Soon he was mounting to 
the rooftop at night to look at the 
stars. 

Hy the time he was 12, Kaoru was 
so enthralled with the heavens that 
he was reading books about the stars 
and tracing maps and diagrams of 
the skies in his notebook. At 13 he 
determined to build his own tele¬ 
scope. Although his father’s Hsh 
shop was prospering, Kaoru was 
reluctant to ask him to buy one. 
Already there was tension between 
them; the father complained that 
the boy was not applying himself 
to learning the family business. 
“Sound sense should show you, my 
son,” he insisted, “that astronomy 
does not belong to our station in 
life.” 

Still, Kaoru continued to haunt 
the school library, reading texts on 
astronomy and studying the princi¬ 
ples of optics, physics and chemistry 
involved in telescope-making. 

But misfortune was lurking for 
the Ikeya family. Mr. ikeya’s busi¬ 
ness began failing. Discouraged and 
embittered, he took to lounging 
about the bars, drinking sa\e, in¬ 
creasingly reluctant to face his wife 
and five young children. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world 
does a father’s neglect so cruelly 
punish his family as in Japan, with 
its heritage of on. On refers to the 
obligation each person incurs by the 
mere fact of his existence. A basic 
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part of on is f{o —the obligation to 
one’s parents and to one’s descend¬ 
ants. Mr. Ikeya Ifad failed in his 
duty as a parent, had placed an op¬ 
pressive burden of shame on the 
family name, perhaps for genera¬ 
tions. “We could think of nothing 
else, my mother and I,” Kaoru 
says, “but that our family was dis¬ 
graced.” 

Sadly Kaoru watched his mother 
go to work at the hotel near the 
Bentcnjima railway station, cooking 
and cleaning for strangers. He him¬ 
self took a part-time job, rising at 
5 a.m. to deliver newspapers, return¬ 
ing after school to deliver the even¬ 
ing edition. He felt increasingly the 
responsibility of removing from the 
family name the stigma his father 
had attached to it. And by this time 
he was thinking about discovering a 
comet —his comet. What if one day 
he could attach the dishonoured 
name to the tail of a new comet and 
write that name across the sky? 
“Comet Ikeya!” The name had a 
fine, proud ring. 

In June 1959, when he left school, 
Kaoru went to work at the piano 
factory. Since earning power is 
directly related to education in 
Japan, he was classified as an un¬ 
skilled worker with basic pay. 
Kaoru wasn’t disturbed. Polishing 
celluloid was mechanical; he could 
think of other things while he 
was working. 

In his spare time Kaoru set him¬ 
self to grinding the high-precision 
surface for the main mirror that 
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would go into the telescope he de¬ 
cided to build. Looking around in 
second-hand stores, he obtained the 
other materials he needed. In Au¬ 
gust 1961, after two years of off- 
work hours of labour, he was ready 
to begin once more to search the 
skies. 

In Japan, the best hours for view¬ 
ing arc from 3 to 5 a.m., but not 
every sky is fit for observation. On 
cloudy mornings Kaoru caught up 
on the sleep he lost on clear days. 
After many months without success 
he felt deeply discouraged. The 
search for a new comet seemed fu¬ 
tile. Hcwr()t(‘ to astronomer Minoru 
Honda, discoverer of nine comets, 
pleading between the lines for a 
word of encouragement. 

At first the astronomer’s reply 
seemed almost a rebuff. Then, pon¬ 
dering it, Kaoru seized eagerly on 
its mcanins. “To observe the skies 
solely to .seek a new comet is a hope¬ 
less task which demands a great deal 
of time and hard labour,’’ Minoru 
Honda wrote. “But to observe the 
brilliant heavens for their own sake 
without thought of a discovery may 
bring good luck to your comet- 
seeking.’’ 

Kaoru returned to his sky watch¬ 
es. Instead of searching for a comet, 
however, he concentrated on the 
whole sky, trying to become as 
familiar with its plan as he was with 
the streets and byways of Benten- 
jima. 

On December 31, 1962, Mrs. 
Ikeya counted a total of 16 months 
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since Kaoru had begun his vigils 
with his new telescope. “Surelv, 
Kaoru,’’ she pleflded, “this night 
you will take your full rest. It is 
Omisoka, the Grand Last Day of 
the year! Both of us have worked 
hard. We have honourably settled 
all our debts, and can start the New 
Year with a clean record. Let us stay 
up until midnight, listening to the 
temple bells, and then sleep late in 
the morning.” 

To please her, Kaoru did not 
climb to the roof that night. He re¬ 
mained with the family all through 
New Year’s Day and accompanied 
his mother to a near-by shrine to 
pray for good luck in 1963. 

On the following night, January 
2, 1963, Kaoru discovered his comet. 

At the Harvard Observatory, the 
Western Hemisphere’s clearing 
house for astronomic information, 
all the data on Comet Ikeya T963a 
was placed on announcement cards 
and sent to observatories and jour¬ 
nals of astronomy all over the 
world. 

A few weeks after Kaoru sighted 
it, there were confirming reports 
from other observatories. Thus 
Kaoru kept in touch with his 
comet through a widening circle of 
fellow observers. 

All this while, Kaoru quietly re¬ 
ported for his job at the piano foc- 
tory. Only when the Press requested 
interviews with him did the firm 
learn of his achievement. The com¬ 
pany’s response was to initiate a 
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collection among the workers to 
help Ikeya continue his sky watch¬ 
ing. A certificate lauding his ofi-thc- 
job zeal and dedication, together 
with a cheque worth about Rs. 712 
was presented to him at a ceremony 
at the factory. 

Since then, Kaoru has made yet 
more discoveries. In July 1964, 
working with a new, improved 
telescope he spotted a second comet: 
Comet 19641. And last September 
—with another Japanese amateur 
astronomer, Tsutomu Seki, who 


watches the skies from Kochi, 
240 miles away—he co-spotted his 
third, the now-famous Ikeya-Seki, 
which last year stirred universal 
excitement with its unusually close 
approach to the sun. 

Still at the piano factory, Kaoru 
Ikeya has neither sought nor been 
offered advancement. For him, the 
richest reward has been this: in the 
span of his 22 years he has now made 
partial payment on his by taking 
a dishonoured name and writing 
it across the skies. 



Sands of Time 

When France’s Marshal Lyautey was Resident General of Morocco he 
often visited the most deserted outposts to enquire into the needs of the 
men stationed there. Once he arrived unexpectedly at a post in a particu¬ 
larly barren spot—no vegetation, not a single tree. In summer, tne heat 
must have been unbearable. The general had already visited the place sev¬ 
eral months before and ordered that some planting be done there. 

Now he went back to the spot he had picked out. “Why hasn’t any 
planting been started?” he asked the post commandant. 

“Well, sir,” the young officer mumbled apologetically, ‘‘I sent some soil 
samples to the laboratory in Casablanca to nnd out what species would be 
best to plant, and they told me it was no use, that it would take 100 years 
to make anything grow here.” 

Lyautcy’s answer summed up the man’s determination—and faith. “A 
hundred years? All the more reason. We haven’t a minute to lose.” 

—Wladimir d’Ormesson in Miroir de I’HitUnre, France 


Floral Tribute 

The wife of a famous violinist was delighted when a rose was named 
after her—until ffie saw it described in a catalogue as “an excellent bedding 

variety.” — The Evening News, London 
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morning and of course on every morning-and you 
will tike it. 
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Drama in Real Life 


“SARGE” 


By Mary Moore 


HEN I came to, I had no 
. idea where I was. A hid¬ 
eous chorus of screams 
and wailings of babies filled the 
room. Thinking I was in a mater¬ 
nity ward, I begged to be carried to 
a quieter spot. Then, as the sedative 
began to wear off,^thc excruciating, 
pain that racked niy body reminded 
me: I was lying in the burns ward 
of an army hospital in Texas, my 
oozing body a mass of near-fatal 
bums. 

It had all happened eight days be¬ 
fore, when I had turned on the 
shower. Scalding water spewed out 
and, as 1 tried to lurch from its 
blistering heat, I slipped and fell 
beneath the relendcss jet. Struggle 
as 1 would, 1 could And nothing 
with which to pull myself up. Mo¬ 
ments of sheer agony passed befpre 
my husband, a retired naval captain) 


heard my screams, burst into the 
bathroom and pulled me from the 
tub where I was literally being 
boiled alive. 

1 was rushed to the local hospital 
in Milledgeville, Georgia, our home¬ 
town. Three days later, 1 was moved 
to a not-far-distant air force hospital, 
where I was given warm medicated 
baths; the 20 minutes in those baths 
provided my only sleep since the 
accident. Then, after the doctors 
had drugged me with a powerful 
narcotic, I was put on a stretcher, 
loaded aboard an air force ambu¬ 
lance plane and flown to Texas, to a 
hospital that specialized in treating 
burns. 

As I lay there, gradually remem¬ 
bering, the pain almost making me 
wish I could stay drugged for ever, 
a sailor’s wife, burned by a gas-stove 
explosion, screamed her life away 
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almost within arm’s reach. Oppo¬ 
site, three Marines, burned in a heli¬ 
copter crash, were insane in their 
agony. At the end of the ward, two 
babies wailed almost without cease. 
It is horrifying to hear a fellow hu¬ 
man being scream with pain. In the 
next seven weeks I learned that you 
never get used to it. 

Sleep eventually came at dawn of 
that first night, and I didn’t wake up 
until mid-morning. It wasn’t the 
screaming that woke me; it was a 
pleasant voice greeting me. 

“I expect you’d like a cigarette,” 
the stranger said. 

Painfully 1 rolled my head side¬ 
ways. My visitor was a shocking 
sight, an ambulatory patient so 
cruelly burned that hardly a shred 
of true skin clung to his body above 
his pyjama trousers. He held out a 
cigarette and flicked my lighter. As 
usual, it didn’t work. 

“Ladies don’t do nothing right 
with machinery,” he said. “I’ll just 
borrow this gadget and tinker with 
it. I’ll keep it running first-class as 
long as you’re here.” 

His softly slurred speech gave him 
away. He was a fellow Southerner, 
a member of the fraternity we 
Southerners acknowledge when we 
meet among strangers far from 
home. It was reassuring to know 
that here was a person who shared 
your likes and dislikes, a man you 
could talk to. He said he was from 
Alabama, but had moved north some 
years ago. He was an army sergeant, 
an electronics technician who 
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had been burned in a fuel ex¬ 
plosion in Korea. He was known as 
“Sarge.” 1 never'did learn his real 
name. 

“You starting your baths this 
morning.?” he a^ed. “They ain’t no 
fun, but you’ll get through them. 
I’ll be waiting here to talk when you 
come out. You’ll forget quicker than 
you think.” 

That first bath was a frightening 
experience. My stretcher was swung 
over a pool of tepid water and low¬ 
ered until I was fully immersed. 
After I had soaked long enough to 
soften the skin, a doctor with tweez¬ 
ers pulled the dying skin and flesh 
from my body in strips. Some of 
the toughest patients screamed the 
first time they were in the baths. I 
didn’t, but I trembled violently, and 
I apologized for it. 

“It’s all part of being burned,” the 
young doctor said to me. “We all 
tremble in the burns ward.” 

When 1 came back from that first 
bath, I found Sarge, true to his 
promise, beside my bed to talk away 
my fright. 

“I can’t go back there again,” I 
said. “I don’t think 1 can stand it.” 

For the first time his voice was 
sharp. “You will go back. This is 
how we get by here. Every bath you 
finish is one more bath behind you. 
You thank God for every day and 
every bath, and you don’t think 
about the ones to come,” 

Then he switched to other topics, 
and, as his voice droned on, the tor¬ 
ture of the bath receded. Slowly I 





"SARGE‘ 


ig6,6 

unclenched my teeth, and eventually 
I began to talk myself. To escape the 
painful present, 1 fled into memories 
of the good old days in the South 
when the summers weren’t so hot 
and the cotton grew over my head. 

Sarge talked nostalgically for a 
while, too, especially about his wife. 
But, with characteristic optimism, 
he fled mostly into the future. His 
wife wasn’t going to try to make the 
long trip to visit him, he explained, 
because he and she were saving 
every penny they could to start a 
radio shop when he was released 
from hospital. He talked at length 
about what he was going to stock in 
that fine radio shop. 

No miracle of plastic siirgery, I 
thought sadly, was ever going to 
be able to reconstruct this man’s 
appearance. His raw skin was so 
blotched and spotted in various hues 
that it made me think of Joseph’s 
coat of many colours. Yet he talked 
with * such contagious excitement 
about serving the public in his shop 
that in my mind my burns shrank 
to mere blisters. 

Not that Sarge didn’t have his bad 
times. Just before one of his several 
painful skin grafts, he stopped by 
my bed to say good-bye for the few 
days that he would be bedridden at 
the other end of the ward. He 
looked tense, and I tried to return to 
him some of the courage he had 
given me. So, I noticed, did other 
patients whom he cheered up regu¬ 
larly. He waved aw^y our concern. 

“They say that into each life some 


rain must fall. Well, I’m just about 
to have a light sprinkle compared 
to the cloudoursts some folks have 
in this ward.” 

Six days later he was back. “One 
more graft behind me,” he chortled. 
“Only a few more to go.” 

I had been dreading the one graft 
I was to get. Faced by Sarge’s over¬ 
whelming courage, I was ashamed 
of my fear and instead thanked God 
that I had just one graft to go 
through and not my friend’s “only 
a few more.” 

Now came another discovery 
about the sergeant. He had the 
foraging skill of the old soldier. 
When he found that I, like him, was 
an early waker and, like most 
Southerners, a coffee addict, he daily 
scrounged two cups of illicit coffee 
at the unheard-of hour of 5 a.m. and 
carried them to my bed. Together we 
sipped our forbidden pre-dawn 
treat and gossiped to lighten the 
gloom until the rising sun brought 
the ward to life. 

Eventually, the day arrived when 
the baths and tweezers had removed 
all the skin and flesh that would 
peel off me. The doctors began my 
skin graft. For five days I lay flat on 
my stomach, forbidden to move. 
For five days, Sarge was more often 
than ever at my side—with a story, 
a cigarette, once or twice a song, all 
warding off the horrors. 

About that time, a rocket ignited 
in a building at Cape Kennedy, and 
our ward population increased by 
four overnight. Sarge moved almost 
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The fault was mine for 
losing my job, complained 
the family. But how could 
I help it when 1 felt 
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constantly among the newcomers, 
providing warmth everywhere, 
helping, strengthening, inspiring. 

My graft was uncommonly suc¬ 
cessful and quick to heal. As the day 
for my release approached, I felt 
guilty about my rapid recovery. 
When I looked at Sarge, it just 
didn’t seem fair. But he was de- 
»lighted at my good luck and almost 
jaunty in his Optimism about his 
own early release. 

The morning came when I was 
to go home. To catch my plane, I 
had to wake at 4 a.m. Sarge rose 
early to say good-bye. We talked 


about our separate plans for the 
future—I with my husband and 
children, he with his wife and radio 
shop. 

Proudly, but almost casually, he 
added, “My wife is an educated 
woman, a schoolteacher.” He told 
me the name of a little school in 
Alabama. 

“But that’s a Negro school!” I 
exclaimed. With some hesitation, I 
asked, “Is your wife a Negro?” 

He looked at me in wonderment. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
said softly, “Why, yes, ma’am. What 
race did you think I belong to?” 



Reflected Glory 

The famous Austrian composer Schonberg, who lived in a small town 
near Vienna, received a visit one day from an out-of-town friend. As they 
strolled through the streets, the friend, impressed by the many respectful 
greetings the composer received from the local youngsters, said, “You 
really are famous—even the children know you.” 

“Quite right,” replied Schonberg. “You see, my son is a half-back in the 
high-school football team.”— Das grosse Buck der (Bechtie-Verlag, Munich) 

« * « 

Time Regained 

A FRIEND of mine, just back from a cruise on a freighter, reports that 
because of union regulations or something, meals had to be served un¬ 
usually early. Breakfast was at 7, lunch at ii and dinner at 5. This 
amazed all the passengers, but the captain could do nothing. The second 
day out, however, my friend found a solution. He asked the passengers to 
set their watches two hours ahead. "After that,” he told me, “we had 
breakfast at 9, lunch at i and dinner at 7. Everybody was happy.” — n. m. 
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“Good morning. 
Bird-Heilgers... ” 
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■CNBONu/ano ip: 



CuMomei attemion at Biid-H.ilgets beg.ns v.nh ycut reception. And ends . 

It never ends really because B.rd Heilgers like to ensure that eve^ customer com u 
to receive personal attention. With enquiries, with correspondence, 
with installation, with service, with .well, the chain is almost endl«s ^ 

stage, the men at Bird-Heilgers can draw on the extensive range ol products and 

services offered by the Group. 


Today, thousands are dealing with 
Bird-Heilgers. Ask them why and 
the answer will be the same; 
“Good products, good service and 
pleasant people". 

Contact the Bird-Heilgers Group 



at Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta (Telephone • 22-2361) or 
in Bombay, New Delhi, Madras 
and Kanpur. * 


BIRD-HEILGERS 

Group of Companies 

Calcutta Bombay Maufris New Delbi Kanpur 
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The ABC of Good Banking 


Allahabad 



Bank 

Interest. 

Occasionally 

Current Accounts, 

J ust 

Provide a 

Deposit Accounts, 

Keep a 

Quantum of 

Even more so, 

Little 

Regular 

Fixed Deposits, 

Savings. 

Money 

Trust 

Give 

Now. and 



Verily 
We shall 
X(multiply) 
Your 
Zloty.* 

* Polish for Co/ns. 
{We handle your 
foreign exchange 
problems as well) 


If you want to know the meaning of a word, you 
look up a Dictionary. 

If you want to know the meaning of good Banking, 
look us up —Our services are at your disposal. 


FORM THE SAYING HABIT. FORN THE BANKING HABIT 
BANK WITH ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. 
WITH OYER A CENTURY OF GOOD BANKING BEHIND IT 




To Change Is to Live 


By Ardis Whitman 


T he school reunion was in full 
swing. For the tenth time 
someone said, “I’d have 
known you anywhere —you haven't 
changed a bit” 

“But it isn’t true,” I said. “We’ve 
all changed. Peter over there is the 
only one who hasn’t.” 

It was no compliment. Peter really 
did look the same, but why? He 
was doing the same thing that he 
had done the year after leaving 
school—holding down a minor job 
in the family business which asked 
nothing of him. Somehow he had 
been shunted into a backwater of 
life. 

None of us really wanted to be 
like Peter. Nevertheless, what we 
voiced so wistfully was the most 
common of all human dreams: to 
stop life in its tracks, to hold on to 
what we cherish, to keep change 
|v/ay from us and all we love, 
gw we cling to youth and hate 
)f middle age! How we 
an old home, to leave 
, make new ones! 

I as inevitable as the 


turning of the seasons and the tides. 
To try to keep it from our door is to 
try to shut out life itself. For every¬ 
thing that is alive is in constant 
change. As our cells die and new 
ones replace them, as our very per¬ 
sonalities change, so do we live. 
How much regret we could spare 
ourselves if we would regard change 
for what it is—a chance to grow. 

It is when we fail to change that 
we fall behind in living, and our 
spirits age. Perhaps you can remem¬ 
ber a time in your own experience 
when for a while nothing much 
happened—nothing to disturb you, 
nothing to bring you joy. Time 
passed, but you stood still. “I felt as 
if 1 were the date stamp at the post 
office,” a friend of mine who had 
fallen into such a slough said to me. 
“All that happened was that every 
morning someone changed the 
date.” 

Eventually the sameness ended. 
Something happened, and suddenly 
your life changed. And whether the 
change was good or bad, the hours 
of its coming loom larger in your 
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memory now than years of quieter 
living. Even now you can recall 
how, despite the wrench it gave you, 
the discarding of an old way of life 
made you feel young again. 

I know a marriage, made in great 
love, which paled and withered be¬ 
cause there were torj many business 
cares, too much money and no time 
for each other. The marriage would 
have dissolved, I think, except that 
a disaster wiped out the husband’s 
business. I'hey were poor once more 
—as they had been early in their 
marriage—and to make ends meet 
they bought a little home in the 
country and started a fruit farm. 
7 ’hcy worked at it together for 
long hours every day. Soon they 
were a happy partnership again. 

Some rare people know instinc¬ 
tively that change is life asserting 
itself, and they renew themselves by 
keeping pace with it. I have a fiiend 
in her late 70’s who is olT to .Spain 
this summer. “I’m really going to 
enjoy it,” she writes, “because last 
winter 1 learned to speak Spanish! ” 

Why can’t we all be like that.^ 
Why do most of us, instead, grow 
inflexible and tall into ruts? Often 
we arc miserable with things as they 
are, yet when a new experience 
breaks into our lives wc hang back. 
Why.? 

Partly it is inertia. By 25, wrote 
William James, wc arc almost liter¬ 
ally “a bundle of habits,” and wc use 
the phrase “settled down” as the 
very symbol of maturity. 

But the biggest reason we don’t 
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adapt ourselves to change is what 
Gilbert Murray oncC called man’s 
“failure of nerve.” After a certain 
point, early or late, most people 
seem to lose their youthful daring 
and to draw back from risk. “1 al¬ 
ways wanted to build houses,” a 
taxi-driver told me. “1 worked with 
a builder one summer, and 1 was 
never so happy. But there’s an awful 
h>t to U arn on that job, and a million 
I lung, can go wrong. I \now I can 
drive a ta.xi, and I haven’t any wor¬ 
ries. i.et somebody else build the 
houses.” 

When we siilTer such a failure of 
nerve, staying put is our defence 
against disappointment. Perhaps it 
Would work if we really could make 
our lives stand still. But wc can’t. 
Our only choice is how wc will face 
the inevitable changes which come 
to us. 

The best way to face them is to 

j 

Welcome them. Above all, learn to 
extricate yourself from the bondage 
of the past. Once, when Eleanor 
Roosevelt was complimented on her 
great energy, she said, “It is not that 
I have so much energy; it’s just that 
I never waste any of it on regrets.” 

Keep the past as a treasure in your 
heart, but don’t waste time longing 
for its happiness. Changes arc sure 
to come, and it is possible to prepare 
oneself to meet them. How.? Just 
as the athlete prepares himself for 
competition by a rigorous training 
programme, so we, too, need to 
exercise our “change muscle.” Pur¬ 
posely we should rethink our habits, 
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our customary ways, making small 
chatfges whenever we can, to keep 
us mentally and spiritually limber. 
As Alfred Perlman, president of the 
New York Central Railroad, once 
said, “After you have done a thing 
the same way for two years, you 
should look at it carefully. After five 
years, look at it with suspicion. 
After ten years, throw it away and 
start again.” 

When, after years of housekeep¬ 
ing, Adeline Reynolds began her 
new career as an actress at the age 
of 70, she felt that her old ways 
of life would not do for this new 
one. So she learned to sleep on 
the floor, took lessons in swim¬ 
ming, riding, tap dancing and 
fencing. 

“I keep myself limber by always 
learning something,” she said when 
she was in her 8o’s. 


Perhaps we cannot all alter our 
lives so radically, but we can, day by 
day, make small adaptations to keep 
ourselves flexible and venturesome. 
Experiment with your daily routine. 
Do in the morning what you form¬ 
erly did at night, and vice versai 
Work all night; get up at dawn. Go 
by yourself where you are used to 
going with others, or with others 
where you are used to being alone. 
Walk where you usually ride. Go 
12 hours one day without eating. 

Try, above all, to do without as 
many things as you can. One thing 
that most pins us in ruts is our fond¬ 
ness for habitual comforts. 

Practise flexibility, and you will 
be astonished to discover how event¬ 
ful your days become. You will al¬ 
ways feel young, for you will be 
keeping up with life rather than 
letting it pass you by. 




Winning Post 

Dr. Coggan, Archbishop of York, launched a diocesan movement 
urging churchmen and people to “rethink” their faith and its application. 
To advertise this, a small sticker announcing “Opportunity Unlimited” 
was fixed to all letters sent out by priests and church officials. 

At the same time, York Race Committee decided to publicize their forth¬ 
coming meeting by getting the Post Office to stamp all local mail with 
the race week dates. 

As a result, hundreds of letters posted by York clergymen bore the 
words: “Opportunity Unlimited. York Races, May 18,19,20.” 

—Datly Mirror, London 

* * 

Light Reading 

American astronaut Edward White made a woman writer very happy 
at a reception, “f was reading your book while we were in orbit,” he told 
her, “and I just couldn’t put it down! ” —Bennett Cerf 
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When an impromptu exam was 
suddenly announced by the English 
professor, one student wrote a note on 
his paper explaining that, rather than 
bluit it out, he would like to confess 
that he had not done the required 
reading. When the exam papers were 
returned, he saw that over the large 
red F on his paper was a carefully 
drawn halo! —Robert cook 

The dean of Women was speaking 
to the parents of the incoming first- 
year students. There were, she said, 
three things they should know about 
girls at college: “They cry. They grow 
up. They fall in love or they don't— 
and whichever happens, it’s awful!” 

—^Jean Allan 


When university authorities apolo¬ 
gized to a male undergraduate for an 
error that assigned him to a women’s 
hall of residence, he stated, “I am 
willing to live wherever the university 
wishes.” —A, w 


In a sciENCE<ourse discussion on the 
structure of the atom, our lecturer 
noticed a student who apparently 
hadn’t read the subject, as she nad dif¬ 
ficulty in understanding what was 
said. His suspicions were confirmed 
when he asked her what a neutrino 
was. She gave him a guilty, wistful 
look, then suggested hopefully, “An 
Italian neutron?” —Leonard Aiken 

A LABYRINTHINE univcTsity Iccture 
by a noted theologian left one listener 
overwhelmed. Such facile and flawless 
reasoning seemed something more 
than human. Then the theologian 
stumbled over the word “ecumenical- 
ism.” 

The listener felt momentarily smug 
that the lecturer could fall prey to 
tongue-twisters just like any other 
mortal. But he recovered nicely with 
this apology : “I’m sorry, I have diffi¬ 
culty with that word because I am used 
to pronouncing it in Greek.” ~b, c. 


In EXPLAINING a genetics problem, 
our lecturer wrote “frut fly” on the 
blackboard as one of the materials 
that we would be using. Ripples of 
laughter brought this error to his at¬ 
tention, whereupon he changed the 
spelling to read “friut fly”—which 
engen^red more laughter. "Oh, 
bother!” he said, rubbing out once 
again and writing, with precision: 
“Drosophila melanogaster." — -R. v. 


To ANNOUNCE thcir presence in the 
girl students’ block, it is customary for 
the maintenance men to yell: “Man 
aboard!” When a carpenter, sum¬ 
moned to repair a chest of drawers, 
failed to give advance warning recent¬ 
ly, a scantily clad girl answered his rap 
on the door. Embarrassed, he hastened 
to explain the nature of his call. “I’m 
here,” he said, “to fix the knobs on 
your chest.” —M. G. 
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Talc has three shapes 


These ;jrc the crystiil structures 
of talc as found in both ordinary 
and baby powder. 

Platelet—saucer-shaped 
Granular—round 
Accicular — needle-shaped 

All three types absorb moisture. 

But, because of its shape, the platelet 
slides down the body without clogging 
the pores. This is e.ssential to enable 
the skin to ‘breathe’. 

■lOHNSON’.s* baby powder, made from 
platelet crystals, is supersoft and 
cannot irritate sensitive skin. 

It prevents perspiration discomfort 


and guards against nappy rash. 
JOHNSON'S baby powder’s exclusive 
buffering agent assures proper 
pH control and (1) neutralises 
irritants due to diaper moisture 
(2) guards against excess moisture 
or perspiration (2) protects against 
heat rash. 



Johnson & Johnson of India Limited, .tO Forjett Street, Bombay 26 
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A report from the 
Lilliputian world of 
the transistor 
and the integrated 
circuit, where the 
gadgets grow smaller, 
more reliable and 
nore amazing every year 

Condenstd from The New York Times Magazine 


By Charles Leedham 


f" HE I’OCKE'j' nidio, the portable 
I television, the “invisible” 
JL. aid seemed marvellous be¬ 
yond words a few years ago. Now 
we are on the threshold of not just 
miniature electronics but micro- 
clectronics—of devices built of cir¬ 
cuits so unbelievably tiny that they 
can literally be passed through the 
eye of a needle. 

Wristwatch radios? The electron¬ 
ic circuitry for a radio can today be 
fitted into a signet ring. A desk-top 
computer? It is already here—an 
electronic digital computer capable 
of 166,000 operations per second, in 
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a package the size of a standard 
omcc typewriter. There is hardly 
anything electronic which can any 
longer be called a dream. 

Behind all this is the “chip,” or 
integrated circuit, a fantastic devel¬ 
opment which has been under way 
for several years. At the heart of the 
circuit is the transistor, already re¬ 
sponsible for its own electronic revo¬ 
lution. 

Electronics began with the vacu¬ 
um tube, developed in 1906 to 
serve the infant science of radio. 
Radio waves leaving a transmitting 
station are enormously powerful, 
but they may arrive at the receiving 
set reduced to fractions of a mil¬ 
lionth of a volt. Fed to the input of 
a vacuum tube, however, these 
feebly fluctuating wavelets of radio 
energy arc amplified until they acti¬ 
vate a loudspeaker and produce the 
sound We hear. 

The early vacuum tubes were 
large, clumsy affairs. In time they 
were made smaller, and then in 1948 
the first transistor was announced. 
Within a space no bigger than a 
pinhead of germanium or silicon 
crystal, the early transistors man¬ 
aged the same marvel of amplifi¬ 
cation as tubes had done; their more 
sophisticated descendants have taken 
over almost every other vacuum- 
tube function in electronic circuits. 

Transistors need far less power 
than tubes—and thus smaller bat¬ 
teries or other power supply. Be¬ 
cause they do not break or wear out 
like tubes, they can be permanently 
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mounted in a circuit without the 
need for tube-type sockets. Theo¬ 
retically, a transistor, given reason¬ 
ably good treatment, will perform 
perfectly for ever. 

Printed circuits made the next 
contribution to miniaturization by 
eliminating most of the wiring be¬ 
tween components. In place of 
wires, small pathways of conducting 
material are printed directly on a 
thin board of non-conducting ma¬ 
terial. The transistors and other 
components are then mounted on 
these boards, their connexions sol¬ 
dered to the conducting pathways. 

The final step in miniaturization 
—so far—is the integrated circuit, 
or chip, so called because of its 
minuscule size. This is an ultra¬ 
miniature solid-state circuit in 
which not only the connexions but 
the components themselves are in¬ 
separably associated. In one process, 
several hundred tiny, identical cir¬ 
cuits are produced on a single slice of 
silicon about one inch in diameter. 
Microscopically small channels and 
openings are etched in, and psitive, 
then negative materials are intro¬ 
duced in nearly invisible amounts, 
layer by layer and pattern by pat¬ 
tern, until complete, minute transis¬ 
tors and other necessary compnents 
are created, each in place and 
properly connected, within the space 
of a few hundredths of an inch. A 
handful of chips can provide 
enough circuitry for a dozen com¬ 
puters or thousands of radios! 

Chips have other assets besides 





Unsolicited testimonials from young and old alike praise the amazing 
results of Forhan’s Toothpaste in checking gum troubles and tooth decay. 



♦ “I am a regular user of Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
and Forhan’s Tooth Brush. It is really very 
effective with pleasant smell. 1 have never 
come across any dental disease since I started 
using Forhan’s Tooth Paste with the help of 
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S.R.P., Deolali 

* “I take pleasure to write you that your 
effective Forhan’s paste solved all my gum 
problems to my entire satisfaction. Now all the 
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S.R., Howrah 
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.size, however. I'lieir reliability is 
vastly increased because there arc no 
longer any soldered connexions to 
break or otherwise fail. I'hcir stnall 
power requirement eliminates heat 
problems. 

Space-age implications of micro¬ 
electronics are immediately appar¬ 
ent. Guidance computers aboard 
rockets and satellites alreaclv make 
partial use of chips. (One radio- 
guidance system has been reduced 
from 250 pounds to less than 50, 
and extensive use of chips promises 
to reduce this still further to 20 
pounds.) 

Future earlhbounchmilitary appli¬ 
cations include microelectronic 
receivers and transmitters weighing 
less than an ounce and fitted into 
helmet linings, thus providing in¬ 
stant communication between in¬ 
fantry units. Micro-radar .sets no 
larger than a torch will probe enemy 
terrain, and sub-miniature heat 
detectors will locate even the most 
carefully hidden guerrilla fighter. 
Detectors and guidance systems may 
even aim machine guns with deadly 
accuracy at distant, invisible ene¬ 
mies, even as larger radar systems 
now control the fire of anti-aircraft 
batteries. 

At least one civilian use of chips is 
already on the market—a hearing 
aid built round an audio-amplifier 
chip so tiny that it fits entirely into 
the ear. 

It is in computer circuitry that 
chips hold the greatest promise, for 
computers require hundreds and 
GO 


thousands of reduplicatjons of simi¬ 
lar and identical simple circuits. 7 ’he 
first vacuum-tube computer ever 
[mill weighed more than 30 tons—a 
bulky, vasdy expensive, overheated 
monster which filled a 30-by-^'o-toot 
Boor space, and was, by present 
standards, not particularly fast. 
7 \)day, using chips, much speedier 
computers can be built into desk- 
size UTihs. 

'I’he '^lay is not far distant wlien 
microelectronics will have brought 
down the size and price to a point 
where even a small retailei may he 
able to hire an elementary imxlel 
for his shop. 

Inevitably, there will lie many 
applications of microelectronics in 
the home—a temperature-sensitive 
oven, tor instance, that will roast a 
joint or bake a cake perfectly every 
time, or a fine-control air-condition¬ 
ing and hearing system thar will 
analyse the temperature and humid¬ 
ity at several points in each room 
and keep them at a constant, desired 
level. 

Through integrated circuitry, a 
revolution in personal communica¬ 
tions is also possible, ft is theorized 
that pfK'ket-size radiotelephones 
may become commonplace, each 
unit capable of being dialled direct 
from every other unit, with the 
signals transmitted through a re¬ 
lay station to satellites like Early 
Bird. 

It may also be possible to set every 
radiotelephone communicator so as 
to allow calls only from certain 
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numbers and to shut off all calls— 
sunless a caller equipped with a 
\ special personal code dials a level of 
1 urgency high enough to override the 
1 receiver’s shut-off. Already in exist- 
jcnce is a circuit that could take over 
}once a caller had dialled a telephone 
number and received an engaged 
(signal. The circuit would keep 


trying the number until it was free 
and had answered; tly^n it would 
ring you back. 

One thing is certain: microelec¬ 
tronics will unalterably change our 
lives and the lives of our children. 
From tiny chips, and perhaps tiny 
chips of chips, the world of the 
future will grow. 



The Heritage of France 

SEEMS that the French hate their past. Too often we hear that some 
city’s old neighbourhoods—whole squares or streets at once sometimes— 
have fallen before the fury of the “urbanizers.” When I read menacing 
statements by the planners of destruction that some 50 per cent of the builo- 
ings in France arc more than 100 years old, I tremble. For it is precisely in 
that threatened 50 per cent that almost everything worth preserving is to 
be found. 

Why this hatred for France’s past, which is one of the most glorious in 
the world ? 

I think it can be attributed to the “trauma” of the Revolution. The 
French have been taught that in 1789 they broke the chains of ignorance, 
misery and slavery. Everything previous to that critical date is somehow 
discredited—like peasant ancestors in families which have recently made 
their fortune. In countries which have not had this historic break with the 
past, the villager is proud if his farm is old, and inscribes the date above 
the doorway. In France he is a little ashamed, and dreams of suburbia and 
synthetic tiles. 

Despite the increasing attention given to the problem, despite the efforts 
of the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, every month something irreplaceable 
disappears in France, and the cost over the past 20 years has been as disas¬ 
trous as that of a civil war or an invasion. 

To stop this spreading evil, I would suggest a simple remedy, one used 
by a French general in the 1945 campaign in Germany. He issued a stand¬ 
ing order to nis artillery that nothing built before the nineteenth century 
was to be destroyed without special authorization. Wouldn’t a rule that 
was valid for Germany in wartime be valid for France in time of peace? 

—^Thierry Maulnier in L« Figaro, Paris 
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IF THEY HAD 
ONLY WAITED 


■]non\motis 

I had lo uait six months before / could write this article, even 
ationyniously. The hurt zvas so deep that only time could partially heal 
the wounds. 'Then zvitli time came the insistent belief that perhaps, by 
telling our story, ive might help others to avoid the senseless tragedy 
that has tzvisted the lives of tzvo families. For no matter hozv zve try 
to avoid admitting it to ourselves, tragedy iszvhat has occurred—and 
we parents ?nusl .share the blame. 


I T vvAs .i RiVi.jy nicMtilit Saturday 
evening in May. My husband 
and 1 were reading in our 
modest home in a typieal small 
town. Our iH-ycar-old son, Paul, 
had lelr a rcmplc nf hours earlier to 
take 'u- ui triend Nanev Craw¬ 
ford, ii’ die school danec. 

Whfji the door opened at ten 
o’clock and Paul walked m alone, 
both Nathan and 1 looked up m sur¬ 
prise. pAen before Paul spoke, 1 
knew that something dreadful had 
happened. His large hands clenched 
as he said slowly, “Nancy is going 
to liaVi. a baby. We’re getting mar¬ 
ried. We've just told her family.” 
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For a moment, as if T hadn’t 
heard, I ga/cd .it Paul’s strong, 
handsome face. Then what he had 
said began to penetrate. Stunned, I 
looked .It Nathan. Vic had raised 
his hands to Cv!. cr his face. 

' liirn<‘d h.a i our son, the de- 
{)Cii ...bi'. " . ’ < * ' Ibfcn so proud 

of, who !. . ■> . ’V. > at schc>r>i 

How delmhied vw n.ul btcn wh'.ii 

O 

Paul started going out with N.incy 
—a beauty with brains and charac¬ 
ter. We had attributed Paul’s im¬ 
proved school results to Nancy’s 
influence. Now he said huskily, 
“Mother—D.id—I’m sorry to hurt 
you. Pm so terribly sorry.” 
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I heard my words tumbling out: 
“So this is how you proved you 
loved Nancy! Just how can you sup¬ 
port a wife? And we trusted you! 
Oh, Paul, how could you do such a 
thing?” 

Nathan, a history teacher, has 
often acted as counsellor for pupils 
in trouble. But this lime the pnpd 
was, with bitter irony, his own son. 
Paul responded forthrightly to his 
father’s questioning. A few days be 
fore he had taken Nancy to our 
family dcKtor. Earlier that evening, 
they had phoned for the results of 
the pregnancy test. Nancy was two 
months pregnant. I’he doctor had 
made them promise to inforfn their 
parents during the week-end. 

Suddenly, I was thankful that our 
12-year-old son, Tony, was away at 
a Scout camp. “What did the Craw¬ 
fords say?” Nathan was asking. 

Paul ran his fingers through his 
hair. “Mrs. Crawford didn’t say 
much. She just cried.” Then he 
went on quickly, “Nancy’s dad was 
awfully angry. But he said 1 didn’t 
have to marry Nancy, and I-” 

“Yes,” 1 interrupted. “Nancy can 
go to a home and have the baby 
and give it to an adoption society.” 

Paul shook his head. “Oh, no!” 
he said, almost in a whisper, “I 
wouldn’t let Nancy do that. At first, 
we were going to run away, but we 
knew that wouldn’t solve any¬ 
thing.” His face was so serious, so 
pitifully immature; tfie words were 
so sincere: “We want to get mar¬ 
ried and make it right.” 


Abruptly, Nathan slopped pacing 
the Boor. “Paul, you leali/.e, of 
course, that if you marry, you can’t 
go to the university? It was going 
to be a tight squeeze anyway.” Na¬ 
than lifted his hands helplessly; he 
had counted .so proudly on hi.s son's 
university education. “You know 
that the Crawfords won’t be able to 
help you. I’hey can’t even aBord to 
send Nancy to the women’s college 
here.” 

Paul ’s chin quivered slightly, “I’ll 
get a good )ob—and save money. 
And I’ve got money in the bank.” 

Natiian shook his head. “You 
can’t possibly earn enough to be a 
husb.'ind and father and go to 
university, tfx».’' 

White-faced and shaken, Paul 
insisted that no matter what the 
consequences, he loved Nancy and 
wanted to marry her. My heart 
ached for his naive faith in the 
power of young love. 

How often 1 had heard Nathan 
speak publicly on the rise of teen¬ 
age marriages. Statistical odds were 
overwhelmingly against a lasting 
marriage for Paul and Nancy— 
under any circ umstances. 

Eventually that awful night 
passed, and it was Sunday. Nathan 
phoned the Crawfords and invited 
them to our house. Oscar (Yawford 
is a book-keeper. His wife, Ethel, 
and !• had become superficially ac¬ 
quainted through Paul’s friendship 
with her daughter, the eldest of four 
children. 1 dreaded facing the Craw¬ 
fords. But when I saw them coming 

ns 
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slowly up our front path—Nancy, 
her head down, walking between 
her parents—momentarily I felt 
even sorrier for them than for 
ourselves. 

All four adults exchanged embar¬ 
rassed amenities. I had half-expect¬ 
ed that I would want to speak out, 
to tell Nancy and Paul what their 
selfish act had done to our two 
families. But Nancy’s brown eyes 
were as fearful and beseeching as a 
wounded fawn’s. I held my tongue. 

Nathan asked the yoyng couple 
to leave us alone. Then Oscar Craw¬ 
ford began tonelessly, “We’re not 
here to insist on a shotgun wed- 
ding.’’ 

Nathan’s face reddened. “You 
can’t insist. Paul is under-age, and 
must have our permission to 
marry.’’ 

Mrs. Crawford sniffed, “Well, 
your boy certainly fooled me. I 
thought Nancy was safe with him.’’ 

“It always takes two,’’ I snapped. 

Suddenly Mrs. Crawford’s face 
softened. “I’m sorry, I didn’t mean 
it that way. We’re all in this to¬ 
gether.’’ 

A look of perceptive understand¬ 
ing passed between us. We parents 
whose lives were being entangled 
groped and floundered to reach a 
rational level of communication. 
What exactly were we to do.^ Even¬ 
tually, we decided to let our chil¬ 
dren marry, for it seemed unrealistic 
to expect, or to force, Nancy to 
choose having an illegitimate baby 
rather than marry Paul. 

/j6 


During the next three weeks be¬ 
fore the school term ended, we tried 
to behave as though it were normal 
to arrange for a sudden wedding of 
18-year-olds. But one day a per¬ 
plexed Tony confronted me. “Some 
boys at school said that Paul has to 
marry Nancy. What does that 
mean?’’ 

It was the most disturbing ques¬ 
tion I had ever had to answer. I 
hope I handled it without showing 
too much of the resentment I felt 
towards Paul. 

There were so many questions I 
couldn’t answer. Paul and Nancy 
had received sex education at school 
and instruction in a decent moral 
code from various sources, including 
their parents. Who or what was to 
blame for our two seemingly nice 
adolescents getting into trouble? 

It was easy to point a finger at 
society, with mass media emphasiz¬ 
ing gratification of sexual drives as 
natural and glamorous. Or perhaps 
at the twentieth century, in which 
so many people fear that there may 
be no tomorrow—only today. It was 
easy to blame the prevalence of atti¬ 
tudes that ridicule chastity as old- 
fashioned. It was harder to bl^e 
myself. But when I honestly re¬ 
viewed my life as Paul’s mother, 
certain scenes came into focus. 

Long ago, I had given up going 
to church, assuming that Paul could 
learn the difference between right 
and wrong at home, could select nis 
own religion when he was older. 
Naturally, he had soon abandoned 
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Sunday schcx)l. But what spiritual 
inspiration had I given him as a 
substitute for church^ 

And 1 had been ridiculously eager 
for him to go out with girls, to suc¬ 
ceed on a social level. I had en¬ 
couraged him to earn money to buy 
an old car. I had coerced him into 
growing up too fast. Now he must 
grow up faster than I had c\cr 
dreamed would be necessary. 

A recurring argument between 
Nathan and me returned to haunt 
me. Nathan had worried that Baiil 
and Nancy were together too much, 
had pointed out the well-known 
pit-falls of “going steady.” When 
he c]ucstioncd me about their study¬ 
ing together for hours in our base¬ 
ment playroom, I scoffed. Now, too 
late, I realized that our playroom 
was where the tragedy had started. 

They were good youngsters. But, 
as parents, we should have talked 
to them directly, candidly about the 
tremendous power sex has to quiet 
conscience. We should have made 
clear to them how aware they must 
be of the dangers —before passion 
took over. Wc had given them no 
concrete wall to lean on when their 
emotions started running strong. 

Gradually, I recognized myself as 
a guilty member of the lax society 
I condemned. 

On speech day, Nathan and I 
listened to the oratory extolling the 
glorious future for youth. Paul re¬ 
ceived his prize, and as we clapped 
we tried not to think of how thrilled 
We would have been—if . . . 
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Two days latcr^ Paul burst into 
the kitchen. “I’ve got a full-time job 
at lilakcly’s garage!” His eyes 
shone. Excitedly, he described how 
much money he could save. 

As enthusiastically as I could, I 
said, “That’s fine, Paul.” 

I watched him as he flipped 
through the pages of the newspaper. 
“Where’s that ad—attractive one- 
rcx)m furnished flat with kitchen¬ 
ette^” He dialled a number and 
talked briefly. Oestfallcn, he turned 
from the telephone. “The rent is 
more than half my month’s pay-” 

Paul sat down heavily at the kit¬ 
chen table. He rested his chin on his 
hand. “Mum, we’re sure to find 
something soon—don’t you think.?” 

I watched Paul go slowly down 
the passage to his room and shut the 
d(X)r. I knew then that my .son re¬ 
alized for the first time, that life 
had closed in on him, that the door 
of the future had shut—hard. 

The wedding day arrived—a day 
I had once dreamed of; now I 
dreaded it. Besides the immediate 
families, the only guests were school 
fi lends of Paul’s and Nancy’s. 

My heart quickened when Paul, 
so straight and handsome, stepped 
up to stand in front of the minister. 
How proud I would have been— 
otherwise. And there was Nancy, 
coming slowly down on her father’s 
arm. Her lovely face was somehow 
sad. Then she and her stoic father 
were beside Paul. 

The minister began, “Dearly be¬ 
loved, we are gathered together 
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-” I focused my mind on empti- 

ficss. Not even one tear would 
escape. Nathan nudged me. I rose 
lor the final prayer. 

At last the ordeal was over. 

When Paul had helped Nancy cut 
the wedding cake, we all had 
punch. Soon afterwards the wed¬ 
ding party assembled on the front 
lawn. At last, the new husband and 
wife emerged from the doorway 
amid a shower of rice. They hurried 
towards Paul’s old car. He opened 
its door with a flourish. “Come on, 
wife, we have a long way to go.” 
We all waved vigorously as they 
drove ofl on a five-day honeymoon. 

'Fhc others went into the house. 
Nathan and I stood at the kerb until 
the car had disap^x:ared round the 
corner. “The Lord help them—and 
us, too,” Nathan said fervently. 

He put his arm around me. We 


walked forlornly back to the house. 
1 knew that wc wci^ both thinking 
the same thought. If they had only 
waited! 

For ever seared on my heart today 
are the words I have not been able 
to say to Paul. I say them now, not 
out of bitterness or anger, and not 
because they will help our Paul; but, 
rather, because some boy, some girl, 
some time may remember them be¬ 
fore it’s too late. Paul, no rational¬ 
izations, no tricky sophistry, no 
"modern” moral twists can change 
the fact that your life and the lives 
of those who love you most will 
never be the same, will never be as 
contented or happy or hopeful as 
they once were, because for one 
selfish moment you ignored your 
responsibility to Nancy, to your 
family, to society—and to yourself. 


Queue Here 

A NOTICE in a Melbourne park reads: “The fine for walking on the 
grass is 2s. per person. Reductions are available for parties.” 

—The Evening News, l.onilon 


* >K ■!( 

Mechanical Answer 

Residents in one district of,Houston, Texas, complaining that all were 
charged extra for late payment of their water bills, got this explanation 
from an official: The computer was late getting out its statements that 
month, so it automatically registered the whole batch as paid late “and 
there’s nothing wc can do about it.” —The insider’s Newsletter 
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Formosa Finds Its Feet 

Rising from the ruins of war, this island 
is a towering tribute to foreign aid 
wisely used by a people firmly 
committed to freedom 


By Keyes Beech AND ' was shining on the faces of the Free 

Clarence Hall | ' Chinese in Taipeh, capital of the Republic of 

China, last June 30. This was the day when 
U.S. economic aid ceased because it was no longer 
needed, and th^ were on their own. No less proud 
were U.S. aid oincials, busily closing their books and 
moving out of the offices from which, for the past 14 
years, they had dispensed technical advice and some 
Rs. yi2 crores in grants and loans. It was, as one 
observer stated, “the first time in Asia that any U.S. 
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aid programme had accomplished 
its ultimate aim: to put itself out of 
business.” 

For Chiang Kai-shck especially, 
it was a day to remember. In De¬ 
cember 1949, with 500,000 defeated 
soldiers and more than a million 
refugees, he landed on Taiwan—the 
("hinesc name for Formosa—for a 
last-ditch stand against the Chinese 
C'ommunists. 

Today the island is one of the 
Free World’s chief military bastions 
in the Far East, and Asia’s newest 
economic miracle. After the Japan¬ 
ese, Free China’s 12-5 million people 
enjoy the highest standard of living 
in the Far East. Once heavily de¬ 
pendent upon imports for survival, 
Formosa now sells abroad at a great 
rate, giving it a highly favourable 
Rs. 25 crores trade balance in 1964. 

The whole island, 240 miles long 
and 90 miles wide, is bursting with 
economic ferment. Factories spring 
up so fast that machines are put to 
work under bamboo shelters while 
fiermanent buildings are still under 
construction. Taipeh is rapidly be¬ 
ing transformed from a squat, ugly 
provincial city into an imposing 
metropolis of multi-storey build¬ 
ings, including half a dozen new 
hotels and, on the outskirts, urban 
housing developments. 

The countryside is booming even 
more. A landscape once markcyl by 
toiling peasants wading through 
water-filled rice paddies behind 
water buffalo has given way to pros¬ 
perous farms with tractors, motor 
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scooters and sturdy red-brick houses. 
Morning and evenin*g the roads are 
jammed with cyclists—farmers rid¬ 
ing to and from the nearest market, 
men going to and from jobs in 
bright new countryside factories. 

Formosa is, in fact, a dramatic re¬ 
minder to all Asia that communism 
is not the short cut to success that 
its prophets claim. On Formosa, in¬ 
stead of hunger there is plenty; in¬ 
stead of scarcity there is abundance; 
instead of mass regimentation there 
is comparative political freedom. 
And Free C^hina achieved this 
through adopting precisely the op¬ 
posite means the communists used 
to impose their tyranny on 700 mil¬ 
lion Chinese. Throughout Asia and 
elsewhere, that lesson should not go 
unheeded. 

How to Succeed. Why has the 

Republic of China succeeded so 
magnificently in its use of U.S. aid.^ 
First, as even his severest detractors 
must admit, Chiang Kai-shek’s re¬ 
gime has supplied a stable govern¬ 
ment. Second, the average Chinese 
is industrious and responsive to the 
free-enterprise concept. But most 
important is the programme of well- 
ordered steps which Nationalist 
China’s Icaaers took on the path 
upward. 

By design, Formosa began where 
economic and social progress must 
begin in most basically agricultural 
countries: with prime attention 
given to the peasantry. “Instead of 
asking first for a steel mill and a jet 
airport, as do many underdeveloped 
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countries,” a U.S. aid official 
pointed out, “they asked for help 
with a programme beginning at the 
grass roots.” By satisfying peasant 
hunger for land, the Nationalist 
regime has made the island into one 
of the most productive pieces of 
property in the world. 

Formosa’s land-reform pro¬ 
gramme had three phases. The nrst, 
begun in 1949, was aimed at pro¬ 
viding both security and a better 
livelihood for the island’s 500,000 
tenant-farmer families. A new law 
created a ceiling rental of 37-5 per 
cent of a tenant’s main crop/ 
grasping landlords had previously 
chargecTup to 70 per cent. Also, the 
tenant’s contract with the landlord 
—hitherto oral and subject to can¬ 
cellation at the latter’s whim—had 
to be in writing and for a period not 
less than six years, with right of 
renewal. 

The programme went into its 
second phase two years later when 
the government made 247,000 acres 
of public land available for purchase 
by tenant farmers. The sale price 
was fixed at two and a half times the 
annual crop yield, payable in 20 in¬ 
stalments over ten years. Under this 
scheme, between 1951 and 1961, 
more than 203,000 formerly landless 
farmers became owners of the land 
they tilled. 

The third and most far-reaching 
phase began in 1953. Ruling tliat no 
landlord could hold more than seven 
acres of rice lands, the government 
bought the excess at the going rate 
1^6 


of two and a half times the annual 
yield. Lands thu 5 acquired were 
sold to incumbent tenants on the 
same terms as public land. As for 
the former landowners, “Some 40 
per cent of their compensation by 
the government found its way into 
industrial and business invest¬ 
ments,” says Wolf Ladejinsky, who 
helped to guide Formosa’s land re¬ 
form. “It is the one known case in 
Asia where agrarian reform suc¬ 
ceeded in transferring capital form¬ 
erly tied up in land into the general 
developmental field. As a result, this 
land-reform programme worked 
well for all.” 

The results of Nationalist China’s 
amazingly successful land-reform 
programme; land tenancy has been 
virtually eliminated; almost every 
arable inch of Formosa is tilled; 
more than 85 per cent of all the 
farmers in Formosa now own their 
land and have achieved the highest 
unit productivity in the world. In 
ten years, rice production increased 
by 41 per cent. The average farmer 
is banking a record 30 per cent of 
his cash income. 

Business Boom. For a sound 
economy, the next step was to re¬ 
vitalize light industry, to provide 
goods for a ready-made market and 
for export. When Chiang Kai-shek 
and his government came to For¬ 
mosa, the island had not recovered 
from the battering it received dur¬ 
ing the war. Its towns were filthy, 
its economy was in ruins; its har¬ 
bours were choked with sunken 
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shipping, its railways wrecked, most 
of its factories destroyed. 

Once the war damage had been 
repaired. Free China’s economic 
planners prepared for the upward 
pull. Among the planners were 
economists, engineers, a physicist, a 
chemist. The path they took was 
directly towards the road of private 
enterprise. In time, laws were en¬ 
acted giving special incentives to in¬ 
vestors in industries necessary to 
national economic development. 
Government controls of business 
were relaxed, small entrepreneurs 
encouraged to try new ventures, 
good labour-management relations 
rewarded. In response, small and 
medium-sized businesses sprang up 
rapidly. Ikfore long, industrial 
growth outstripped even that of 
agriculture. 

Consider a few examples of 
Formosa’s extraordinary industrial 
growth: 

Textiles: In 1945, when Formosa 
was returned to China following the 
Japanese occupation, there were 
only two cotton mills on the island, 
with negligible production. By 1964, 
there were 24 mills which pr^uced 
III million pounds of cotton yarn, 
265 million yards of cotton cloth, 
6*4 million pounds of woollen varn 
and 31 million yards of syntnetic 
fabrics. 

Clothing: In 1950, Formosa’s 
clothing industry was practically 
non-existent. Today there are more 
than 200 clothing and knitwear 
factories, 30 engaged in export. 


Cement: In 1945, the annual pro¬ 
duction was 97,270 tons, with large 
imports necessary. In 1964, ten 
manufacturers produced 2 4 million 
tons, and exported 900,000 tons. 

Wood Products: More than half 
the mountainous island is covered 
by forests, but these vast timber re¬ 
sources were barely touched until a 
few years ago. Now there arc some 
400 privately-operated sawmills. 

On Formosa today there are also 
factories for the production of tyres, 
rubber boots, industrial belts and 
hoses; pharmaceutical plants manu¬ 
facturing more than 2,000 types 
of medicine; 34 mills producing 
301,860 tons of flour a year. A motor 
manufacturer mass-produces cars, 
jeeps, trucks and motor scooters. 
Chemical-fertilizer plants supply al¬ 
most all that is needed by Formosa’s 
farms. 

As proof of the wisdom of de¬ 
pending mainly upon private en¬ 
terprise for economic growth. 
Economics Minister K. T. Li cites 
the fact that “between 1952 and 1964 
the output of private industry from 
factories and mines increased seven 
times, at an average annual rate of 
i8-8 per cent as against only 7-6 per 
cent registered by state enterprises.” 
Even those industries still in govern¬ 
ment hands—such as sugar and 
petroleum refining, power produc¬ 
tion,^ fertilizer and aluminium 
manufacturing—are destined even¬ 
tually for private ownership. 

Shfuriog the Knowledge. Free 
China’s phenomenal success has 
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made Formosa a laboratory to 
which specialists from Africa and 
the rest of Asia come to learn, and 
from which teams of Chinese tech¬ 
nicians go out to*share their skills 
with other nations. In recent years 
more than 2,200 foreign technicians 
have gone there for technical train¬ 
ing in agriculture, industry, public 
health, education and community 
development. Since 1961, 433 Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese experts have 
formed demonstration teams for 
two-year missions to Africa. More¬ 
over, U.S. officials in the countries 
involved attest that these Free Chi¬ 
nese visitors gain more enthusiastic 
response than do those from West¬ 
ern countries. Said one: “They are 


closer to the underdeveloped people, 
both in experience and aspirations, 
than we can ever be.” 

The educational and cultural de¬ 
velopment in Free China has also 
been impressive. Of the separate 
provincial budgets, 26-4 per cent is 
earmarked for schools, and spend¬ 
ing for education runs as high as 38 
per cent of municipal budgets. Illit¬ 
eracy has been cut to less than ten 
per cent, and almost 97 per cent of 
school-age children are in class¬ 
rooms. 

More than three-quarters of senior 
pupils seek higher education. Dur¬ 
ing the Japanese occupation there 
was only one university on the 
island; t(xlay there are nine, plus 24 
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colleges. The republic’s commit¬ 
ment to the free way of life, no less 
than the excellence of its schools of 
higher learning, attracts nearly 6,250 
overseas Chinese and foreign stu¬ 
dents each year—mostly from Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Singapore and 
South Vietnam. 

Evidence of Free China’s cultural 
explosion abounds. There are fine 
theatres, art galleries, concert halls, 
libraries and museums. A symphony 
orchestra tours the country. But de¬ 
spite the infusion of Western ways, 
traditional Chinese culture is still a 
powerful influence. Confucianism— 
with its emphasis on fili^ piety, 
benevolence, justice, fidelity — re¬ 
mains the strongest cultural force. 


Partners in Freedom. Political 
progress has been greater than 
Chian’s overseas critics care to ad¬ 
mit. True, Chiang Kai-shek’s con¬ 
trol at the top national level is 
complete and inflexible. Yet the 
Provincial Assembly is broadly re¬ 
presentational and elected by popu¬ 
lar vote. Of its 74 members, 68 are 
native Formosans. Provincial and 
local elections are free and lively, 
with an average 76 per cent of the 
voters exercising their franchise. 
And, while the Chinese Press lacks 
complete freedom, several news¬ 
papers do keep the government 
under constant nre. 

Tensions between native For¬ 
mosans and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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mainlanders have lessened con¬ 
siderably. 

For 18 years Thomas Liao, the 
native head of the “Independent 
Formosa” movement, waged a 
propaganda war from Japan and the 
United States against the Chinese 
Nationalists. He returned last May 
from Formosa. “My decision to dis¬ 
solve my movement,” Liao says, 
“came when I learned of the re¬ 
markable changes the Nationalists 
had wrought in my home island. 
I got a new view of Chiang Kai- 
shek; now I want to work with 
him.” 

In Chiang Kai-shek’s 600,000- 
man armed forces, 85 per cent of 
the enlisted ranks (but only five per 
cent of the officers) are Formosans. 


During the dark days of 1949, 
V. K. Wellington KToo, then ambas¬ 
sador from Nationalist China to the 
United States, wrote: “The com¬ 
munists have made great promises 
to the people of China; pledging 
greater abundance for all. They 
simply cannot keep those promises. 
Communism cannot rule without its 
stifling bureaucracy, the terror of its 
secret police and the degradation of 
its slave labour . . . Help Free 
China retain a foothold that can be 
defended, and we will demonstrate 
that any area of freedom can beat 
communism in production, educa¬ 
tion, welfare and happy living.” 

Today, some 16 years later, that 
prophecy and that pledge have been 
more than fulfilled. 
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THE STRENUOUS 
LIFE OF 

Teddy Roosevelt 

cotnf^ng study in greatness of character 

. • from 

“T.R.i The Story of Theodore Roosevelt" 

by Noel Busch 



**I wish to preach not the doctrine 
of ignoble ease, hut the doctrine of 
the strenuous life/' In those words 
Theodore Roosevelt revealed the man 
he was. 

The intense vitality of T.R. shining 
through the prism of his spirit flashed 
forth in a dozen dazzling lights. He was a sportsman, a 
mountain climber, explorer and naturalist. He was a cowboy, 
a police chief, a soldier and a prodigious author. Above all 
else he was a social reformer, the shrewd politician, the most 
tireless of American Presidents. 

In each of these careers T.R. made a success; in many he 
made history. And all his triumphs were achieved in exuberant 
struggle against the hard trials of life—childhood illness, 
family tragedy, political defeat, a blind eye, a bullet in his 
chest. 

The youngest man ever to take office as President of the 
United States, T.R. eagerly faced the challenges of a new 
century. He met each crisis with swift, bold decision. Through 
his counsel or his unjlinching action, at least one war was 
won, another ended—and two prevented. 

In this colourful, sweeping portrait, Noel Busch has 
captured the courage and high spirits that helped to make 
Theodore Roosevelt **a man for all seasons.” Here is a 
compelling study in greatness of character. 

Condensed from '“T.R.: The Story of Theodore Roosevelt and His Influence on Our 
Times.” C) 1963 by Noel F. Busch 

Photographs: Underwood and Underwood except p. 157 and centre portrait p. 170 ; Culver 
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M embers of the New 
York State Assembly 
were puzzled and 
amused by their 
youngest colleague. 
From the day he arrived in Albany, 
the state capital, in January 1882, it 
was obvious that 23-year-oid Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was surprisingly 
unlike the hard-bitten politicians 
usually elected as representatives of 
New York City. 

In stature, he was remarkably thin 
and spindly. Yet one afternoon 
when the temperature was well be¬ 
low freezing, a reporter noted that 
he walked out of the Capitol “wear¬ 
ing a broad smile instead of an over¬ 
coat.” Others commented on his 
teeth, which “seemed to be all over 
his face”; they noted the thick pince- 
nez glasses which he carried fop¬ 
pishly on a cord, and his carefully 
tailored clothes. No one who heard 
him speak could fail to notice his 
shrill voice which sometimes crack¬ 
ed in a falsetto, or the unmistakable 
Harvard accent. 

A few of the cruder assemblymen, 
deciding that some ragging was in 
order, conspired to toss him in a 
blanket. Roosevelt got wind of the 
scheme and with characteristic 
bluntness warned the ringleader to 
leave him alone. Somehow the rag¬ 
ging never took place. But soon 
afterwards an incident occurred 


which effected a marked change of 
opinion about Roosevelt at the state- 
house. 

One afternoon, while taking his 
customary 12-mile constitutional, 
Roosevelt stopped at a roadhouse for 
a beer. At the bar he met a tough 
colleague from the assembly, John 
Costello, drinking with two cronies. 

“Won’t Mamma’s boy catch 
cold?” Costello sneered, drawing 
attention to Roosevelt’s short jacket. 

When the young man ignored the 
taunt, Costello called him a 
“damned little dude.” 

At this point Roosevelt calmly 
took off his glasses, put them in his 
pocket, and knocked Costello down 
with one blow. Then he floored one 
of the cronies with a second swift 
punch. The third man quickly re¬ 
treated. 

“Go and wash yourself,” Roose¬ 
velt told Costello in the amazed si¬ 
lence that followed. “And then join 
me for a beer.” Costello did as he 
was ordered. Later, as he left to re¬ 
sume his walk, Roosevelt paused to 
offer one parting piece of advice. 

“When you are in the presence of 
gentlemen,” he said, “behave like a 
gentleman! ” 

• **Make Your Body” 

Roosevelt’s ability to knock a 
man down with one punch was a 
hard-won achievement. As his thin 
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frame still attested, he had been a 
sickly child, plagued by poor eye¬ 
sight, a digestive ailment and severe 
asthma. At times he was scarcely 
able to breathe, and often his mother 
or father had to walk up and down 
with him throughout the night. But 
the senior Roosevelt, a prosperous 
importer, allowed no coddling, and 
when the asthma persisted into 
Theodore’s twelfth year he sum¬ 
moned the boy for a serious talk. 

“You have the mind,” he told his 
son, “but not the body, and without 
the help of the body the mind can¬ 
not go as far as it should. You must 
ma\e your body. It is hard drud¬ 
gery, but I know you will do it.” 

Until this time Roosevelt had 
been a quiet youth, devoted princi¬ 
pally to his collection of zoological 
specimens and animal oddities, 
which he grandly dubbed “The 
Roosevelt Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory.” Now he plunged into a rig¬ 
orous programme or exercise. His 
own broy became the laboratory in 
which he tested and forged and 
tempered his willpower. 

Each day he worked out with 
chest weights and parallel bars that 
his father installed in a room of the 
family town house. At the Roosevelt 
country home on Long Island, he 
took up swimming and rowing. 
During vacations at near-by resorts 
he hiked enormous distances; he 
climbed mountains, skated, s^am, 
shot, ran and rowed, as the seasons 
allowed. Later he took boxing les¬ 
sons from an ex-prizefighter. 
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The regimen worked wonders. 
By 1876, when he entered Harvard, 
his asthma was virtually gone. His 
frame was sdll slight but hu muscles 
were hard as iron and his endurance 
was phenomenal. 

At university his social life Was 
somewhat dampened by his con¬ 
tinuing interest in zoology. The 
young ladies he met discovered that 
Roosevelt had a tendency to turn 
the conversations to insects, snakes 
and lizards, and in illustrating a 
point he often produced dead speci¬ 
mens of these creatures from his 
coat pockets. 

Upon his professors also, Roose¬ 
velt made a somewhat ambigucnis 
impression, owing to “his tenacncy 
to interrupt the lecturer and ask 
questions.” His contributions were 
so continuous in a natural-history 
course that the lecturer was one day 
moved to exclaim, “Now look here, 
Roosevelt, let me talk. I’m running 
this course 1” 

But Roosevelt’s diligence and 
buoyant affability—“Isn’t this 
bully V’ he cried during a three-hour 
skating stint on an afternoon of 
furious, frost-biting winds—eventu¬ 
ally won him a measure of social 
success. He joined Harvard’s most 
select club, was elected an officer in 
six societies, came second in the 
lightweight boxing championship. 

But before graduation he received 
a shocking piece of news. After a 
thorough physical examination, the 
university doctor tdid Roosevelt that 
he had developed an irregular heart 
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beat. It would be wise, the doctor 
suggested, to choose a sedentary 
career and avoid undue exer¬ 
tion. 

If Roosevelt ever seriously consid¬ 
ered following this advice, there is 
no record of it. He told no one of 
the defect, but entered law school at 
Columbia University and every day 
walked six miles between the uni¬ 
versity and his family 
home. He also began 
his first book, a defini¬ 
tive study of the Anglo- 
American naval war of 
1812, starting what was 
to become a phenom¬ 
enal literary career.* 

In 1881, he and Alice 
Lee Roosevelt, his 
bride of almost a year, 
set off on a European 
tour. Before returning 
to New York, Roose¬ 
velt climaxed the trip 
by climbing several dif¬ 
ficult Alpine peaks, 
including what was 
then the world’s classic 
test of mountaineering, the 15,000- 
foot Matterhorn. 

Politics and Tragedy 

Roosevelt had once casually re¬ 
marked to a school friend that he 
might try to do something to help 
the cause of better government in 

* The collected edition of Roosevelt’s works, 
which by no means includes all that he pub¬ 
lished, runs to 24 highly ^readable volumes. In 
addition, eight volumes—perhaps ten per cent— 
of his letters have been published. 


New York, and in his spare mo¬ 
ments as a law student he sought out 
the local Republican headquarters. 
His friends were shocked. Local 
olitics were the sphere of saloon- 
eepers and tram conductors, they 
told him—not at all the kind of 
people he associated with. 

“That only means,” Roosevelt re¬ 
plied, “that the people I know do 
not belong to the gov¬ 
erning class. I intend 
to be one of the govern¬ 
ing class, and I won’t 
quit until I find out 
that I am too weak to 
hold my own in the 
rough-and-tumble.” 

He found the head¬ 
quarters in a room 
above a saloon in mid- 
Manhattan, and soon 
became a regular 
visitor. His driving 
energy and youthful 
personality were recog¬ 
nized as strong assets, 
and shortly after his 
return from Europe 
he was proposed as a candidate for 
the State Assembly. He won the 
election with twice the normal 
Republican margin. 

In Albany, the young assembly- 
man’s fearless manner, enthusiasm 
for work, and developing political 
skills soon earned him the admira¬ 
tion bf his colleagues. He attracted 
national attention by his fearless 
battle against the abuses of big 
business and the exploitation of 
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immigrant labour. But in the sum¬ 
mer of 1883 he suffered a recurrence 
of asthma and his doctor prescribed 
a rest. He dutifully retired to a near¬ 
by mountain resort, but after a few 
days of sitting in warm baths he 
became disgusted with idleness. 

Two years earlier Roosevelt had 
enjoyed a shooting trip in the 
Dakota Territory with his brother 
Elliot. Now he headed west again, 
to the Bad Lands of the Litde Mis¬ 
souri River, in what is today 
North Dakota. A few weeks of 
sleeping out of doors (sometimes in 
the rain) and a bison hunt had an 
astonishing effect on his spirits. 
Roosevelt fell in love with the wild 
terrain, and decided the area offered 
promise for raising beef. Before he 
left again for New York he in¬ 
vested in a cattle ranch. 

He reached home in October 
bursting with health, eager to enter 
the campaign for re-election. With 
his record of fighting for reforms he 
won a landslide victory at the polls, 
and returned to Albany—at 25 a 
figure of considerable consequence 
even on the national scene. 

To top his brimming cup, his wife 
Alice was pregnant, expecting the 
child early in 1884. Alice stayed in 
New ©York City where she could 
have the best of care during; her hus¬ 
band's weekly absences at the State 
Assembly. On February 13, while in 
Albany working on a bill, Roosevelt 
got a telegram announcing the birth 
of a daughter. He at once prepared 
to return to New York, but before 
158 


he caught his train a second tele¬ 
gram arrived: Alke was gravely ill. 

It was nearly midnight when a 
hansom cab drew up to the Roose¬ 
velt home. As Theocfore approached 
the house, the door opened and he 
saw his brother Elliot. 

“There is a curse on this house!” 
Elliot cried. “Mother is dying, and 
Alice is dying too!” 

Roosevelt raced upstairs, first to 
his wife, then to his mother. The 
elder Mrs. Roosevelt had been suf¬ 
fering from what was thought to be 
a cold. It was instead typhoid fever, 
and at three o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing she died. A few hours later, suc¬ 
cumbing to Bright’s disease, Alice 
also passed away. 

Roosevelt had courted his wife 
with all his passion and ardour. 
Now the effect of her death, coupled 
with his mother’s, was nearly insupv- 
portable, A friend noted: “Theo¬ 
dore is dazed and stunned. He docs 
not know what he docs or says.” 

A year later he wrote his last 
words of love for Alice, in a mov¬ 
ing eulogy that ended: “When my 
heart’s dearest died, the light went 
from my life for ever.” The record 
shows that he never again spoke of 
her to a living soul. In his autobi¬ 
ography, she is not mentioned. 

The wad, wad West 

The tragedy marked a turning- 
point in Roosevelt’s life. Though he 
tried to bury his grief in a whirl¬ 
wind of activity at Albany, the out¬ 
let of politics was soon denied him; 
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it was the Presidential election year 
of 1884, and at the Republican con¬ 
vention that summer Roosevelt at¬ 
tempted to block the nomination of 
James Blaine, choice of the party 
leaders. He was unsuccessful, and 
this reverse ruled out further ad¬ 
vancement through regular party 
channels. 

Disillusioned and depressed, he 
headed back to his ranch in the Bad 
Lands, where he was soon running 
1,500 head of cattle. That brought 
his investment up to 40,000 dollars 
—a third of the inheritance left him 
by his father. With the help of two 
experienced cowhands he settled 
down to learn the ranching business 
in earnest. 

Interspersed with rich grass 
plains, the Bad Lands are an amaz¬ 
ing labyrinth of buttes, bluffs, pyra¬ 
mids, gulches and gullies which 
provide some of the world’s most 
freakish and spectacular scenery. 
Roosevelt arrived at a dramatic 
point in the region’s history. For 
centuries the surrounding land had 
provided grazing space for millions 
of buffalo. But after the arrival of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 
vast herds had been slaughtered by 
hide-hunters ^nd Indians. 

Now prized as an area that might 
rival Texas in catde ranching, the 
Bad Lands had lured a number of 
pioneer fortune-seekers. The life 
was rugged, and Roosevelt loved it. 
He broke broncos, rode herd on the 
catde, cut timber, split logs, and 
built an eight-room ranch house, 
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which he named the Elkhorn. 

The following spring, he rode out 
for his first round-up; every day for 
six gruelling weeks he was in the 
saddle from dawn to sunset. One 
night a thunderstorm stampeded 
the herd over a steep bank into the 
Little Missouri River. Riding at 
breakneck speed to overtake the 
leaders, Roosevelt and his horse 
plunged into the river also, and 
managed to reach the other side. 
Pursuit continued until dawn. 
Then, with the herd reassembled, 
the regular day’s work went on until 
after nightfall. 

“By this time,” Roosevelt re¬ 
counted, “I had been n^fearly 40 
hours in the saddle.” Then he added 
characteristically, “But I changed 
horses five times, and it is a great 
lightening of labour for a rider to 
have a fresh horse.” 

When range work slackened, he 
set out on a 1,000-mile journey west 
to the Big Horn Mountains in 
search of grizzly bear. Roosevelt was 
always bothered by poor eyesight. 
To another hunter this might have 
been a serious disadvantage, but to 
Roosevelt it meant only that he 
would have to sight his game at 
shorter range. He summed up his 
tactics in the axiom: “If you go in 
close enough, your sword will be 
long enough.” When he finally en¬ 
countered a grizzly, he waited until 
he was barclv ten yards away before 
shooting. Tne single bullet, he re¬ 
ported, struck the giant bear “as 
fairly between the eyes as if the 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE OF TEDDY ROOSEVELT 


distance had been measured by a 
carpenter’s rule.” 

At the cow town of Mcdora, some 
of the tougher cowboys and ranch 
hands found it hard to accept this 
bespectacled Easterner, with his 
educated vocabulary and his Har¬ 
vard accent. But Roosevelt demon¬ 
strated he was a man who could take 
care of himself in any part of the 
country. One day, in the town of 
Mingusville, as he entered the hotel 
lobby, which also served as a bar, a 
pistol-flourishing drunk shouted, 
“Four-Eyes is gonna treat!” 

Roosevelt said nothing but took a 
seat at a corner table. 

“Maybe you didn’t hear me,” the 
bully roared. “I said Four-£yes is 
gonna treat!” 

Roosevelt rose as if to comply, and 


let go with a short right to the jaw. 
On his way down, the man hit his 
head against the bar. He was 
dragged outside, unconscious. 

In a land of cattle thieves and 
gunmen, Roosevelt found he had to 
devote part of his time to maintain¬ 
ing law and order. Once he discov¬ 
ered that a rowing boat which he 
kept tied up on the Little Missouri 
had been stolen. He and two com¬ 
panions constructed a makeshift 
craft and set out in pursuit. A few 
days later they surprised the thieves 
—three men—and captured them. 

While his companions took the 
recovered boat upriver, Roosevelt 
borrowed a wagon from a near-by 
ranch and set out with the prisoners 
for the jail at Dickin.son, North 
Dakota. It was a two-day journey. 


Rifle at the ready, T.R. guards his boat thieves 
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and Roosevelt had to remain awake 
to guard the thieves. To pass the 
time he took along a copy of Anna 
Karenina and read it through, as he 
Wrote to one of his sisters, “with 
very great interest.*’ 

In 1886, at the end of his second 
year in the West, an incredibly fierce 
winter descended. Losses of herds 
averaged 75 per cent. It was a stun¬ 
ning blow to Roosevelt’s finances. 
So, his venture in cattle ranching a 
disastrous failure, he decided to re¬ 
turn to New York. 

The value of his two years in the 
West could not be counted on a 
balance sheet, however. Roosevelt 
had now permanently won his long¬ 
standing bout with asthma, and had 
begun to acquire the thick trunk, 
bristling moustache and rasping 
voice which were to characterize 
him for the rest of his life. But the 
changes went deeper than that. 

Born in a mansion,, he had now 
built a log cabin of his own; he had 
worked side by side with some of 
America’s hardiest, most indepen¬ 
dent characters under the roughest 
conditions. “We knew toil and 
hardship and hunger and thirst,’’ he 
wrote, “and we saw men die violent 
deaths as they worked among the 
horse!^ and cattle; but we felt the 
beat of hardy life in our veins and 
ours was the glory of work and the 
joy of living.’’ It was this experience, 
he later acknowledged, which de¬ 
veloped in him the inner qualities 
that would one day bring him the 
highest office in the land. 
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The Wine of Life 

During his absence in the Bad 
Lands, Roosevelt’s daughter, chris¬ 
tened Alice after her mother, was 
cared for by his sister Anna. The 
two lived in a large house in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, which Roosevelt 
had been building at the time of 
his wife’s death. But Roosevelt had 
made one stipulation: whenever he 
was East on business, he was to be 
infoimed if Edith Kermit Carow 
was likely to call. He wished to 
avoid seeing her. 

Roosevelt had known Edith 
Carow all his life. She had been a 
childhood playmate, and family 
tradition had it that Theodore had 
proposed to her when he was a 
schoolboy. Roosevelt wished to re¬ 
main faithful to the memory of his 
wife, but he feared that if he met 
Edith again, after a year and a half 
of celibacy in the Baa Lands, his old 
friendship with her might deepen 
into love. 

As might have been expected, 
however, the arrangement proved 
ineffective. Still a close friend of 
Anna’s, Edith Carow often called at 
the Roosevelt house, and one day in 
1885 she and Theodore met again 
accidentally. Thereafter they saw 
each other frequendy, and in the 
following winter they were married, 

Roosevelt setded at his Oyster Bay 
home, which he named Sagamore 
Hill. It was a large, rambling Vic¬ 
torian structure with 23 rooms, set 
on a bluff above Long Island Sound, 
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and here he found the seclusion 
he needed for the most ambitious 
undertaking of his literary career, a 
four-volume work entitled The 
Winning of the West. And here his 
marriage to Edith ripened into rich 
success. In years to come, as four 
sons and a second daughter began to 
grow up at Sagamore Hill, their 
days became a model of family life 
at its best. 

Edith Roosevelt was a sensitive, 
reticent person and, though she had 
known her husband since his ailing 
childhood, his more extravagant be¬ 
haviour must have astonished her at 
times. Hunting, tennis, rowing and 
hiking were pursued with whole¬ 
hearted abandon. 

One memorable outing was re¬ 
called years later by a summer guest. 
It involved rowing for two hours on 
the Sound, under a broiling sun, to 
a point not noticeably better than 
the beach they had started from, 
then a four-hour row back, against 
a stiff head wind. Roosevelt loved 
it, but the guest, speaking of the 
summer as a whole, said ruefully, 
“It was splendid training, but I lost 
26 pounds!” 

In 1888 Roosevelt organized a 
polo team at near-by Meadowbrook, 
later the capital of this sport in the 
United States. So that each rider 
could have more action, the teams 
were reduced to three men instead 
of the regulation four. 

It could be a hazardous sport. Of 
one match Roosevelt wrote, “We 
beat them six goals to one; a pretty 
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bad beat. At the very end, I got a 
tumble and was knocked senseless.” 

He appeared to relish such mis¬ 
haps. In his view, the object of the 
strenuous life was not mere physical 
strength but the attainment of inner 
stamina. Thus, with a kind of boy¬ 
ish gallantry, he always held his 
injuries in contempt. Once he fell 
from his horse during a fox hunt 
and broke an arm. Without losing a 
moment, he remounted and rode on 
to the kill. “Sometimes,” he ex¬ 
plained to his close friend, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, “I like the wine of 
life with brandy in it.” 

At first Edith Roosevelt did not 
share this view, and his accidents 
threw her into alarm. But she 
learned to understand his zest for 
exercise, and eventually she could 
face his mishaps with composure 
and good humour. On one occasion, 
when he appeared in the front hall 
at Sagamore Hill with a gory cut 
on his scalp, her reaction was crisp 
and to the point. “Theodore, I do 
wish you’d do your bleeding in the 
bathroom,” she said. “You are spoil¬ 
ing every rug in the house!” 

*'Wo 1st Der Roosevelt?** 

In 1888 Roosevelt returned to 
politics and in the next ten years 
held three official appointments. He 
attacked each job with customary 
candour and honesty, became an in¬ 
timate of men who ran the U.S. 
Government and developed into an 
able administrator. * 

His first post was Civil Service 
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The Roosevelts at Sagamore Hill in igoy. Standing: Kermit, Ethel 
and Theodore Junior. Sitting: Archibald, T.R. himse^, Edith and Quentin 


Commissioner under President Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison. At the time, the 
civil service was little more than a 
front behind which jobs were hand¬ 
ed out freely as patronage by the 
party in power. Roosevelt’s appear- 
ij ance brought immediate and drastic 
I changes. “Offices are not the proper¬ 
ty of ^liticians at all,” he declared. 
“They belong to the people and 
should be filled with regard to pub¬ 
lic service.” This sentiment upset 
the party hacks, and before- long 
there were anxious queries. What 
was this fellow up to? 

“I answered,” Roosevelt said, 
“that as long as I was responsible, 
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the law should be enforced up to the 
handle everywhere, fearlessly and 
honestly.” 

In six years Roosevelt transferred 
26,000 government jobs out of the 
category of political plums into posts 
awarded on the basis pf competitive 
examinations. Years later. President 
Harrison summed up his impres¬ 
sion of Roosevelt: “The only trou¬ 
ble I ever had managing him was 
that he wanted to put an end to aH 
evil in the world between sunrise 
and sunset.” 

His next appointment brought 
him back to New York City as po¬ 
lice commissioner. The force was 
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riddled with corruption. Roosevelt 
at once imposed sharp penalties for 
any deviation from duty, and to sort 
out the corrupt policemen he took 
to the streets late at night, prowling 
about the city, inspecting men on 
the beat. Often these tours lasted 
until dawn; then after a short nap 
he began another day. 

The city’s saloonkeepers, he dis¬ 
covered, were the principal corrupt¬ 
ing influence. Sunday sales of liquor 
and beer were illegal, but the police 


Shortly before the 1895 elections, 
they held a protest parade and sar¬ 
castically invited the commissioner 
to attend. As one group passed the 
reviewing stand, carrying banners 
that derided “Roosevelt’s Russian 
Rule” and his “Razzle Dazzle Re¬ 
form Racket,” an impudent march¬ 
er shouted, “ Wo ist der Roosevelt?” 

Never one to refuse a challenge, 
Roosevelt was present, and at this re¬ 
mark he leaned over the balustrade 
of the stand and shouted back, 



T.R. the public speaker in action. I 


were bribed to wink at the law, and 
saloons did a roaring Sabbath busi¬ 
ness. Roosevelt, wim no power to 
repeal the law, decided to enforce it 
rigidly. 

Honest policemen applauded. 
Saidene, “He was dead square, was 
Roosevelt, and we needed him in 
the business.” But others were not 
so happy, especially New York’s 
large enclave of Germans, who cus¬ 
tomarily spent Sunday afternoons 
in their beer gardens, accompanied 
by wives and children. 
lyo 


"Hier bin ich!" This brought a roar 
of approving laughter. The attack 
turned into a personal triumph. 

Roosevelt’s record during his two 
years as police commissioner was 
impressive. He raised the calibre of 
personnel by introducing written 
examinations. He established tele¬ 
phone communications within the 
department and formed a “bicycle 
squad,” the forerunner of traffic and 
highway patrols. 

The newspapers loved him. One 
paper called him the biggest man in 
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New York. Another said he was 
their candidate for President of the 
United States. When Roosevelt was 
asked point-blank about this flatter¬ 
ing possibility by two reporters, he 
leaped to his feet and, red with emo¬ 
tion, replied: “Don’t you dare ask 
me that! Don’t put such ideas into 
my head. Never, never must either 
of you remind a man on a political 
job that he may be President. He 
loses his nerve; he can’t do his 
work; he gives up the very traits 


OF TEDDY ROOSEVELT 

masters, and the United States had 
made plain that her sympathies 
were all on the Cuban side. Roose¬ 
velt believed that the best way to 
win, or to avoid, a war was to be 
prepared to fight one. Accordingly, 
he saw his task clearly: get the navy 
ready for possible war with Spain. 
This he did his best to achieve, even 
when it meant defying his own im¬ 
mediate superior, the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

When the United States declared 



was usually in action 


that are making him a possibility! 

“I must be wanting to be Presi¬ 
dent. Every young man does. But I 
won’t let myself think of it. If I do, 
I’ll be careful, calculating, cautious 
—and so I’ll beat myself.’’ 

Trouble in Cuba 

In 1897, just before his 39th birth¬ 
day, Roosevelt was summoned to 
Washington again, this time as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Twenty months earlier Cuba had 
risen in arms against her Spanish 


war on Spain on April 25, 1898, 
Roosevelt decided his usefulness in 
Washington was at an end. Three 
volunteer cavalry regiments were 
recruited to assist in driving the 
Spanish jErom Cuba. Roosevelt ac¬ 
cepted second-in-command of one 
of them. 

A few days later he was in uni¬ 
form, training with the cowboy 
recruits of the First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, christened by 
the Press “The Rough Riders.” 

Roosevelt and 600 Rough Riders 

iji 
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disembarked in Cuba late in June. 
I’hey were part of a bjOOO-man 
army which landed I few miles east 
of Santiago, stronghold of the 
Spanish Army. With their arrival 
the Spanish forces in the area fell 
back, and an immediate pursuit was 
ordered. 

Ironically, the “Rough Riders” 
had to march. In the confusion of 
embarking, all their horses except 
the odicers’ had been left in Florida. 
It was jungle terrain, ridden with 
insects and tropical diseases; malaria 
eventually infected every Rough 
Rider except Roosevelt and one 
other officer. 

The baptism of fire came on the 
second day, when the Rough Riders 
were ordered to join a dawn attack. 
Roosevelt, astride his cow pony 
“Texas,” was leading the men along 
a jungle track when suddenly there 
was a volley of rifle fire from a 
Spanish force hidden in the jungle. 
Roosevelt ordered an assault, and in 
the next moments of furious fight¬ 
ing 16 Rough Riders were killed, 50 
wounded. But the Spanish had fled. 

After a five-day lull orders went 
out on June 30 for a general advance 
on Santiago. The following after¬ 
noon the Rough Riders came within 
range of a line of Spanish-held 
positions atop the San Juan Hills, 
last natural barrier to the city. 

All day they had heard the sounds 
of batde around them; once, caught 
in an artillery barrage, Roosevelt, 
newly promoted to full colonel’s 
rank, had received a slight wound 
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on his wrist. Now, as he brought the 
troops in close, joining several regu¬ 
lar army units ahead of him, they 
were in the thick of it. Ahead on the 
hilltops, from haciendas, ranch 
buildings and trenches, the Span¬ 
iards laid down volley after volley. 
“Bullets,” Roosevelt wrote, “drove 
in sheets through the trees and tall 
jungle grass, making a peculiar 
whirring or rustling sound.” 

The order came to attack, begin¬ 
ning for Roosevelt what he termed 
“my crowded hour.” Leaping 
astride his horse, he began pushing 
his men forward from the rear of 
the regiment, “the position in which 
the colonel should theoretjijally 
stay.” But under his urging the rear 
rank moved faster than the others, 
closing with the ranks ahead. Brash- 
ly breaking through the line, Roose¬ 
velt found himself not only at the 
front of his own regiment, but 
jammed up against the regulars 
ahead who were firing on the hills 
from the cover of the jungle. 

“I spoke to the captain in com¬ 
mand,” Roosevelt wrote, “saying 
that we could not take the hills by 
firing at them, we must rush them.” 

The captain hesitated; he had no 
such orders. Roosevelt asked for his 
colonel, but the man was not in 
sight. “Then I am the ranking 
officer here,” Roosevelt declared, 
“and I give the order to charge. Let 
my men through, sir! ” 

With that, he parted the ranks 
and rode on, followed *by the grin¬ 
ning Rough Riders. 
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It was too much for the regulars. 
“They jumped up and came along, 
their officers and men mingling 
with mine, all delighted at the 
chance.” And, as Roosevelt waved 
his hat and shouted orders, the 
troops advanced up the hill, cheer¬ 
ing, firing, running forward in a 
spirited charge. 

They took the summit. But di¬ 
rectly ahead was another Spanish- 
held hill, and the men began to be 
cut up by volleys from it. Roosevelt 
had now dismounted, and his first 
attempt to lead another charge 
failed; in the uproar and confusion 
only four men had heard his com¬ 
mand. Enraged, he dashed back, 
roaring at his troops. 

“Of course, they were quite inno¬ 
cent of wrongdoing,” he later re¬ 
counted, “and it was all I could do 
not to smile at the look of injury and 
surprise that came over their faces 
while they cried, ‘We didn’t hear 
you, we didn’t see you go. Colonel! 
Lead on now, we’ll follow you! ’ ” 

As he set out again, the men of 
the various regiments came on in a 
rush, charging across a wide valley 
towards the Spanish entrenchments. 
But before they reached them, the 
enemy ran. Not content, Jloosevelt 
charged again, and by the end of the 
day the Rough Riders found them¬ 
selves atop a chain of hills which 
looked down on Santiago. T|^e bat¬ 
tle was over. 

Two days later the Spanish fleet 
ventured out of Santiago harbour to 
its complete destruction, and shordy 


afterwards the city surrendered. 
Roosevelt’s entire ewrience in bat¬ 
tle had consisted or a week’s cam¬ 
paign and one hard day of fighting, 
but that was sufficient to change the 
course of the coming century. For 
it was this victory which first made 
the United States a great world 
power, and Roosevelt—now the be¬ 
loved “Teddy” of San Juan Hill— 
was a national hero who would 
soon guide the destinies of that 
power. 

Kicked Upstairs 

As SOON AS Roosevelt returned to 
New York, Republican Party chiefs 
asked him to run for governor. He 
campaigned in a soft black hat 
modelled on the campaign hat he 
had worn in Cuba, was introduced 
to cheering crowds by a bugle blast, 
and often mounted the speaking 
platform accompanied by severm 
Rough Riders in uniform. He won 
the office. 

As governor of the State of New 
York in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, Roosevelt main¬ 
tained his stature as a national hero. 
At the same time the job offered 
him invaluable experience in top 
level public administration, and 
during his tenure Roosevelt also 
mastered the strategy and tactics re¬ 
quired for legislative achievement. 

His public career had never in¬ 
spired confidence among business¬ 
men, and now that he was governor 
they relied on the Republican boss. 
Senator Thomas Platt, to hold him 
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in check. At Roosevelt’s instigation, 
a bill to provide for a new form of 
corporate taxation was abruptly 
brought up for a vote in the spring 
of i^. Platt and the business com¬ 
munity were adamantly opposed, 
but Roosevelt managed to get the 
measure passed. 

This victory was to have far- 
reaching repercus¬ 
sions for it caused 
Platt to look for 
some way to get rid 
of Roosevelt. When 
that same year the 
V ice-President, Gar¬ 
ret Hobart, died, 

Platt decided to try 
to kick Roosevelt 
upstairs by making 
him President Wil¬ 
liam McKinley’s 
running mate at the 
Republican conven¬ 
tion of 1900. 

This action threw 
Roosevelt into a 
quandary. Certainly 
he did not want the 
nomination under 
such conditions, 
also, the office was too inactive to 
suit his personality; so he forced 
Platt to back another man. But 
Roosevelt’s great popularity in the 
Western states quickly settled the 
issue. Delegates from these areas 
put his name forward for the Vice- 
Presidency anyway and, to Platt’s 
delight, Roosevelt was nominated. 

*‘I should be a conceited fool if 1 


was discontented when it came in 
such a fashion,” Roosevelt wrote. 
Later he added, “If I have been put 
on the shelf, my enemies will find 
that I can make it a cheerful place of 
abode.” 

President McKinley, renowned as 
the most dignified man who ever 
occupied the White house, decided 
to restrict his cam¬ 
paign to a few 
formal pronounce¬ 
ments of policy. So 
Roosevelt would 
have to bear the 
brunt of the speech¬ 
making. He was de¬ 
lighted. 

In the next 
months, he criss¬ 
crossed the country, 
covering 21,000 
miles and address¬ 
ing some three mil¬ 
lion people. 

On one whirl¬ 
wind trip towards 
the end of the cam¬ 
paign he visited 24 
states and 567 towns, 
delivering a total 
of 673 speeches. He and McKinley 
won by ^50,000 out of the 13,500,000 
votes cast. • 

Assassination 

Inj^uguration was not until 
March 1901, and in the interim 
Roosevelt set off for a Colorado cou¬ 
gar and lynx hunt. The technique 
was to tree the animals with a 
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pack of hounds, then shoot them. 
But several times the quarry was 
cornered on the ground; Roosevelt’s 
method then was to wade into the 
howling melee on foot and, bare¬ 
handed, stab the cougar to death 
with a hunting knife. 

Refreshed and eager to assume his 
new duties, he returned East for the 
inauguration ceremonies. In office, 
he presided over a special session of 
the Senate. That autumn he made 
several speeches in the West. At the 
opening of the Minnesota State 
Fair on September 2, 1901, he 
added a new motto to the lexicon 
of American quotations. Referring 
to America’s new role in the world, 
and in particular to the enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine, he declared, 
“There is a homely adage, which 
runs, ‘Speak softly and carry a big 
stick; you will go far.’ ’’ 

Four days later he stopped off in 
Vermont for another speech. There 
a shocking telephone message 
reached him from Buffalo, New 
York: President McKinley had 
been shot twice by an assassin and 
was m a serious condition. 

Stunned, Roosevelt hurried to 
Buffalo. When he arrived the next 
afternoon the President was rally¬ 
ing. By evening his doctors were 
confident. Within three days it was 
felt permissible—even advisable, as 
a means of reassuring the nation— 
for Roosevelt to join his family, who 
were on holiday in the Adirondack 
Mountains. He spent two days with 
Edith and his children, but on the 
tyS 


afternoon of September 13, while he 
was out mountain-combing, a mes¬ 
senger brought him a telegram: the 

PRESIDENT APPEARS TO BE DYING AND 
MEMBERS OF THE CABINET THINK YOU 
SHOULD LOSE NO TIME IN COMING. 

Darkness was falling; there was 
no transport. A courier was sent six 
miles to the nearest telephone to 
arrange for a carriage, and at ii 
p.m. Roosevelt and the driver set out 
for the nearest railway station, 50 
miles away. After three changes 
of horses and a wild six-hour 
ride along narrow mountain lanes 
in pitch blackness, they reached 
the station. There Roosevelt was 
met by his secretary, who announced 
that McKinley had died at 2 a.m. 

In Buffalo the next day Roosevelt 
expressed his sorrow to Mrs. Mc¬ 
Kinley and immediately informed 
Cabinet members that he would 
“continue absolutely unbroken the 
policy of President McKinley, for 
the honour of our beloved country.” 
Then, not quite 43, Theodore 
Roosevelt took the oath of office as 
the 26th President of the United 
States. 

“It is a dreadful thing to come 
into the Presidency this way,” he 
wrote to his friend, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, “but it would be a far worse 
thing to be morbid about it. Here is 
the task, and I have got to do it to 
the best of my ability; and that is all 
there is about it.” 

Most Presidents on moving into 
the White House find themselves 
somewhat awed by its atmosphere 
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of history and tradition. But Roose¬ 
velt, his wife Edith and their six 
children were rarely awed by any¬ 
thing. They setded down in their 
oflicial home as if it had been built 
tor them. 

The new President’s innovations 
started with the very name of his 
residence, known then as the 
“Executive Mansion.” Roosevelt 
considered this too grandiloquent,' 
yet common-place—official homes 
of state governors have the same 
name. So he replaced it with “The 
White House,” previously a nick¬ 
name. In the same spirit of infor¬ 
mality he himself was known as 
“T.R.” (the first President tq be 
identified by his initials)^ or 
“Teddy.”* 

From the start the Roosevelts 
revelled in their new home with 
such enthusiasm that some observ¬ 
ers wondered if the historic mansion 
would be able to stand the strain. 
The children, particularly, loved the 
place. Ted junior was away at 
school, and Kermit had only one 
winter at the White House before 
joining him, but he made the most 
of it, specializing in such contribu¬ 
tions to social life as bringing his 
lively kangaroo rat to the breakfast 
table. On dinner-party nights, little 
Ethel liked to sneak downstairs in 
her nightgown to pinch sweets and 
nuts from the dinner table. 

• Once on a hunting trip Rootevelt’s party 
came across a bear cub, which the President re¬ 
fused to harm because it was to small. The 
Incident was reported in die^papers and toon 
afterwards the first toy "Teddy Bears" began 
to be produced. 


Alice, now 17 and called “Prin¬ 
cess” by the Press, soon became the 
liveliest figure of the Capitol’s 
younger set. She inspired the song 
“Alice Blue Gown,” and her White 
House coming-out party was the 
main social event in the winter of 
1902. Many of her escapades made 
headlines, and her irrepressible 
spirit seemed even more than a 
match for her father’s. 

One day when writer Owen Wis- 
ter visited Roosevelt at the White 
House, Alice kept popping in and 
out of T.R.’s office, interrupting the 
meeting three times. “Theodore,” 
Wister complained, “isn’t there 
anything you can do to control 
Alice?” 

“I can do one of two things,” re¬ 
plied T.R. “I can be Presiaent of 
the United States or I can control 
Alice. I cannot possibly do both!” 

High spot of each day for the 
younger boys, Archie and Quentin, 
was a bedtime romp (which often 
included a pillow fight) with their 
father. 

“I play bear with the children 
almost ever night,” he confessed, 
“and some child is invariably fear¬ 
fully damaged.” 

Once when Archie was ill Quen¬ 
tin brought their pony upstajrs in 
the lift to cheer him up. Both boys 
found the White House halls and 
gardens ideally suited to bicycling, 
roller-skating and stilt-walking, and 
they kept a burgeoning menagerie 
of dogs, rabbits, mice, kittens, 
lizards and snakes. “I don’t think 
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that any family has ever enjoyed 
the White House more,” T.R. wrote. 

Plunging with zcst*into the details 
of his new job, Roosevelt began his 
days early and often worked past 
midnight. Most entertaining was 
done at luncheon, and his guest lists 
were likely to include cowboys and 
(Cabinet members, socialites and ex- 
Rough Riders, all mixed together 
with a fine disdain for protocol. 

Roosevelt’s most controversial 
guest was his good friend and ad¬ 
viser on racial matters, Booker T. 
Washington. The famous Negro 
educator was invited to an informal 
dinner less than two months after 

T. R. entered the White House, and 
his appearance touched off an up¬ 
roar among Southerners, which 
Roosevelt completely ignored. 

“1 have consulted so much with 
him,” T.R. confided in a private 
letter, “it seemed natural to ask him 
to dinner, and the fact that I felt 
a moment’s qualm because of his 
colour made me ashamed of myself 
and made me hasten to send the in¬ 
vitation. I am very glad that I asked 
him, for the clamour aroused by the 
act makes me feel as if the act was 
necessary.” 

“Avoid Paths and Bridges** 

Each afternoon he reserved an 
hour or more for tennis, a gallop, or 
some wrestling or boxing. When the 

U. S. Army, at his instigation, adopt¬ 
ed a regulation requiring every offi¬ 
cer to ride loo Tniles within three 
days, Roosevelt demonstrated that 
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the order was not unreasonable. He 
made the trip in one day—during a 
heavy sleet storm. 

Boxing, however, was soon ruled 
out. One day a blow from his spar- 
ring partner, a young naval officer, 
broke a blood vessel in T.R.’s al¬ 
ready weak left eye and left it com- 
plctdy blind. With characteristic 
gallantry, Roosevelt concealed the 
fact that the eye was sighdess until 
he left the White House, and he 
never revealed the officer’s name, 
fearing that his career 
paired. 

Actually, he pointed out, he was 
lucky: the jab mtg/n have gone 
into his right eye, which he used for 
sighting a riHe, and so ended his 
hunting, too! 

Edith Roosevelt’s role in this new 
life was one of quiet restraint, hold¬ 
ing in check what the President 
termed his “tendency to orate,” 
racefully bridging the disparities in 
is varied guests, and caring for the 
children—which, she often said, in¬ 
cluded her husband. But in accord 
with her feelings of what was appro¬ 
priate, no publicity was ever given 
her personal life. 

Eventually T.R.’s avid enthu¬ 
siasm for exercise led to the 
formation of his celebrated “tennis 
cabinet”—friends from Congress, 
the diplomatic corps and the omcial 
Cabinet, who often joined Roose¬ 
velt’s strenuous outings. Member¬ 
ship in this group was not easily 
won. Roosevelt reported that on 
their first hike together the new 
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British Ambassador, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, had proved to be a “bad 
walker and wholly unable to 
climb.” 

Sir Mortimer could perhaps be ex¬ 
cused. The hike in question was one 
of Roosevelt’s famous “scrambles” 
through Rock Creek Park, an 1,800- 
acre tract two miles north-west of 
the White House. Far more 
strenuous than a hike, a “scramble” 
with T.R. was more like a steeple¬ 
chase, for when obstacles were en- 
courtered the rule was to go over 
or through them—never round 
them. 

“We drove out to a wooded valley 
with streams running through it,” 
Sir Mortimer wrote, “and he then 
made me struggle through bushes 
and over rocks for two hours and a 
half, at an impossible speed. My 
arms and shoulders are still stiff 
with dragging myself up by roots 
and ledges. At one place 1 fairly 
stuck, and could not get over the top 
till he caught me by the collar and 
hauled at me.” 

]can-jules Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, did better. He quickly 
understood that he was expected to 
“walk straight into a river or a 
mud-hole and avoid, with a feeling 
of horror, paths and bridges.” Ar¬ 
riving at the creek itself one winter 
afternoon, jusserand did not blink 
an eye when the party took off their 
clothes, held them above theiflicads 
and began to wade, naked, through 
the water with its lumps of ice. 
Dutifully jusserand followed suit, 
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but someone in the group noticed 
that he kept his gloves on, and asked 
him why. 

“Because,” the Ambassador ex¬ 
plained, “I thought we might meet 
some ladies.” 

Despite all the tensions and pres¬ 
sures he was to know as President, 
T.R. never lost the exuberant enjoy¬ 
ment of his informal life with 
family and friends during his years 
at the White House. Once when« 
a woodsman and guide who was a • 
lifelong friend came for a brief visit, 
he immediately recognized T.R.’s 
brisk stride in the hardwood hall 
because it sounded exactly the way 
it had on the rough planks of the 
Dakota ranch-house. The guide 
asked his old boss how he liked his 
new home. 

“Why,” Roosevelt replied, “we 
think it’s a splendid camp! ” 

A Ditch Is Dug 

Winning a second term in his 
own right in 1904, Roosevelt served 
seven and a half years in the White 
House, and compiled a record of 
accomplishment that places him 
among the greatest Presidents. Dur¬ 
ing these years of change, uncer¬ 
tainty and alarm, the United States 
was coming of age both industrially 
and as a world power. Abroad, this 
brought new responsibilities and 
dangers; at home it brought a head- 
on collision between big business 
and labour. 

T.R.’s rich background of experi¬ 
ence, his intimate knowledge of the 
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country and of people at every level 
of wealth and education, gave him 
an insight into the challenges that 
allowed him to dominate the period 
as if it were his own creation. Even 
more important, his view of himself, 
his nation and the time was one of 
high-hearted assurance, courage and 
confidence. In the bright morning of 
a new century, America responded 
to him as the Rough Riders had on 
' San Juan Hill. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement, 
and the one that he started to press 
for soonest, was construction of the 
Panama Canal, a project which had 
been held up for 20 years by falter¬ 
ing sponsorship. Since the abilijty to 
move warships speedily from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific would in 
effect double the size of the U.S. 
fleet, T.R. set out to make the canal, 
as an integral part of American sea 
power—no matter what opposition 
might form. 

He quickly completed a treaty 
which gave the United States sole 
responsibility for policing the Canal 
Zone, and then, over Congressional 
howls, bought out the bankrupt 
French company which had been 
trying to build the canal. Finally he 
negotiated with Colombia for the 
land. 

The Colombians did not like the 
U.S. offer, but in 1903 a revolution 
—bloodless except for the deaths of 
one bystander and a donkey—sud¬ 
denly swept the Isthmus of Panama. 
When the dust cleared; Panama was 
independent of Colombia; the new 


government accepted the U.S. price. 

Opponents at home attacked 
Roosevelt’s go-it-alone methods, 
even alleging that he had caused the 
revolution. He denied this emphat¬ 
ically. Later, out of office, he had 
this to say : “While I was President 
I kept my foot down on these revo¬ 
lutions. When the revolution re¬ 
ferred to did occur, I did not have 
to foment it; I lifted my foot.” 

He also pointed out: “If I had 
acted strictly according to precedent, 
I should have turned the whole 
matter over to Congress; in which 
case Congress would be ably debat¬ 
ing it at this moment, and the canal 
would be 50 years in the future. 
Accordingly I took the Isthmus and 
left Congress to debate me. But 
while the debate goes on, the canal 
does too.” 

The Big Stick 

Roosevelt's foreign policy was 
dominated by his philosophy of “the 
big stick.” Typical was the Vene¬ 
zuelan affair of 1902. When Vene¬ 
zuela repudiated certain private 
debts, Germany blockaded her 
ports. Roosevelt summoned the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador. The dispute, he 
said, should be settled by arbitra¬ 
tion; if the Kaiser did not «grec. 
Admiral Dewey would proceed to 
the scene of the blockade with or¬ 
ders tp shoot. Soon afterwards T.R. 
was congratulating the Kaiser on 
his wise decision to refer the matter 
to the Hague tribunal. 

T.R.’s “soft speech and big stick” 
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brought America a new and as- 
tounding role in world affairs: that 
of stern parent to squabbling chil¬ 
dren elsewhere. Roosevelt was asked 
to negotiate terms for ending one 
conflict—the Russo-Japanese War— 
and to arbitrate a prickly dispute 
over Morocco which threatened to 
set off another. Successful in both 
cases, he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1906. 

Early in his Presidency, Roosevelt 
was confronted with tne question 
of how far its powers extended. By 
some interpretations, the President 
was elected to do only what the 
Constitution prescribed; others held 
that he could do anything it did not 
expressly forbid. When a coal strike 
in 1902 threatened to continue into 
the winter, T.R. took the latter view 
and intervened, forcing the mine 
operators to agree to abide by the 
decision of an impartial commis¬ 
sion. But he made it clear he would 
not take a partisan position in the 
battle between big business and 
labour. 

“While I am President,” he 
wrote, “I wish the labour man to 
feel that he has the same access to 
me that the capitalist has; that the 
doors swing open as easily to the 
wageworker as to the head of a big 
corporation—and no easier.’* 

His first anti-trust suit was filed— 
without warning—against a gigan¬ 
tic railway merger tMt would have 
monopolized a quarter of America’s 
rail transport. ). P. Morgan, one 
of the company’s backers, protested. 



White others debate, the President 
helps to dig the Panama Canu 


Why hadn’t Roosevelt let him 
know* the suit was planned? “If 
we’ve done anything wrong,” he 
said, “send your man to my man 
and they can fix it up.” 

“We don’t want to fix it up,” 
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replied Roosevelt’s Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral. “We want to stop it.” The long 
era in which big business had re¬ 
garded Washington as a kind of 
special partner was over. 

T.R. closed his years in office with 
an act of incredible daring which 
demonstrated once again that the 
United States was now a nation sec¬ 
ond to none. In December 1907 he 
ordered “The Great White Fleet” 
—a column of 16 battleships 
manned by 12,000 men—to set out 
on a round-the-world trip. It was an 
unprecedented imaginative deed. 

Steaming round South America 
and across the Pacific to New Zea¬ 
land, Australia, the Philippines and 
Tokyo, the Great White Fleet car¬ 
ried off its mission without a hitch. 
On the way home the ships stopped 
at Messina in Italy, where a great 
earthquake had just struck, and 
brought help to the survivors. 
Everywhere the fleet was greeted 
with festive displays of international 
friendliness and co-operation. 
Roosevelt called the voyage his 
“most important service to peace.” 

Ten days after the fleet’s return 
T.R.’s administration ended with 
the inauguration of William How¬ 
ard Xaft, Roosevelt’s hand-picked 
successor. That morning Henry 
Adams, an old and close friend, 
dropped into T.R.’s office to voice a 
last good-bye. “I shall miss yoiX very, 
very much,” he said as he shook 
hands. His words reflected the 
feelings of the whole nation. 

“When people have spoken to me 
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as to what America should do with 
its ex-Presidents, I have always an¬ 
swered that there was one ex-Presi- 
dent as to whom they need not 
concern themselves in the least—be¬ 
cause 1 would do for myself.” 

For most men who had been in 
the White House, whatever came 
afterwards was an anti-climax. But 
not T.R. One month after leaving 
office, he and his son Kermit set off 
for Africa on an expedition that 
lasted almost a year. The objective 
was not only to hunt big game but 
to secure specimens of every species 
of creature on the entire east side of 
the continent. 

Safari 

It was the first large-scale syste¬ 
matic attempt to study the area, and 
preparations were extensive. The 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash¬ 
ington assigned three naturalists to 
the safari, which included an army 
of 260 bearers. Four tons of salt were 
packed to preserve the hides of 
elephants, hippopotamuses and 
rhinoceroses: with other scientific 
paraphernalia, the baggage charges 
alone amounted to 75,000 dollars. A 
number of philanthropists including 
Andrew Carnegie helped to under¬ 
write the trip, and T.R. defrayed 
his personal expenses by writing 
African Game Trails —to this day 
an unsurpassed model of travel 
literature. 

The expedition trekked 1,500 
miles from Mombasa on the cast 
coast to Fashodu on the White Nile; 
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T.R. alone shot 296 animals, includ¬ 
ing eight elephants and nine lions, 
while the naturalists assembled 
more than u,ooo mammals, birds, 
Hsh and reptiles, providing the 
Smithsonian with what is still the 
world’s most complete collection of 
East African Bora and fauna. 

The safari ended after eleven 
months when Edith Roosevelt came 
up the Nile to meet T.R. The party 
set oB for Cairo and a homeward 
journey through most of Europe. 

End of An Era 

This Continentajl tour coincided 
so perfectly with the end of the Ed¬ 
wardian era that, when the monarch 
from whom it took its name died 
suddenly of pneumonia while T.R. 
was in Oslo, it required scarcely a 
change in his train reservations to 
appear at the London funeral as 
President Taft’s special representa¬ 
tive with the rank of Ambassador. 
Nine kings and 44 royal princes, in¬ 
cluding most of those to whom he 
had just been paying ceremonial 
visits, attended the obsequies. 

“The night before the funeral 
there was a veritable wake,’’ T.R. 
wrote, “I hardly know what else to 
call it. King George gave a dinner 
to the special ambassadors in Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, the palace in which 
the dead King his father was lying 
in state. 

“Therewere some 70 of us all told. 
Each man as he arrived said some 
word of perfunctory condolence 
to the King our host, and then 


on with the revel! It was noi 
possible to keep up an artiBcial pre 
tence of grief any longer, and no 
body tried; and it was precisely lik( 
any other entertainment. The Kin^ 
sat in the middle of one side of the 
table, and the German Empcroi 
opposite him, and the rest of u: 
were arranged elsewhere without a 
far as 1 could judge much attention 
being paid to rank. 

“On another occasion Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt and I took lunch with King 
George and Queen Mary. It was th 
day after the King’s birthday, and 
his presents were ail on a table in th( 
corner, and by it another table with 
a cake. They were thoroughly pleas¬ 
ant, homelike people—and 1 was 
much amused, by the way, to find 
that his sympathy went out to me 
because he knew that I had a horror 
of the type of American who wishes 
to hang around a foreign court, par¬ 
ticularly the English court, and get 
social recognition. 

“I thoroughly liked the King and! 
enjoyed my stay in England,’’ T.R. 
continued. “The men I met were 
delightful, and I felt at home with 
them. As a whole, they had my 
ideals and ways of looking at life. 
But the 24 hours I really most en¬ 
joyed not only in England but in all 
Europe, were those I spent with 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary^ He is very fond of birds, and I 
had been anxious to hear and see 
the English birds which I knew so 
well in the books. He took me down 
to the Valley of the Itchen, which 

/ 9 / 
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JVC tramped along, and then 
motored to an inn near the New 
forest where we took tea (having al- 
I'cady eaten our lunch on a bank); 
^nd then tramped through the New 
r orest, reaching the inn on the other 
>ide of it about nine in the evening, 
ired and happy and ready for a 
ivarm bath, a hot supper, and bed. 

“Grey is not a brilliant man like 
Balfour, or a born leader like 
Lloyd (Jeorge, but he is the kind of 
high-minded public servant, as 
straight in all private as in all public 
relations, whom it is essential for 
a country to have.” 

Free Speech 

The main reason for T.R.’s visit 
to England was an invitation to de¬ 
liver the annual Romanes lecture at 
Oxford, in which he developed com¬ 
plex comparisons between various 
extinct animals from bygone geo¬ 
logic eras with certain modern 
kingdoms and principalities. 

Most noteworthy of all the 
speeches he made—which also in¬ 
cluded one at Cambridge, where the 
undergraduates provided a Teddy 
bear with outstretched paw to wel¬ 
come him on his arrival—was the 
one delivered at the Guildhall 
where he was made a Freeman of 
the City of London before a distin¬ 
guished audience. Not only did he 
lecture the British about how tp run 
their Empire but he even u^ed 
them not to loaf on the job. This 
was bound to cause a commotion. 

T.R. had hitherto so delighted 

t <)2 


Britain that the closest approach to 
adverse comment had been a Punch 
cartoon showing the Trafalgar 
Square lions guarded by policemen 
and further protected by signs read¬ 
ing “NOT TO BE SHOT.” Now, 
however, a storm of criticism arose 
in the Press led by the Standard 
which called his address “a social 
crime not far from sacrilege.” The 
storm was presently quietened by 
Foreign Minister Edward Grey, 
who explained that he had read the 
speech beforehand and had no 
hesitation in deciding that he would 
ask for no alteration. 

T.R. returned home in June 1910, 
to a 21-gun salute in New York and 
a welcoming parade up Fifth Ave¬ 
nue which set the pattern for all 
future ticker-tape celebrations. But 
the triumph was short-lived. Ru¬ 
mours had reached Roosevelt that 
President Taft was making some 
disturbing changes in Washington 
—dismissing T.R.’s old friends 
from office, repudiating some of his 
most cherished policies. 

Roosevelt now faced the question 
of what role he would take in the 
forthcoming Congressional elections 
of 1910. Would ne support his old 
friend Taft, or uphold his own prin¬ 
ciples? His answer was to set out 
on a privately supported spicaking 
tour. 

“My speeches,” he said, “will 
represent myself entirely.” 

From this beginning a sad, almost 
tragic, rift between the two friends 
steadily widened, until it broke 



Eariy one morning in a 
Kattiiawar village, a man 
lies hidden near a well. It 
is time for the women to 
draw water and, as they 
arrive, they are politely 
guided by him into a cave 
at the point of a gun. 

There the man, Mhowa 
Sadhwani, quietly relieves 
them of all their jewellery, 
pleading with them all 
the while to tell their 
husbands that they had 
been treated with the 
utmost courtesy ! 

The wily Mhowa lived 
and operated in the last 
century in the Kathiawar 
region of Saurashtra: 

Many fruitless attempts 
were made by the govern- 
ment to capture him. At 
last a reward of Rs. 5,000 
was announced. Tiring of 
risky life, the cheeky 
outlaw arranged his 
“capture” through an 
“informer”, who duly 
received the reward. At the 
case instituted against 
him. Mhowa engaged 
a leading lawyer whose 
substantial daily fee was 
met out of the reward ! 

In all, Mhowa had to 
spend Rs. 3,000 to secure 
an acquittal, leaving him 
with a clear Rs. 2,000 with 
which to start a lawful life. 

The many deeds of 
Mhowa Sadhwani are 
today familiar legends in 
Saurashtra. To hear the 
legends and myths of our 
country is one of the 
pleasures of motoring.^ 
And you discover so 
much more when you 
go by road. 
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thunderously into the open. Roose¬ 
velt supporters raised a demand 
that T.R, run for the Republican 
nomination in 1912. At first he re¬ 
fused. But by early 1912 he had 
come to believe that the majority of 
Republican voters truly wanted him 
back, and in February he changed 
his mind about running, 

“My hat is in the ring!” he de¬ 
clared. “The fight is on, and I am 
stripped to the buff!” 

For uproar and vituperation the 
cojivention of 1912 remains unique. 
To hold the fiery Roosevelt backers 
in check, 500 extra police were 
called in. From the floor of the hall 
in Chicago shouting and hooting 
rose in waves, and the two forces 


fought for five days. Hut at last the 
Taft backers prevailed and their 
man was nominated Immediately 
Roosevelt delegates, who had been 
refused a full voice in the conven¬ 
tion, and hundreds of other T.R. 
supporters marched out of the hall 
and at a wildly enthusiastic meeting 
gave birth to the Progressives, popu¬ 
larly known as the Bull Moose 
Party. 

Brute Will 

As NOMINEE of the new party, 
Roosevelt predicted he would ao 
better than Taft, but he knew that 
Republican votes would be split and 
the Democratic Party would take 
the office. Why run at all, then.? To 
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his followers in Chicago he roared, 
“We fight in honourable fashion for 
the good of mankind; fearless of the 
future, unheeding of our individual 
fates. With unflinching hearts and 
undimmed eyes, we stand at Arma¬ 
geddon and we battle for the 
Lord!” 

The campaign he waged was so 
vigorous that his voice gave out, 
forcing him to cancel speeches in 
Indiana and Wisconsin in October. 
However, he insisted on keeping a 
date in Milwaukee on the 14th. On 
that day T.R. was riding to an 
auditorium in an open car, when 
suddenly a stranger broke through 
the crowd, raised a pistol and fired 
a shot into his chest. 


Roosevelt staggered, coughed, 
then stood up straight again. The 
outraged crowd had pounced on the 
would-be assassin. “Stand back!” 
T.R. shouted. “Don't hurt the 
man.” Then, waving aside police 
and friends who urged him to go 
to a hospital, he ordered the car to 
proceed. 

He had no idea how badly he 
might be hurt, but his lifelong con¬ 
victions allowed but one course. “I 
will make this speech or die,” he 
said, “It is one thing or the other.” 

Delivered haltingly to a frenzied 
audience, the speech lasted more 
than an hour. Then Roosevelt was 
rushed from the hall to a hospital. It 
was discovered that the bullet had 
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pierced his thick overcoat, gone 
through his spectacle case and the 
manuscript of his speech before en¬ 
tering his chest. Its force pardy 
spent, it only smashed into a rib 
instead of ploughing on through 
T.R.’s lungs or heart. 

His astonishing courage and brute 
will thrilled the nation, and when 
he returned to rest at Sagamore Hill 
the other candidates offered to can¬ 
cel their own speeches. I 3 ut the elec¬ 
tion could not be cancelled. A few 
weeks later the nation made its 
choice. Roosevelt did well, winning 
4,216,000 votes. He beat I’aft round¬ 
ly, as he had predicted, and together 
thev amassed far more than half 
the ballots cast. But the Demo¬ 
cratic Party’s candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson, was now President. 

End of the Great Adventure 

T.R. RECOVERED Completely from 
his wound, cheerfully retaining the 
bullet in his rib, where it had lodged 
too deep for removal. By the au¬ 
tumn 01 1913 he felt fit enough to 
set off on the last great expedition 
of his life. 

This time Roosevelt headed for 
the Mato Grosso of Brazil, one of 
the least known, most impenetrable 
jungfes in the world, his njain objec¬ 
tive being to chart the course of an 
unexplored tributary of the Amazon 
—the Rio da Duvida, or RIVer of 
Doubt. The expedition nearly cost 
him his life. An old wound in one 
leg became inflamed; infection and 
fever followed. Provisions ran out, 
796 


and for days the men had nothing 
to eat but the tops of palms. When 
T.R. at last returned to civilization 
he was 50 pcjunds lighter, and so 
weak he had to use a cane. 

“I had to go,” he explained, “It 
was my last chance to be a boy.” 

The expedition itself was hailed 
as a success, for T.R. had explored a 
i,ooo-mile-long river which had 
been totally unknown to the world’s 
cartographers. It now bears the 
name Rio Roosevelt. 

T.R. returned to a world on the 
brink of the First World War. Be¬ 
lieving that the United States would 
ultimately have to join the Allies 
against Germany, he now stumped 
the country calling for America to 
prepare. President Wilson favoured 
neutrality and made no move to arm 
the country. 

As history would prove, Roosevelt 
was right, and it was largely to his 
credit that the nation finally did 
awake to its responsibilities. His 
friend Elihu Root wrote of these 
days: “He had no source of influ¬ 
ence save his life, his character, his 
intense convictions; but it was then 
that he rose to the greatest height of 
his wonderful career. Day by day he 
appealed to the people who had 
loved him; and that clear call to 
courage and honour did more to 
bring America to the battlefield be¬ 
fore it was too late than any public 
officer.” 

Even before the declaration of 
war T.R. began making plans to get 
into the fight, hoping to lead, as he 
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had in Cuba, a volunteer division, four sons were serving in his stead 
Two hundred thousand young men while he fought political battles on 
answered his call to arms, but Presi- the home front. During the elec- 
dent Wilson refused the request, in- tions of 1916 and 1918, after bring- 
sinuating that T.R. was interested ing the Bull Moose Party back into 
mostly in showing off. the Republican organization, he 

Marshal Joffre, French hero of the continued to campaign against 
Battle of the Marne, spoke to Wil- Wilson. Everywhere Republicans 
son, and Georges Clemenceau even stirred again to his ringing leader- 
wrotc an open letter of appeal: ship, and it became a foregone con- 
“There is in France one name elusion that T.R. would be, the 
which sums up the beauty of Ameri- party s next nominee for President, 
can intervention. You must know, Then in the summer of 1918 
Mr. President, that more than one Roosevelt received tragic news. His 
of our poilus has asked, ‘But where son Quentin, a pilot in the Ameri- 
is Roosevelt?’ Send them Roosevelt, can Air Force, had been shot down 
It will gladden their hearts!” behind German lines and killed. 

' But Wilson remained adamant, T.R. hid his ^rsonal hurt behind 
and T.R. had to be content that his the noble creed which governed his 
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life. “Only those are fit to live who 
do not fear to die,” he wrote in 
eulogy, “and none arc fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy and duty 
of life. We run with the torches un¬ 
til we fall, content if we can then 
pass them to the hands of other 
runners. 

“The torches whose flame is 
brightest are borne by the gallant 
men at the front. These men are 
high of soul; and no less high of 
soul are the girls whose lovers have 
been struck down in their golden 
morning, and the mothers and 
wives to whom word has been 
brought that henceforth they must 
walk in shadow. These aje the 
torchbearers; these are they who 


have dared the Great Adventure.” 

But with Quentin’s death, some¬ 
thing went out of him. His friend 
Hermann Hagedorn noted that the 
“old side of him is gone, that old 
exuberance ... the boy in him had 
died.” That autumn his speeches 
were cut short by an attack of rheu¬ 
matism. Taken to hospital, he was 
warned that he might have to spend 
the rest of his life in a wheelchair. 
“All right,” he replied. “I can work 
that way, too.” 

He returned home on Christmas 
Day, still in severe pain, and for al¬ 
most two weeks went on working at 
top speed. Late on the afternoon of 
January 5, Edith, who had been sit¬ 
ting at his bedside, rose to leave. 
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T.R. looked up from his work 
to say, “I wonder if you will 
ever know how I love Sagamore 
Hill.” 

Between four and five the follow¬ 
ing morning his valet, who was 
sleeping in an adjoining room, 
noticed that Roosevelt’s breathing 
was uneven. He called for the nurse 
but, before she could come, the 
breathing had .stopped entirely. 

His son Archie, invalided home 
that autumn, sent cables to his 
brothers in France. Steeped in pride, 
in awareness of the accomplish¬ 
ments of a majestic life, they said 
simply, “the lion is dead.” 

An '^Ordinary Man** 

The eulogies which poured into 
Sagamore Hill reflected Roosevelt’s 
achievements. By many of his con¬ 
temporaries, he was ranked with 
Washington and Lincoln as one of 
the three greatest Presidents. To 
others, much of his importance lay 
in his bold, rebellious challenge to 


the existing order of things. Certain¬ 
ly it was a measure his effective¬ 
ness that by the time he died, many 
of the reforms and principles he had 
fought for were accomplished fact 
or established traditions. 

“I am just an ordinary man,” he 
had said, “without any special abil¬ 
ity in any direction, except perhaps 
this one thing. I do the things I be¬ 
lieve ought to be done. And when I 
make up my mind, I act.” 

In an age faced with many crises 
similar to those reacted to and re¬ 
solved by T.R., his “ordinary” life 
offers a special meaning. No man 
better personified the qualities of 
directness and action, courage and 
high hope which America has loved. 
His morality, his patriotic vision 
and exuberant joy in life struck a 
chord in every heart. An old tribute 
from an English statesman, Lord 
John Morley, rings in bright echo 
acro.ss the years: “Roosevelt is not 
an American, you know, fie is 
America! ’ ’ the end 



^Original Species 

*^Asiting a friend, Charles Darwin the naturalist was greeted by his 
host’s two young sons. Holding out a strange creature that they had art¬ 
fully concocted from parts #f different insects, the boys asked him to 
identify it. Darwin inspected it closely. “Did it hum when you caught it?” 
he ask^. 

“Yes, it did,” they replied, 

“Then,” said the great man, “it is a humbug.” 
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diamond 
engagement Ting 

;s your star of love 

^hen love is new, a girl dreams of far horizons, 
)f happiness she will share with the one she 
oves. His fair tribute, the engagement dia- 
nond that marks the promise of marriage, will 
ilways be their star. It will guard the mean- 
ng of their love as they found home and 
amily and journey through their lives. And it 
vill tell the world of their affection and devotion. 


A diamond is forever 
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HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND FIrsi Of ali, 
depend on the skill and experience 
of a good jeweller. Ask him about cut, 
colour and purity, because these are 
the three factors which determine 
quality. The value of a stone is based 
on quality and size. Both, of course, 
vary widely. Choose your diamond 
carefully and you will always be proud 
of It, no matter what its size. And, as 
you know, every diamond has a last¬ 
ing value. The size of a diamond is 
measured by its weight in carats— 
there are 1(X) points to the caret. 
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Jt Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

Each of the words listed below is capable of double duty—that is, it has 
more than one meaning, depending on the context in which it is used. 
Tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. 
Answers are on the next page. 


(1) luminary (loo' min arl)—A: insanity. 
B: eminent person. C; dismal. D: blun¬ 
dering. 

(2) torrid (tdr' Id)—A: scorching. B: 
moist. C: dull. D: glowing. 

(3) buttress (but' r£s)—A: accessory. 
B: fort. C: tower. D: supporting 
structure. 

(4) fathom (fSth' ’m)—A: to measure. B: 
be critical of. C; clarify. D: judge. 

(5) transport (trans' port)—A: migration. 
B: strong emotion. C; eruption. D: geo¬ 
logical term. 

(6) florid (fldr' Id)—A: flowery. B: fuU. 
C: artistic. D: imposing. 

(7) vanguard (van' gard)—A: leading 
position. B: military authority. C: plun¬ 
derer. D: administration. 

(8) inertia (in er' sba)—A: tranquillity. 
B: weightlessness. C: inactivity. D: 
friction. 

(9) sheath—A: silk cloth. B; chic. C: 
slenderness. D: woman’s dress. 

(10) vestige (vis' tij)—^A: slight trace. B; 
historical document. C; ^garment. D: 
bhi^rint. 


(11) morass (m6 rSs')—A: tunnel. B: 
swamp. C: disorder. D: undergrowth. 

(12) latitude fiSt' i tud)—A; weariness. B: 
time zone. C: freedom of action. D: 
viewpoint. 

(13) arabesque (ar a bisk')—^A: musical 
composition. B: shawl. C: desert plant. 
D: elaborate design. 

(14) spawn—A: young animal. B: parent¬ 
hood. C: airborne seed. D; fish eggs. 

(15) whet (hwit)—A: to respond. B: 
stimulate. C; multiply. D: dampen. 

(16) fledgeling (flij' ling)—A: weakling. 
B: incompetent. C: inexperienced person. 
D: enthusiast. 

(17) P<u^ (pSr' I)—A: to reject. B; turn 
aside. C: delay. D: remain. 

(18) omnivorous (6m niv' o rOs)—A: 
meat-eating. B; heartless. C: hungry. D: 
devouring indiscriminately. 

(19) variegate (vair' I ipte)—A: to im¬ 
print. B: open up. C: iversiiEy. D: 
separate. 

(20) gossamer (gds' a mer)—A: lattice¬ 
work. B: gauzelike fabric. C: feather. 
D: sinew. 

(NIw Ara I* ibt mxt 
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Answers to 

It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 


(1) lumiAary—B: Person of eminence— 
intellectual, nioral or spiritual. Also, 
natural light-giving body, especially sun 
or moon. Latin lumen, “light.” 

(2) torrid—A: Scorching; hot with heat of 
the sun. Also, ardent and passionate; as, 
torrid love letters. Latin torridus, “parched, 
dried up.” 

(3) buttress—D; Supporting structure of 
a wall or building. Also, any prop that 
steadies or stren^ens; as, the iuttrejs of 
public opinion. Old French bouterez, from 
bouter, “to thrust.” 

(4) fathom—A: To measure by sounding. 
Hence, to penetrate; come to understand; 
as, to fathom a nwstcry. Old English 
faetbm, “length of a man’s extended 
arms.” 

(5) transport—B: Strong emotion; ecsta¬ 
sy; rapture; as, a transport of joy. Also, a 
vehicle, ship or aircraft. Latin transportare, 
“to carry across.” 

(6) florid—A: Flowery; showy; as, a 
florid style. Also, flushed ; as, a florid face. 
Latin floruks, “blooming.” 

(7) vanguard—A: Leading position; fore¬ 
front of an action, movement or army; 
as, a sculptor in the vangtard of his art. 
Old French avant~, “fore-,” and garde, 
“guard.” 

(8) inertia—C: Inactivity; indisposition to 
exertion or change. Latin, from iners, 
"idle, sluggish.” 

(9) sheath—D: Woman’s close-fitting 
dress. Ako, a scabbard for a knife or 
sword. Old English stmtb, “casing.” 

(101 vestige—A: Slight trace of some¬ 
thing now vanished or lost; as, a vestigi 
of interest. Also, a body part no longer 
well developed or functional. Latin 
nstigium, “footprint.” 


(11) morass—B: Swamp. Also, a difficulty 
or entanglement. Old French manse, 
“marsh.” 

(12) latitude—C: Freedom of action or 
choice; as, to have complete latitude in a 
job. Also, the angular distance north or 
south from the Equator. Latin latitude, 
“breadth.” 

(13) arabesque—D: Elaborate design* or 
intricately patterned ornament. In ^let, 
a classic posture of the dancer’s body. 
Italian rahtsto, “in Arabic style.” 

(14) spawn—D: Eggs of fishes, oysters, 
amphibians. Also, product; numerous 
offspring, as of an industry. Middle 
English spawnen, from Old French 
espandre, “to shed, spill.” ^ 

(15) whet—B: To stimulate; excite; as, 
to wbet one’s curiosity. Also, to sharpen 
by friction, as a knife. Old English 
bwettan, “to sharpen.” 

(16) fledgeling—C: Inexperienced or im¬ 
mature person; as, a fledgglmg reporter. 
Also, a young bird ready to fly. Middle 
English flegff, “feather.” 

(17) parry—B: To turn aside; ward off; 
avert; evade; as, to parry a challenge. In 
fencing, to counter a thrust. Latin 
parare, “to prepare.” 

(18) omnivorous—D: Devouring or con¬ 
suming without discrimination; as. an 
omnivorous reader. Also, feeding on both 
animal and vegetable substances. Latin 
omnivorus. 

(19) variegate—C: To diversify in ap¬ 
pearance, especially with colours; dap¬ 
ple. Hence to enliven by variety. Laon 
variegfitus, “made of various colours.” 

(20) gossamer—B: Thin, nuxelike fabric. 
Also, a film of cobweb, ^ddle Englirii 
gossamer, probably “goose summer,'^.e. 
early November when geese were eaten, 
and gossamer is abundant. 

Vocabulary Radnga 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fiur 
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Remember, the Tuesday Coronado flight is an 
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SINGER gives you a range of Merritt Fans... 
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cool, soothing colours. Designed for years 
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Green or beige, red or blue, all leather 

looks like new when cared for with Cherry 
Blossom Neutral shoe cream — the one polish that 
gives a shine to all lovely shades of leather. Equally 
good ^ ^for handbags, and other leather articles. 
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ATLANTIS (EAST) LIMITED ; (Incorporated in England) 




Rayon Yarn: for textiles, so light, so beautiful so colourful; for 
tyres, so strong, so tough, so tenacious. The National Rayon 
Corporation Ltd. manufacture Rayon yarn for the Textile and 
Tyre industry, the yarn that looks so beautiful and is yet so 
tough. 


THE NATIONAL RAYON 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Managing Agents; 

CHINA! a COMPANY PVT. LTD. 

Bombay. 
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Signal 


with germ-fighting red slripcs 
keeps your whole mouth clean 

Ocleans your teeth ©cleans your breath 

Ik The red stripes c<Mitain HEXACHLOROPHENE / 


A new idea in dental hygiene; signal 
Toothpaste with germ-fighting red 
stripes keeps your whole mouthclean! 

While SIGNAL cleans your teeth...the 
Hexachlorophene in the stripes cleans 
your breath. That’s because Hexa¬ 
chlorophene is a protective ingredient 



that destroys odour-causing germs 
instantly. No wonder signal keeps 
your whole mouth clean! 

All the family will love signal’s red 
stripes, bubbly foam, fresh minty 
flavour...and its clean, clean, whole- 
mouth-clean feeling.Get signal today! 


cleans your teeth and breath 


A QUALITY PRODUCT BY HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 

LintOS- SG.3A-4*3 






tngellieniess 

withacap of fresh, full-hodied 

Brooke Bond Coffee! 






• Floor to top 
refrltforation 

• Full width freezor and 
baffle tray for the 
storage of frozen foods 

• One-piece high Impact 
polystyrene main 
liner, which does not 
chip, rust, discolour 
or absorb food odours 

• World-famous 
polarsphere 1/0 H P. 
sealed unit 

• W'orld-famous name 
of Kelvlnator ensures 
quality and 
lifetime service 


Available In 10.1 and 
6.2 cu. ft. capacities 


A#u nu/actured byi 

Kttlvinator 
of Indio Limitod 

19 A. Allpore Road, 
Delhl-6. 

Sole Distributors In 
India: 

•ponoor A Oo. Ltd. 

i8 






Glamorous, silk soft Goya talc perfumed by 
Goya masters, loved by lovely women in Paris, 
London, New York. Yours to choose from— 
exotic Black Rose, flower fresh Gardenia, and 
enchanting Passport, exquisite perfumes all that 
linger on and on. 

And deodorant 

too, to keep you ^ ^ 

fresh as well as fiL 

fragrant. ^ 


TALC WITH PERFUMES 



PARIS L.ONOON NEW YORK 


ATLANTIS (EAST) LTD. (Inc. in England) 
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O N A SUMMER-SCENTED EVENING long ago, an exquisite princess is 
being married to a young Marwar prince.The eternal vows are on their 
lips when, suddenly, a blood-stained messenger stumbles in: -My 
Prince ! Make haste, the enemy ...” The young prince dons armour and 
rides away. 

He is killed the same evening. The princess hastens to the battleheld and 
looks at her dead prince. “Let music commence, read the wcred texts 
she commands, “for I shall now complete the marriage.” She mounts the 
pyre and sits next to her prince. As the air trembles with the chant ol 
Vedic hymns and the weave of gay lutes, the flames lick away . . . 

Stories such as this make the legend that is Rajasthan. To hear the legends 
and myths of our country is one of the pleasures of motoring. And you 
discover so much more when you go by road. 


^ DUNLOP Stning India’s Tourist Industrjf 
TOURISM BOOSTS NATIONAL INCOME, BRINGS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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FUJI ELECTRIC 

Performance Proven SujKriority! 


Fuji Electric's research, technology, and 
acute awareness of the demands of progress, 
have played an Important role Iri the re> 
markable develdpment and Industrial growth 
of India. A complete line of quality Fuji 
Electric products, from the giant water tur¬ 
bine (above) to minute diode, are exported 


to India and other modern countries having 
a need for electrical products proven su¬ 
perior by outstanding performance! 

FUJI ELECTRIC 

SYMBOL. OF BETTER LIVING 



|mj| ELECTRIC CO LTD (FUJI KNM SEI20 K.K.) Heal Wiu Mirunouchi, Chyod* ku, Tokyo, Jopin Cibli. DEMIFUJI TOKYO 
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A NEW KIND OF 
OAR TYRE 




SUPER CUSHION , 

WITH THE ROUND SHOULDER 

BETTER 8 WAYS 


Rll 

More rubber on 
the road for 
positive grip, 
better braking 




Ijj'iuuV' 

Round shoulder 
for maximum 
safety 



Extra tread on 
the shoulder for 
better cornering 



G8 ^ 

Round shoulder 
for positive car 
control 





Pre-shaped 
for the road 


Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 



Round shoulder 
tor smoother, 
safer driving 



Improved tread 
design, stronger 
body for greater 
mileage- 
more retreads 


Goodyear G8 Is a totally new kind of tyre—with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving. Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel—the G8 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy. On the super highways of America, the roed 
systems in Britain, Europe, Australia, the G8 has proved its amazing performance 
and its exceptional driving safety. _ 

good/Vear 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY—IN INDIA SINCE 1922 




































THE HOME-MADE 
FLAVOUR 
AND GOODNESS! 






HIMA SOUPS 

MIXED VEGETABLE ■ GREEN PU m ONION 


R&xdyin 
20 minut&s 


=■ ■ I lu r»M= 


or NvoMJ'i n 
MJXCP VKOCT^MLC 


:,Vir 


1 PACKET MAKES 5 FULL SERVINGS 

Available in the cities of Delhi, New Delhi, Madras and Greater Bombay only 

HINDUSTAN LEVER PRODUCTS 

‘ Lintos-HMASPS l-«3 























lather leaves your hair 
really clean. SUNSILK 
is concentrated ... yet 
as gentle as rain. It 
doesn’t rob your hair of 
its natural oils like soap 
or harsh shampoos do. 
Don't tell your husband 
about SUNSILK'S light¬ 
headed fragrance. He’ll 
notice it himself. 

A Quality Product 
by Hindustan Lever Ltd 







Indira Gandhi: 
let urn of die Rosetnu 

No woman has ever assumed such responsibility 


as now rests on the Prime 


‘ I YOU remember how fasci- 

I 1 nated you were when you 
first read the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc and how your ambition was 
to be something like her?” wrote 
Jawaharlal Nehru from prison to 
his daughter on her 13th birthday in 
1930. “In India today we arc mak¬ 
ing history, and you and I are 
fortunate to see this happening 
before our eyes. I cannot say what 
part will fall to our lot, but whatever 
it may be, let us remember that we 
can do nothing that may bring dis¬ 
credit on our cause or dishonour to 
our people. Good-bye, little one, and 
may you grow up a brave soldier in 
India’s service.” 

The father’s wish seemed fittingly 
fulfilled last January 19. Into the 


Minister s slender shoulders 


central hall of Parliament House— 
where Nehru himself had guided 
India’s fate for 17 years—glided a 
hauntingly attractive woman, her 
black hair streaked with grey, her 
eyes moist and mellow. On her 
brown shawl she wore a rosebud, 
just as Nehru had always worn one 
as his talisman of grace and hope. 
Indira, only daughter of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, took her seat and waited for 
the parliamentary members of the 
ruling Congress Party to elect a 
prime minister to replace Lai Baha¬ 
dur Shastri. 

The results: 355 votes for Indira 
Gandhi and 169 for her only rival. 
Indira walked quickly to the podi¬ 
um, spoke briefly. “As I stand be¬ 
fore you,” she said, “my thoughts 

29 
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go bat k to ilic great leaders: Maliat- 
tna (landbi, at whose feet 1 grew up; 
Pariditji, my father; atid Lai Jfaha- 
dur Shaslri. 'Lhese leaders have 
shown the way, and I want to go 
along the same path.” 

Even as Indira spoke, a crowd 
milled rjiitside the Parliament build¬ 
ing. As the first members came out, 
sf)rneone shouted, “Is it a boy or a 
girP” “A girl,” camt back the an¬ 
swer, and up went the cheers. “In- 
(hr.i (Jaiullu zindahad^" chanted 



% 


May 

the throng when the new Prime 
Minister appeared. 

Thus India had proved for the 
second time in less than two years 
that It could lose a leader and not 
lose Its he.id. F(jr .ill its problems, 
India has managed to maintain a 
true Working democracy. As such, it 
st.inds as a remark.ible example in 
the eyes of the world and as a clear 
alternative in Asi.i to China’s 
comniuni.sm. 

Public Life, Probably no woman 
in history has ever assumed such 
responsibility as 48 year-old Indir.i 
Candhi. “My public life,” she de¬ 
clares, “began when I was three.” 
Her mother was a Congre.ss Party 
leader in Indira’s native city, Alla¬ 
habad. Father was heir apparent to 
Mahatma Gandhi, leader of the in¬ 
dependence movement, (irandfathcr 
was a wealthy lawyer .ind an caily 
member of the Ciongress movement. 
The Nehrus’ mansion was a centre 
for illegal Congress Party gather¬ 
ings. British reprisals were harsh, 
and often Indira watched one or both 
of her parents or her grandfather 
being marched o(T to prison. 

It made for a lonely child- 
htH)d. “1 have no recollection 
\ of playing with other chil- 
^ ' dren,” she recalls. “My 
favourite tx'cupation was to 
stand on a table with the ser¬ 
vants gathered round and deliver 
thunderous political speeches.” 

In those years, Indira’s education 
* ' 

came mainly in letters from her im¬ 
prisoned father. Ranging over the 
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scope of world history, he tried to 
impress upon his daughter the ne¬ 
cessity for selflessness in the service 
of freedom. Today the collected let- 

j 

ters are read in schools, have made 
Indira a heroine of the revolution to 
young people. 

In 1936 Indira went to England, 
studied history at Oxford and fell 
under the influence of Krishna 
Menon, then an agitator in the India 
League’s drive for independence. 
On her return home in 1941, she 
plunged into the increasingly bloody 
battle for independence. Showing 
some independence of her own, she 
defied her father and married a.Par- 
sce lawyer named Feroze Gandhi. 
Within a few months Feroze and 
his bride were in prison on charges 
of subversion. 

Indira spent 13 months of impris¬ 
onment teaching illiterate women 
to read. Free again, she and her hus¬ 
band settled in Allahabad and had 
two boys, Rajiv and Sanjay (now 21 
and 19, they are both studying en¬ 
gineering in Britain), With the end 
of the war came increased rumblings 
of independence, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Nehru as acting prime 
minister. 

Nehru’s wife had died in 1936, 
and he now summoned his beloved 
Indu to come to the capital as 
his official hostess. Over her hus¬ 
band’s strong objections, Indira took 
the boys and set out on a trip that 
was to lead her to the highest coun¬ 
cils of government. 

Indira ran the prime minister’s 


rambling mansion with impeccable 
efficiency. Soon Nehru began giving 
his daughter minor political duties 
and taking her along on his frequent 
trips abroad where she met most of 
the world's important rulers. By 
1955 she was such a prominent 
figure on the political scene that 
friends persuaded her to accept an 
appointment to the Congress Party’s 
powerful 2i-mcmber working com¬ 
mittee, deciding on all major can¬ 
didates and policies. Indira travelled 
to every corner of the country, going 
to villages that had never before 
been visited by outsiders, much less 
by someone as important as Nehru’s 
daughter. She organized charities, 
championed social-welfare causes— 
and became India’s second most 
widely known person. It was only 
natural that in i9‘-59 party officials 
asked her to take what amounted to 
the country’s second most important 
political post: president of the Con¬ 
gress Party. 

Indira promptly weeded out in¬ 
effectual party functionaries, pro¬ 
moted capable young workers. Her 
one year as party boss established 
her reputation as an effective ad¬ 
ministrator. Though she continued 
to be the party’s ace campaigner, she 
went back to devoting most of her 
time to what she considered her 
most important job—helping and 
taking care of her father. 

The world got the first hint of just 
how important that job had become 
one January night in 1964. On that 
evening, after finishing a speech. 
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Nehru collapsed. As he lay ill, In¬ 
dira helped him on all decisions, and 
probably made many herself. 

When death came to Nehru in 
May Indira, seeking to keep 

her mind ofT events, decided to study 
anthropology. But Lai Bahadur 
Shastri wanted her to be in his 
government. When she protested 
that she wished to remain out of the 
limelight, Shastri insisted. She be¬ 
came minister of information and 
broadcasting. 

Formidable Tasks. As Prime 
Minister, Mrs. (iandhi must now 
deal with a set of problems as big 
and complex as her country. The 
most pressing is food; the worst 
drought of this century has deci¬ 
mated grain harvests. And at the 
present birthrate, there will be i,ooo 
million people to feed by the year 
2000 . 

In the mid-1950’s, Indira often re¬ 
turned from trips behind the Iron or 
Bamboo Curtain, bubbling about 
the beauties of communism, but she 
turned out to be a tough, uncom¬ 
promising anti-communistwhen she 
ran up against subversion in her 
own country. 

Communists had been in power 
in Kerala for 27 months when In¬ 
dira arrived for a visit in 1959. 
vShe was horrified. ‘‘Everything the 
communists are doing is wrong,” 
she cried. Back in New Delhi, she 
forced the government to oust 
Kerala’s rulers and place the state 
under federal supervision. 


Indira is likely to frame her poli¬ 
cies today to fit the thoughts of the 
three men she seems to trust most. 
They are Food Minister Chidam¬ 
baram Subramaniam, Defence Min¬ 
ister Y. B. Chavan and Minister of 
Planning Asoka Mehta. Like her, 
they are all socialists, but in 18 years 
of experience they have seen that 
socialism is not always a cure, and 
is sometimes a curse, for India’s 
problems. 

By inclination, Indira prefers pub¬ 
lic ownership of industry, but Asoka 
Mehta is fully aware that govern¬ 
ment-owned factories have proved 
far less efiicient than private enter¬ 
prise. Indira is apt to be wary of 
foreign investment, but Subrama¬ 
niam realizes India’s desperate need 
for development capital. Chavan is 
known to favour a foreign policy 
that will enable India to receive aid 
from both the United States and 
Russia. 

Indira Gandhi has the same hope. 
She says, “I don’t see the world as 
divided into right and left. I think 
most of us are in the centre. In a 
country like India, where the basic 
problem is one of poverty and of 
trying to convince the average man 
that you are on his side, you have to 
be more or less in the centre and try 
to keep as many people with you 
as possible.” 

Not a startling philosophy, but 
not a bad one for a contemporary 
political leader who wants to make 
some progress. 


Condensed from Time 



The Secret 

of Keeping Your Teeth 

Tour gums are at the root 
of many a dental problem 


By Don Murray 


r ¥ 'll HE COMMON idea is thatj with 
I growing up, maturing and 
growing older, a gradual loss 
of teeth is inevitable. This just isn’t 
true. 

You should be able to smile with 
your own teeth all your life if you 
start proper care soon enough. The 
snag is that most people think 
they’re doing everything necessary 
if they keep their teeth well-brushed 
and free of cavities. But that’s only 
part of it. The fact is that most teetn 
are lost not to decay but to perio¬ 
dontal disease, or pyorrhoea, the 
slow but progressive and permanent 
destruction of the gums and eventu¬ 
ally of the bone supporting the 
teeth. 

According to the World Health 
Organization, “Periodontal disease 
is one of the most widespread dis¬ 
eases of mankind. No area of the 


world is tree from it. And in most 
areas it has a high prevalence, affect¬ 
ing in some degree half the child 
population and almost the entire 
adult population.” 

And this despite the fact that 
periodontal disease is one of the few 
common conditions caused by fac¬ 
tors that arc accessible, controllable 
and correctable. 

It is a spectacular engineering 
system that holds our teeth in place. 
Teeth must be able to cut, tear, 
crush, grind and shred an enormous 
variety of foods. To do the job with¬ 
out damage, they must be firm but 
able to ‘^ive” enough to withstand 
shock. The roots fit snugly into 
sockets in the jawbone, but they 
are not cemented in. Instead, they 
are cushioned by a thin layer of 
periodontal membrane and an¬ 
chored by thousands of tiny fibres 
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which pass from the jawbone right 
through the cushioning membrane 
to the roots. The gums cover and 
protect this intricate structure, and 
hold the teeth in place. 

The gums must fit the teeth tight¬ 
ly so that food and other alien 
substances aren’t jammed between 
them and into the roots of the teeth. 
The gums also provide a means for 
blood to carry oxygen and nourish¬ 
ment to this vital area. 

Healthy gums are firm to the 
touch and pale-pink in colour. 
When inflammation, or gingivitis, 
is present, gums become red and 
swollen, and detach from the 
teeth. If they bleed when you clean 
your teeth, gum tissue has been 
irritated and the area becomes con¬ 
gested with blood, which is unable 
to do its lifegiving, disease-fighting 
job. As the gums pull back from this 
irritation, they allow more food par¬ 
ticles and bacteria to lodge in 
pockets thus formed. 

The almost inevitable result of 
untreated gingivitis is pyorrhoea. As 
waste material collects, a cement- 
like substance called tartar (which 
cannot be removed by brushing) also 
builds up. 

As inflammation spreads, first 
the gum tissue, then the periodon¬ 
tal membrane is eaten away, and 
eventually the roots and the bone 
structure supporting the teeth are 
severely damaged by infection. The 
teeth are loosened, then lost. 

One professor of dentistry notes 
that the first sign of gum disease 


May 

occurs in late childhood or adoles¬ 
cence, when there is only a slight 
inflammation of the gums. “There 
is usually no pain,’’ he explains, 
“and many people don’t know they 
have the disease until it has become 
so advanced that it is difficult to 
treat.” 

A recent paper delivered to an 
association of dentists indicated that 
“besides destroying gum tissue, the 
bacteria and toxins from gum in¬ 
fection may be absorbed into the 
bloodstream and even the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, where they are 
thought to be a significant contribu¬ 
ting factor in a variety of disorders.” 

What can you do to preserve 
healthy gums? 

• Most important: Go to the den¬ 
tist regularly—at least twice a year. 
As\ him to examine your gums as 
well as your teeth, and co-operate 
with him in a routine to prevent 
disease from attaching your gums. 

Ask your dentist to show you how 
to brush your teeth and gums prop¬ 
erly. It is important to clean between 
the teeth, and to massage the gums 
between the teeth. (Spme tooth¬ 
brushes have a rubber tip on the 
handle for this latter purpose.) One 
study showed that proper brushing 
resulted in a 6-6-per-cent reduction 
in gingivitis, while brushing plus 
between-the-teeth cleaning resulted 
in a 26-3-per-cent decrease in perio¬ 
dontal disease. 

• Get tartar removed regularly. 
If your gums are swollen, inflamed, 
or bleed easily, they are not healthy. 
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No matter how correctly you brush 
your teeth, for example, some tartar 
will form below the gum line. If 
not removed regularly, all the way 
to the bottom of the crevice, it is 
potentially as dangerous as a splin¬ 
ter left to fester in a finger. Your 
own dentist will spot this hidden 
tartar before it has caused the gums 
to swell ar^d bleed. The longer you 
wait, the more complicated will be 
the work needed to restore healthy 
gums, and the less chance there will 
be of a permanent cure. 

• Correct immediately any other 
co?iditions causing gum trouble. 

For some people, gum trouble 
may be caused by ill-fitting dental 
plates, or by gaps where teeth are 
missing and should be replaced. 
Others may need treatment to cor¬ 
rect their bite, which may be break¬ 
ing down gum tissue through undue 
pressure. Some may need surgerv 
—a slight trimming or cutting back 
of the gum line to prevent future 
bacteria pockets from forming. The 


shape of the mouth or jawline, the 
position of the teeth, abnormal 
chewing habits, or physical ailments 
—thyroid deficiency or diabetes, for 
example—make some people es¬ 
pecially vulnerable to periodontal 
disease. 

There is also a relationship be¬ 
tween nutrition and gum disease. A 
simple change of diet—to provide 
more of certain vitamins, minerals 
or proteins, and more fibrous foods 
which have to be chewed well—may 
make you less vulnerable. 

“Neglect is the principal cause of 
gingival and periodontal disease,” 
says a specialist in dentistry. “Neg¬ 
lect of the healthy mouth, which 
permits disease to occur. Neglect of 
early disease, which permits it to 
destroy the tooth-supporting tissues. 
And neglect of the treated mouth, 
which permits disease to recur.” 

The moral is clear: by taking 
proper care of your gums as well as 
your teeth, you should be able to 
keep your teeth as long as you live. 


Cracked Records 

Nineteen-year-old Jim Bakich set some kind of record by revolving in 
a Ferris wheel for 337 >4 hours. He had a phone in his gondola, and he 
was asked if he received many calls. “Just from the crackpots,” he said. 

—Herb C«en 

Contenders in California, some years ago, broke the 172-hour see-saw 
record and then, still in action, learned that the world record was really 
200 hours. So they decided to sec-saw on and pass the 200 mark. It was 
lucky they found out.^“Otherwisc,” as a bystander observed, “they’d have 
stopped too soon and it would all have been a waste of time.” —h.c.r. 



These simple exercises show you how your thought 
processes work—and help them to function more efficiently 



By Richard Samson 


I '-to ECENT experiments indicate 
-C that applied intelligence, as 
\ measured by I.Q, tests, can 
be dramatically increased by mental 
exercise. After doing exercises such 
as those pictured here for one school 
year, students in California scored 
an average of 10-5 points higher in 
I.Q. tests. Some gained as many as 
32 points. 

The experiments aim at reinforc¬ 
ing and bringing to the surface of 

Condensed from "The Mind Builder 


1. Which figure (a, b or c) 
belongs with the two at left? 


consciousness the natural thought 
patterns that most of us use more or 
less intuitively. The accompanying 
exercises show the types of thoughts 
you think when you solve problems. 
The object is to notice the methods 
you use in arriving at answers: by 
looking at how you analyse, you can 
see how to analyse better, and so 
raise your mind to a new level of 
awareness. Try it. The answers are 
on page 38. 

O 1965 by Richard IT. Samson 







TEN TESTS TO STRETCH YOUR MIND 


3. Match each use of the word football 
with the corresponding meaning. 


A. "I enjoy football more than cricket." 

B. "John got a new football for Christmas." 



4. Which drawing (a, b, c 
or d) is the opposite of 
the first drawing? ' 



6. Pick the combination 
(a, b or c) which goes in 
the blank space of this 
sequence. 

121212ABABAB1212 BAB 

ABC 
12ABC 12ABA ABABA 


5. Which drawing (a, b, c or d) is of 
the same plant as the first? 





8 . What do 
the lines 
represent? 
Can you make 
an o^ect pop 
into view? 


9. White squares eat more than 
white circles. Black squares eat 
more than white squares. Black 
squares eat less than black 
circles. Which makes the 
most economical pet? 


© Felix 
Pongo 



Whisky 

Rever 


10. Albert is heavier than Bob by a 
certain amount. Cari is heavier 
than David by the same amount 
pius 10 lb. Albert is 10 lb. 
heavier than Carl. If 
Albert weighs 12 stone 12 lb. 
and David weighs 9 stone 4 lb. 
what is the weight of Bob? 
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ANSWERS TO TESTS ON 
PAGES 36-7 


1 ==B It is a white square, like the 
two at left. This type of exercise de¬ 
velops the ability to classify, to put 
things in the same group because they 
have certain qualities in common— 
here, shape and colour. 

2=6 This type of exercise de¬ 
velops the ability to make analogies. 
The relation between hat and head is 
similar to that between glove and 
hand : something is covered in each 
case. The two “sides” of an analogy 
are often quite different, and to sec 
what is common you must think ab¬ 
stractly. With analogies, you peer into 
two worlds at once, abstracting a 
general truth. 

3 = A A, B B Words, basic tools of 
reason, mean different things at differ¬ 
ent times. Just as football may mean 
the ball or the game, the word foot 
may mean something on the end of a 
leg, a distance, the end of a bed. By 
increasing your awareness of the multi¬ 
ple meanings of any word, you become 
more precise and more flexible in your 
thinking. 

4= A The door and the mouth arc 
opposite in openness (closed-open). 
This is an exercise in abstracting 
qualities from things. The door has 
many qualities: it is rectangular, up¬ 
right, closed, hinged. The mouth has 
many qualities: it is pliable, living, 
open. As you practise abstracting 
qualities from things, you become 
aware of new aspects of the world. 

5 »C The leaves arc bifurcate— 
pairs of leaves alternate up the stem at 
right angles. This type of exercise 


helps you to analyse structures, to sec 
how parts make up the whole. 

6=:B The scries lAanABABAB 
repeats itself. This exercise helps to 
develop the ability to analyse opera¬ 
tions, to see how sequences are made 
up of successive stages. As you improve 
this skill you become better at con¬ 
trolling or understanding events. 

7 = B All three provide transporta¬ 
tion on water. This is another exercise 
in classifying—to show you new ways 
to group things in your mind. 

8 The lines represent the word the 
upside dowji. This is an exercise in 
transforming raw sensations—light 
waves, lines—or experiences into 
things. By increasing this ability, you 
learn to perceive in fresh ways. 

9=Felix This exercise develops 
the ability to compare, induce and de¬ 
duce. The three statements lead to the 
induction that blacks cat more than 
whites. Since white squares cat more 
than white circles, Felix eats least. 
10=10 stone 10 lb. To get the 

right answer, start by classifying all the 
information given, listing with paper 
and pencil what you know about each 
person. Albert at i2 stone 12 lb. is 10 
lb. heavier than Carl. Therefore Carl 
weighs 12 stone 2 lb. The difference 
between Carl and David is 2 stone 12 
lb.—12 stone 2 lb. minus 9 stone 4 lb. 
Now we can compute the difference 
between Albert and Bob. The differ¬ 
ence between Carl and David is 10 lb. 
greater than the difference between 
Albert and Bob. Therefore Bob is 2 
stone 2 lb. lighter than Albert—on 10 
stone 10 lb. By increasing your ability 
to classify, you learn how to break com¬ 
plex problems into easy s^ments. You 
organize ideas more efficiently and 
elevate the quality of your thought. 



Among the wonders of 
nature is the immutable 
pattern by which a 
bird is formed 


O N PINE BOUGH and willow 
I limb, in woven basket and 
ground saucer, hundreds of 
millions of birds’ eggs lie hidden 
across the springtime half of the 
earth. They vary in shape from the 
nearly round egg of the screech owl 
to the pear shape of the plover; in 
size from the ponderous two-pound 
egg of the ostrich in the zoo to the 
three-hundredths'of-an-ounce eg^ of 
the hummingbird. But all have two 
things in common : they started as a 
gold and crystal cell within the 
female, and they maintained an un¬ 
broken pattern of growth that has 
existed since the beginning of bird 
history. 

This pattern is an amazing se¬ 
quence of events that renders mean¬ 
ingless the question about which 
came first, the chicken or the egg, 
because a newly hatched female has 
already within her body the germs 
of a greater supply of eggs than she 
will lay in her lifetime. 

The real question is: what is an 
egg? In his book, The Avian Egg, 
Dr. Alexis Romanoff brings to¬ 
gether many of the new findings. It 
has been established, for instance, 
that both the process andj:hc timing 
of egg formation inside the female 
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are the same for domestic and wild 
birds. 

An egg starts as a single cell, a 
spark of life. Still in the mother’s 
body, it grows in size and complex¬ 
ity as layers of yolk, albumen, mem¬ 
brane and shell form around it. But 
it remains a single cell. It may or 
may not be fertilized by a male 
sperm in the process of its forma¬ 
tion. If it is, it still must wait until 
it has been laid and incubated by the 
mother before a chick begins to 
form. 

Thousands of closely timed micro¬ 
scopic studies reveal that the first 
coating of yolk is formed around a 
germ cell in the young chick when 
she is at least three months old. 
Moreover, they show that an egg 
yolk is made up of six rings, each 
having a white and a yellow layer, 
laid down to a strict rhythm deter¬ 
mined by the position of the sun: 
during tne day and up until mid¬ 
night the yellow yolk is formed; the 
white yolk forms between midnight 
and dawn. 

The final layer, however, requires 


Plover's eggf 



a more subtle alarm than the passing 
of nights and days to set it off—it 
needs the presence of a male bird. 
His just being there in a springtime 
tree triggers a hormonal change in 
the now mature female that creates 
the final layer. Most wild birds can¬ 
not lay if there is no mate, but this 
is not true of domestic birds— 
chickens, ducks and pigeons. One 
leghorn hen laid 1,515 eggs in eight 
years, and never saw a rooster. 

When the lustrous yolk sac is 
completed; the egg ruptures from its 
mooring and falls into the oviduct. 
This event is set off by the court¬ 
ship dances of the male bird. Each 
species has a different expression of 
affection. 

The woodcock, for instance, flies 
high in the air and flutters straight 
towards the earth. The pheasant 
jabs at the ground and fans his tail 
into a heart-shaped shield. The blue 
bird of paradise hangs upside down 
and shakes his iridescent feathers 
into a blue mist. The egret displays 
his plumes and gives his mate a 
present of a stick. 

Then mating takes place and as 
the egg proceeds down the funnel¬ 
like oviduct it encounters a male 
sperm. Immediately after fertiliza¬ 
tion the egg follows a precise time¬ 
table. It stops in the oviduct for 
20 minutes while it gathers albunaen 
or white. Like the yolk, the albumen 
is a scries of layers. The first is a 
thin covering. The second is dense, 
elastic and tough, a shock absorber 
to protect the spark of life' in the 
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OF SPl^NG AND'AN EGG 



Herring gull and eggs 


centre during the plunge to the nest 
and the tumbling it gets during 
incubation. 

The egg spirals down through the 
oviduct, and this motion forces the 
third layer of albumen—^a light, 
watery fluid—through the denser 
second layer, up against the golden 
yolk. In this waterlike fluid the yolk 
floats. The original tiny cell, which 
scientists call the “blastoderm” (and 
which is the white speck you some¬ 
times see in a fresh egg), buoys to 
the top. 

The spiralling serves also to twist 
the albumen at either end into the 
visible milky rope that every house¬ 
wife recognizes. These “ropes” later 
break, in the incubation stage, so 
that the mother must rotate the egg 
to keep the yolk in the centre. 


Next on the time-table is the for¬ 
mation of the two white sheets of 
tough membrane found under the 
shell of the breakfast egg. This takes 
an hour and ten minutes. Then the 
egg drops into the shell-secreting 
area of the oviduct and remains 
there for 19 hours while the shell 
accumulates in four porous layers. 
During the last of these hours, the 
shell is coloured. (There are approx¬ 
imately 9,000 bird species, ana most 
have distinctively marked or col¬ 
oured eggs.) 

Eggs are always laid during day¬ 
light hours, usually between sunrise 
and noon. For ten minutes after it is 
laid, a bird’s egg lies like a shiny 
gem in the nest. The shell is covered 
by a glistening film. This film hard¬ 
ens and the egg waits for warmth. 
Air is entering the pores in the shell, 
and a breathing pocket is forming at 
the blunt end. Here, two weeks after 
incubation begins, the chick’s head 
will lie. 

The mother bird will lay more 
eggs—one a day, until she has filled 
her quota for this nesting. Then the 
eggs in her nest take complete con¬ 
trol of her life, starting her on a pro¬ 
gramme of brooding and turning. 

So delicate is the feeling of the 
mother for the eggs that some birds 
do not start to incubate until the 
right number of eggs lie in the nest. 
A female flicker [golden-winged 
woodpecker], for instance, must 
sense four before she is prompted to 
brood. An ornithologist who re¬ 
moved one egg a day from a flicker’s 
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nest so detained the female that she 
laid 71 before she gave up. 

It is the heat of the mother’s body 
that sets of! the explosion of life 
within the egg. As soon as the tem¬ 
perature at the centre of the egg 
reaches 99-5 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
cell development begins. On and on 
the chain reaction goes until within 
the shell there are lungs, a heart, 
liver, eyes, all the exquisite organs 
of a living chick. 

Last spring, in order to observe 
this miracle, I purchased six quail’s 
eggs and a globe-shaped plastic in¬ 
cubator. I placed the eggs in the in¬ 
cubator and turned on a seven-watt 
Christmas-tree bulb. I knew that 
after 12 hours at 99*5 degrees the 
germs of life would be racing round 
the centres of the gold and glasslikc 
world and that on the fifth day these 
germs would determine whether 


the embryos were male or female. 

But it was the 23rd, the hatching 
day, that I waited tox. Then, as I 
hovered over the incubator, a crack, 
like the beginning of a minuscule 
earthquake, shattered the side of one 
egg. I lifted the egg and heard a 
voice within—thin, high, fragile. I 
watched as bits of shell were torn 
and knocked away. 

The night passed. The other eggs 
cracked. At dawn, when the sun 
illuminated the yellow-green buds 
of the appfe tree and the white cro¬ 
cuses on the lawn, the first tiny bird 
fell out of the shell into spring. It 
rested for several hours while, one 
after the other, its brothers and sis¬ 
ters fought for freedom. Then dry, 
fluffy and bright-eyed, it got up on 
its feet as though in a hurry to keep 
some mystical appointment with the 
eternal life it harboured. 


JVhat Was That? 

On puff-pastry wrapper: “Enough in the packet for four persons or 12 
little tarts.’’ —Noel Anthony 

Announcement made over an armament factory’s public-address system: 
“All volunteers to give blood to the blood bank report to the rifle range at 
two p.m. today.’’ 

From a Business Wee\ article on the marriage rate and its cflect on 
retail sales: “It should be at least a year or two before the bulge appears in 
the marriage figures.” 

“Love seat, pair of watching chairs.” 

—^Advertitement in the Newark, Delaware, Pott 

Sign in the bathroom of a luxury caravan on display; “The shower 
door has been removed for your viewing pleasure.” 
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A distinguished reporter turns his spotlight on the 
livelyy progressive South American country whose 
oil-wealth and enterprise are fostering social reform 


By John (jUnther 

Author of “Inside Afrua," “Inside Europe Today," 

‘‘Inside Russia Todayeu. 


V EHEMENCE, gustincss and a 
tendency to violence h^ve al- 
\vays been characteristic of 
Venezuela. A visitor today encoun¬ 
ters a somewhat rowdy, even trigger- 
happy atmosphere. 

On the first night of Carnival in 
February 1965 ,1 went to a flamboy¬ 
ant dance in a leading hotel in 



Caracas, the capital. Two tough 
policemen with sub-machine-guns 
searched every man who entered. 
I asked the hotel manager how 
many guns had been taken. His 
answer: 12. The guns were checked 
in a routine manner and returned 
to their owners when they left. 

Not too much should oe made of 
this. It is simply a convention in 
Venezuela to carry arms. Fathers 
often give a son his first revolver as 
an eighteenth-birthday present. 

The violence in Venezuela is 
deceptive. The longer the visitor 
stays, the more he believes that there 
is no imminent possibility of break¬ 
down or civil war. Venezuela has a 
robust government—thanks largely 
to the legacy of its last president, 
Romulo Betancourt, one of the 
great men of contemporary South 
America. It has a modern political 
structure, a democratically minded 
citizenry passionately concerned 
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with the need for advance. Graft 
and corruption are at a minimum. 

Onward and Upward. Although 
only the sixth-largest country in 
South America, Venezuela is bigger 
than any European nation except 
Soviet Russia. There are only 7,194 
miles of paved highway in the 
country. Even so, it is the best high¬ 
way network on the continent. One 
out of every seven families in Cara¬ 
cas has a car, an almost unbelievably 
high figure for South America. 
With its mountain-and-jungle ter¬ 
rain, the country has only 220 miles 
of railway, but it has gotiyi airports. 

Venezuela has about 8-5 million 
people today, fewer than the city of 
Tokyo. But the annual rate of in¬ 
crease, 3-8 p)er cent, is almost the 
highest in the world, and the popu¬ 
lation will probably double by 1985. 
About half of all births are illegiti¬ 
mate. It is said that most children 
are born in November, because 
Carnival takes place in February. 

People of mixed blood— mestizos 
—compose about 65 per cent of the 
total population; another 20 per cent 
are white, seven per cent South 
American Indian (mostly in the 
jungles) and eight per cent Negro 
(mostly along the coast). Close to a 
million Europeans came to Vene¬ 
zuela after the last war. In addition, 
there are about 17,000 American 
citizens in the country. 

A good many rich families are 
conspicuous, but there is no en¬ 
trenched feudal class. Most of to¬ 
day’s big fortunes have been made 
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in the last 30 years or so, out of 
industrialization rather than land. 
The richest man in Venezuela, an 
industrialist-philanthropist, started 
his career as an office boy. A deputy 
foreign minister was once a clerk in 
an oil company. 

No More Siesta. Caracas is an 
astonishing capital. Stretched out in 
a long trough at the foot of Mount 
Avila, it seems to be not an inte¬ 
grated city at all, but a series of 
separate communities, eccentrically 
linked. Much of the architecture is 
defiantly modern, and what was 
once a sleepy Spanish village has lost 
most of its old touches of white 
plaster and red tile. Large tenements 
called bloqiies or superbloques rise 
with panels painted orange, sea- 
green, mauve and pink in the 
manner of Le Corbusier. 

Traffic congestion in Caracas is 
spectacular. Because most office 
workers go home for lunch, four 
rush hours occur every day. Acci¬ 
dents are frequent. They amount 
mostly to scraped bumpers—but the 
altercations that follow can be 
serious; drivers have been known to 
pull out pistols and start shooting. 

A quarter of the people of Caracas 
live in ranchos —squatter towns 
perched on the hillsides. A good 
many of the huts and sheds nave 
television aerials, protruding from 
roofs made of flattened tin cans, 
packing cases and cardboard held in 
place by chunks of tile. My chauf¬ 
feur, Rudy, took me to visit his own 
ranchito where, in two rooms, he 
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and his wife, his nine children and 
two or three adult relatives live. It 
is a hut made of rough cement 
blocks put together by his own 
hands. The neighbourhoixi is almost 
intolerably squalid, but Rudv, a 
man of enterprise, has a washing 
machine, a small fridge and tele¬ 
vision. Water comes from a stand¬ 
pipe in a near-by alleyway. 

People work hard in Caracas; this 
is not a “manana” city. The day be¬ 
gins at 8 a.m., and the siesta has 
largely been done away with. (One 
Caraqueno told me, perhaps not al¬ 
together seriously, that a prime cause 
of anti-Americanism was that “the 
oil companies abolished the siesp.”) 

Home of Dictators. Venezuela 
was discovered by Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus in 1498, but did not have 
even a newspaper or printing press 
until 1808. The country declared its 
independence from Spain in 1811, 
remained part of the amalgam 
known as Gran Colombia until 
1830, then struck out on its own— 
and began a period of incessant civil 
war. From 1830 to 1908 Venezuela 
had between 60 and 80 changes of 
government, and became a virtual 
wreck. Twenty-two of its first 30 
presidents were generals. 

Juan Vicente Gomez, a mur¬ 
derous, illiterate blackguard nick¬ 
named “The Sorcerer” and “The 
Catfish,” lasted from 1908 until his 
death in 1935. He ran the country 
like a huge private estate, and built 
up a fortune estimated-at Rs. 93 
crores. Oil was discovered during 


his regime. Though he tortured 
thousands of political prisoners, he 
did impose stability of a sort, which 
the country needed. 

In 1945, Romulo Betancourt be¬ 
came president. A short, bristly man 
of magnetism and burning energy, 
who had spent 21 years in jail (as a 
political prisoner), in exile or in hid¬ 
ing, he gave the qpuntry the best 
administration it had ever had. But 
his attempts at reform went too far 
too fast and Colonel Marcos P^rez 
Jimenez took over power. During 
his ten years of power, Perez Jime¬ 
nez revoked most of the reforms, 
attacked labour, jailed and tortured 
political opponents—and piled up 
an enormous amount of money. 

He was ousted by a coup in 1958, 
and Betancourt, elected president 
again, inaugurated Venezuela’s 
“modern” period. He raised taxes, 
furthered land reform and educa¬ 
tion, and above all gave the country 
a sense of pride, achievement and 
stability. He served out his full five- 
year term, and turned over the office 
to a freely elected successor. Dr. 
Raul Leoni, in 1964. 

Leoni, about 60, is a big, solidly 
built man with smooth jaw and bulg¬ 
ing mouth. A working-man’s lawyer 
by profession, he spent 19 years in 
exile, jail or hiding, but nowadays 
there is scarcely a hint of the revo¬ 
lutionary in him. Together with 
labour, the chief force behind Leoni 
—at the moment, at least—is the 
army, and he cultivates it. The army 
is raised by selective conscription. 
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Officers are chosen by competitive 
examination in the military schools, 
and do not form a closed Mite. In the 
contemporary South American pat¬ 
tern, the army considers itself the 
servant of constitutionalism and 
continuity. It has never fought a 
foreign war, and gets less than ten 
per cent of the national budget. The 
top leadership, if it chose to, could 
certainly upset any government, but 
it seems unlikely to assert itself 
except in the event of an extreme 
national emergency. 

The Power of Oil. Venezuela’s 
petroleum deposits — the richest 
known until recent discoveries in 
the Middle East—lie under Lake 
Maracaibo, where derricks rise di¬ 
rectly out of the water. Venezuela is 
the third-biggest producer of oil in 
the world, after the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., and the biggest 
exporter. This is a rich country, with 
only a minimum of debt. Every day 
of the year more than Rs. 1*3 crores 
drops into the government till 
because of the oil. 

Three companies dominate pro¬ 
duction—subsidiaries of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Royal Dutch 
Shell, and Gulf Petroleum. Twenty- 
five years ago, the companies took 
roughly 80 per cent of the proceeds. 
At present the country gets approxi¬ 
mately 66 per cent of earnings, the 
companies 34 per cent. Public 
opinion resents the foreign domina¬ 
tion, but almost everybody concedes 
that it is the oil revenues from for¬ 
eign concessionaires which make 
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possible the country’s ambitious 
programme of social reform. The 
sentiment for expropriation is not 
strong because it would probably 
cost Venezuela more than she would 
gain, both plitically and econo¬ 
mically. 

Since the proved oil reserves are 
expected to give out by about 1988, 
the oil revenues are being used to 
diversify the economy now, to pro¬ 
vide a permanently viable industrial 
base later. 

This concept of “Sow the Oil’’ is 
basic to Venezuelan thinking. It is 
the origin of a new and formid¬ 
able industrial development called 
Santo Tome de Guayana, which lies 
out in the wild bush country, about 
350 miles south-east of Caracas. 

This Guayana area is fantastically 
rich in iron, bauxite and other min¬ 
erals: near Santo Tome you can 
pick lumps of rich iron ore right 
off the ground, and the reserves, 
of 6o'per-cent-pure ore, represent 
one of the largest and richest dc- 
psits in the world. A great new 
Rs. 173-crore steel plant is already 
in operation. A 330-root dam and an 
aluminium-reduction plant are be¬ 
ing built. Santo Tome’s ppulation, 
about 80,000 today, is expected to 
treble in ten years. By 1975 the 
Guayana development will, it is 
hoped, produce 21 per cent of Vene¬ 
zuela's total industrial output, 19 
per cent of all its goods and services. 
All this in what 20 years ago was 
sheer wilderness! 

Though Venezuela is undergoing 
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social revolution, it is not very 
socialist. Nobody wants to interfere 
much with the private sector, and 
taxes arc still lignt. Free enterprise 
is still heartily entrenched. On the 
other hand, the Venezuelan state 
owns the petrochemical industry, 
natural gas, the largest housing 
agency, one airline, a hotel network 
and the railways. It also controls 
salt, matches, one steel company, 
one oil company and one steamship 
company., 

Lying close to Castro’s Cuba, 
Venezuela is often called commun¬ 
ism’s first target in Latin America. 
Castro made a triumphant trip to 
Caracas immediately afte;:- gaining 
power in Havana in 1959, and re¬ 
ceived a vociferous welcome. But 
most Venezuelans view with dis¬ 
taste Castro’s evolution from Cuban 
patriot to Soviet puppet. When 
Cuba started interfering in Vene¬ 
zuela’s domestic affairs and en¬ 
couraging communist agitators, 
Venezuela severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, one of the first countries in 
the hemisphere to do so. 

Meanwnile, the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation (FALN) 
emerged — composed mostly of 
Venezuelan communists trained 
and armed in Cuba. Prc^ably 
FALN has never had a hard core of 
more than 500 terrorists, but its 
activity has ravaged parts of the 
country. Banks have been robbed, 
newspaper offices invaded and oil 
pipelines dynamited But the upris¬ 
ing has never reached a critical 


point, mainly because the peasantry 
as a whole remains loyal. 

Dr. Leoni told me that he believes 
Castro’s influence has waned per¬ 
ceptibly throughout South America, 
but that the Cubans arc still capable 
of making serious local trouble. 

Vigorous Independence. A vola¬ 
tile as well as strident nation, Vene¬ 
zuela has always taken a sharply 
independent line in foreign policy. 
It does not recognize the Soviet 
Union or Communist China, but 
has normal diplomatic relations 
with Poland and Yugoslavia. It re¬ 
fused to recognize the coup made 
by the Argentine’s army to depose 
President Arturo Frondizi, and it 
severed relations with Brazil when 
General Castelo Branco replaced 
Goulart as president in a 1964 coup. 
Venezuela, which has not forgotten 
Gomez and Perez Jimenez, does not 
approve of military regimes in¬ 
stalled by force. 

On the domestic side, Venezrela 
presents probably the brightest pic¬ 
ture on the South American conti¬ 
nent. There is social vision, vigour, 
a will to get ahead and to reform. 
Plenty of soft spots remain, but 
advances have been considerable: 

• Public health has markedly im¬ 
proved. The life expectancy of a 
Venezuelan, 59*6 five years ago, is 
65*2 years today. 

• Illiteracy has dropped from 53 
per cent in 1958, to 28 per cent in 
1965. Venezuela is putting more 
money into education than any 
other country in South America— 
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13 per cent of its budget, more than 
for defence. 

• Land reform, though it moves 
slowly, is probably the most effec¬ 
tive anywhere on the continent. 
Some 85,000 families have been set¬ 
tled on productive land so far, and 
200,000 more families are to be 
settled by 1970. 

• Industrial advance has been 
spectacular, and the average per- 
capita income is something like 
Rs. 2,700 a year—an enormous 
sum for Latin America, The gap 


between rich and poor, the worst of 
all headaches in the hemisphere, 
is narrowing. • 

• The concept of constitutional¬ 
ism has taken firm root. People 
have discovered how powerful the 
free voice can be. An astute foreign 
diplomat told me, “The greatest 
change here in the past ten years is 
the acceptance of democratic con¬ 
cepts and ideals. The government 
has proved that stability, progress 
and reform are possible under 
democratic methods.” 



The Boss a?id His Secretary 

^HE GOOD SECRETARY must know thc art of not displaying her charms. She 
is self-effacing. She has only to get a bout of flu or to have to attend a 
funeral in thc country for her boss to all but cease to exist. She is his 
memory, his conscience, his protection against thc world. Without her, he 
can neither use thc telephone, nor find his hat, nor remember what he 
wrote thc day before yesterday to thc Smith and Dupont Company. ' 

She knows. She always knows. Not aggressively, like someone who 
always wins on “Twenty Questions.” Silently, like a dictionary. Her omnis¬ 
cience inevitably extends beyond office matters. She also knows where 
her boss has dinner and which evenings he goes to thc theatre. She knows 
his taste and advises him about what films to see. At first, his legitimate 
wife may resent her power. Rut in thc end she finds her convenient. She 
even finds herself ringing thc office to ask the good secretary for dinner on 
Thursday the 12th. 

Business associates are so well aware of the secretary’s importance that 
they bring her flowers and chocolates and remember the name of her 
favourite perfume. “With her help,” they claim, “you can get whatever 
you want. She is all-powerful.” 

They exaggerate. If they said that in front of her she would be shocked. 
She allows such remarks from only one man—her boss. Because she knows 
that he doesn’t believe a word of it, that he is convinced, in his secret, 
self-satisfied heart of hearts, that he could do without her. 

—Jean Fayard in Le Figaro, Paris 
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CJRACE AT TABLE 


By John Richards 


I USED TO LIVE iicxt dooF to 3 fam¬ 
ily which seldom had enough to 
cat. Once when I dropped in 
they invited me to share a meal of 
potatoes and tea. Yet my friends did 
not apologize for the frugal fare. 
They entertained me with the best 
they had, -not only in food but, in 
those graces of mind and Planners 
which make mealtimes what they 
should always be: a restoration of 
soul as well as body. 

My hostess set the mood with a 
flower in her hair. My host told 
stories, each better than the last. The 
young son and daughter went out 
of their way to be gracious. 1 felt 
they would have been just as eager 
to entertain one another had 1 not 
been there. 

I can recall an unhappy contrast 
to this joyous occasion—a family 
table laden with excellent food but 
where the social and mental fare 
was dismal. My hostess had a great 
deal to say about the temperature of 
the plates and the lack of salt on the 
beans. All through the meal ran a 
slighdy acid trickle of argument 
about who was to have the car that 


evening. Several of the children 
made demands for permission to do 
this or that. 

The father would say, “We’ll talk 
about it later”—^and then talk about 
it, chewing over and over, along 
with the food, the cud of bicker and 
reproof. Each brought to table his 
own small preoccupations, each 
went on revolving in his private 
orbit instead of trying to unite the 
whole family in a cheerful circle of 
stimulating conversation. When we 
rose we were none of us better, or 
wiser, or happier. Only fuller. 

Two or three times a day our 
busy, separate lives come together 
for refreshment. The trouble with 
most of us is that we allow routine 
to dull these daily events. We take 
not only our food for granted, but 
the company in which we eat it. 
How different it is when you have 
been ill in bed, eating alone on trays, 
and at last come down for that first 
meal with the rest of the family. 
How willingly each puts his best 
foot forward to entertain. The meal 
is then a homecoming, a feast where 
is served not only food, but news, 


Condtnted from Your Lift 
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thoughtfulness and laughter. On 
such occasions the old truth seems 
beautifully new: Man cannot live 
by bread alone. 

With a little thought, a litde 
effort, the simple necessary ritual of 
eating together can be raised from a 
monotonous habit to an art. Variety 
can spice our frame of mind as well 
as the food itself. 

Why should we always eat in the 
same place, at the same table? When 
winter frosts the windowpanes, take 
plates and coffeepot to the fireside, 
and eat by the red glow of crackling 
logs. In that soft light, by which 
men have dreamed since first they 
learned to rub dry sticks for a spark, 
people arc drawn together, and 
common cares fall away. When the 
first warm days of spring come, 
lunch out of doors where your guest 
will be the victorious sun. 

It’s not hard, with a little deft 
shifting of mental gears, to make a 
family of glum feeders contribute 
their share to what should be a feast 
of reason. 

In one family I know, an old 
grandfather, coming from far away 
to live his last years with them, has 
made a quiet revolution. He noticed 
that at meals the children talked 
about little but the food itself, with 
an undercurrent of commonplace, 
haphazard gossip. 

One night, the grandfather, who 
had been in many places and 
worked at many jobs, began to talk 
about the bright-green bushes from 
which the Chinese picked the leaves 
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that were now dregs in their tea¬ 
cups, why the tomatoes in their 
salad had so long been avoided as 
poisonous by people who called 
them “love apples.” 

Soon each child became interested 
in where the food he was eating 
came from. Interest in strange 
countries was aroused; soon each 
brought to the table catch questions 
about geography, and now that little 
table is the starting point for jour¬ 
neys over the whole wide world. 

In another home, the mother, tir¬ 
ing of the usual family small talk, 
put a child’s china piggy bank on 
the table. No more dinners would 
she cook, she said, unless the first' 
person to spoil the pleasant meal¬ 
time mood put a penny in the bank.' 
For some days pennies clinked into 
the pig, but gradually the meal 
became a gracious, conversational 
affair instead of what it had been— 
a combination of a complaint-box 
and an inefficient board meeting. 

I know a family where word 
games are often the rule of the meal. 
And another where each must tell a 
story or sing a song, or he gets no 
dessert. And a third where the 
beautiful old custom (if saying grace 
is observed without perfunctorincss. 

In too many homes there is a 
rapid routine of mumble-mumble, 
amen, scrape of chairs, pass the salt 
please. In this one, family grace is 
said by each member in turn,,and 
each must compose a new grace for 
every meal. 

The meaning of the blessing can 
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be preserved even without the say¬ 
ing of a formal grace—if only we 
wHl bring grace to the table, and be 
our best selves, not our pettiest, in 
the company of friends and family. 

I had a grace-saying great-uncle 
who all his married life never 
seemed to realize that it was his 
wife, and not the Lord, who hung 
over the stove for three hours every 
Sunday. Not once in 20 years had 
she received from him either praise 
or thanks. But I knew an old French 
countess who, in the middle of din¬ 
ner, would send for her cook and 
gravely compliment her on some 
familiar but well<ooked dish. 

In many a family the ’ tonic of 
praise or compliments for the 
mother or grandfather or rowdy 
young son is neglected. It takes but 
a moment to say, “Well done.” 
Try it, and see if it does not add to 
your own sense of grace at table. 

Endless are the possible variations 


of the ancient ceremony of sharing 
sustenance and giving or taking hos 
pitality. Even breakfast—supposec 
to be the severest test of marriage— 
can be an experience that sets the 
whole day off to a good start. 

When I was a child, Sunday 
breakfast in our home was a fine art. 
Never was my mother gayer or 
more prettily dressed. My father, 
never wholly immersed in nis news¬ 
paper, would keep us talking intel¬ 
ligently about the world news. We 
all took time for discussion, for 
appreciation of the meal and of each 
other. Breakfast on Sunday often 
lasted an hour and a quarter; 1 still 
remember its warmth and glow. 

To the pleasure of dining well in 
good company each of us can add 
something. Just as one man, woman 
or child can sabotage the whole 
meal, so each of us can contribute a 
living share to the oldest and most 
cheerful of all human rituals. 


fVays of the World 

In Victoria, the ramshackle capital of the Crown Colony of Seychelles 
in the Indian Ocean, the town clock, a silver-painted model of Big Ben, 
strikes the hour twice—for the benefit of those who forget to count the 
first time. —Time 

Ad in a Paris newspaper; “I’d like to give up smoking. So I’m looking 
. for a job in a large petrol station or a ‘highly inflammable’ or ‘explosive’ 
working area.” —t.i.n. 

When it comes to running a port like Rotterdam, no one can beat the 
Dutch. They even launder the harbour water. “Water Wiper,” a barge 
equipped with two long arms, cruises the harbour, skimming up floating 
rubbish and oil. The waste is separated from the water and stored in tanks 
on the barge, while the cleansed water is pumped overboard. —n.g. 
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IIap})y 
Landings 
in the 
“Bang Seat 

By Charles Gregory 

Jimmy Martin's ejection 
seat has saved more 
pilots from certain death 
than anything since 
the parachute 
5a 


A Martin-Baker 
rocket ejection seat 
about to undergo 
a successful launching 
test in April ig6i 


S TREAKING aloDg high abovc 
Nottingham, Pilot Officer Ian 
Mitchinson of the Royal Air 
Force deliberately eased back the 
stick of his Provost jet trainer until 
the plane reared up, rolled over and 
fell into a spin. Alter three turns he 
straightened out, and repeated the 
manoeuvre; but this time, when he 
tried to check the spin the plane re¬ 
fused to respond. As the earth came 
whirling up to meet him, Mitchin- 
son abandoned his desperate strug¬ 
gle with the controls, reached above 
his head and pulled hard on a rub¬ 
ber cord. 

Instantly things began to happen. 
A canvas curtain was released to 
protect Mitchinson’s face from 
9 9 wind blast. Explosive charges blew 
the canopy off the plane’s cockpit. 
The pilot’s seat started to move, and 
the straps round his legs tightened 
to keep them from flailing about in 
the moments ahead. In the same 
instant, a self-contained emerj^ncy 
oxygen supply was autwnatically 
switched on as more explosive char¬ 
ges fired Mitchinson like a cannon¬ 
ball out of the plane, clear of its high 
sharp tail. 

Mitchinson was now hurtling 
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through the air, still sitting in his 
scat, 12,000 feet up. But the seat had 
not finished with him yet. Once it 
was clear of the plane, it deployed 
two small stabilizing parachutes. 
Then, making ready to release the 
main parachute, and using a baro¬ 
meter-like device and an ingenious 
acceleration meter, the scat began to 
measure his speed and height. The 
reason: if the seat released the para¬ 
chute at too high an altitude, the 
pilot might freeze during the slow 
descent; if it released the parachute 
at lower altitudes and he was going 
too fast, the parachute might burst. 

So the seat kept checking and, at 
10,000 feet, when everythyig was 
safe, it popped Mitchinson from his 
seat harness and leg straps, and 
allowed the two small parachutes to 
tow out his own parachute. As the 
seat fell away, Mitchinson was left 
with an inflatable dinghy in case he 
landed in water, and a survival pack. 

Drifting gently down, watching 
the smoke roll up from his crashed 
plane, he could thank a bulldog¬ 
shaped, blue-eyed Irishman named 
James Martin for his life. 

Martin is the father of the ejection 
scat. He devised it, perfected it and 
today, at his factory in Denham, 
Buckinghamshire, makes the seats 
used by the RAF, the Royal Navy, 
the U.S. Navy, and the air forces of 
40 other nations. His seats have 
saved more than 1,150 lives so far, 
and hundreds of other airmen owe 
their lives to ejection •seats based in 
part on Martin’s principles. No 


invention apart from the parachute 
itself has saved more airmen’s lives. 

Until 1944 ejection seats were not 
needed. A pilot could simply roll 
his plane over and tumble out, or 
step on to a wing and jump, pulling 
his parachute rif)cord as he fell. But 
before the end of the war the pres¬ 
sure of air whizzing past the cock¬ 
pit in the latest and fastest Spitfires 
was becoming too strong to over¬ 
come. 

It was clear that the problem 
would be crucial once the even-faster 
jets were brought into service. The 
crushing forces accompanying jet 
speeds could pin a pilot to his seat. 
Air blasting past at hundreds of 
miles an hour could virtually cut 
him in two if he tried to climb out 
of the cockpit. How, then, could you 
get a pilot out? RAF officials called 
in Jimmy Martin. 

Martin had been patenting his 
aviation inventions since 1911, and 
from 1929 had been running hisown 
business, the Martin-Baker Aircraft 
Company, which turned out proto¬ 
type fighter aircraft. He had inven¬ 
ted for the RAF a device to cut 
deadly barrage-balloon cables in 
mid-air. He had developed a non¬ 
jamming gun feed, an emergency 
jettison system for Spitfire canopies, 
and several other devices. But escape 
from disabled planes posed a trickier 
problem. 

After trying several methods, 
Martin settled on a metal chair at¬ 
tached to an explosive catapult that 
would shoot chair and pilot out of 
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the plane. Nobody knew if a man 
could stand the jarring shock. To 
find out, Martin had to invent test 
methods as he went along. His basic 
design for a ground-test rig, essen¬ 
tially a steep metal ramp up which 
a seat is fired, is still in use today. 

Dozens of human guinea-pigs 
took short “bang scat” rides up the 
rails of the first rig. When one early 
rider injured his spine, Martin 
stopped everything to find out why. 
He watched spinal operations and 
studied medical books. Eventually, 
working closely with doctors at the 
Institute of Aviation Medicine, 
Martin established the best posture 
to take a sudden jolt—the spine 
straight, with the vertebrae square 
to one another—and measured the 
strength of jolts which could be 
withstood without injury. These 


Sir James Marlin 
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principles have guided qection-scat 
design ever since. • 

The time came for the ultimate 
test-firing a man from a plane in 
flight. A Martin-Baker employee, 
Bernard Lynch, who had been the 
first to ride Martin’s scat on the 
ground-rig, volunteered. Blasted 
into thin air at 8,000 feet from a 
plane flying at 320 m.p.h. on July 
24, 1946, he landed without a 
scratch. Since then he has made 
some 30 test ejections—far more 
than any other man—without mis¬ 
hap. 

Martin’s first seat merely got the 
pilot out of the plane. Once out, 
the pilot had to do everything else 
manually. This device saved lives 
during the Korean war, but Martin 
went on to develop a completely 
automatic seat to save pilots who 
might be injured or unconscious 
when they were thrown clear. 

The scat first proved its worth 
over Suffolk on October 4, 1954, 
when Pilot Officer Desmond Mcla- 
niphy was knocked out as he ejected 
through his cockpit’s plastic canopy. 
Unconscious, he could not have 
loosened his safety belt or pulled his 
ripcord. But the seat did everything 
for him. “I came to,” Mclaniphy 
says, “to find myself on the ground 
—safe.” 

Jimmy Martin is constantly refin¬ 
ing and improving his invention. 
One recent development is a rocket 
motor, weighing only 17 pounds. 
This lifts a pilot much higher out of 
his plane (between 250 and 300 feet, 
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depending on his weight), which 
means more safety in low-level 
emergencies. Its efficiency was 
proved dramatically in September 
1964 when George Bright, an 
American test pilot, demonstrated 


an experimental vertical take-off jet 
to senior NATO officers at an air¬ 


field in Germany. 

As soon as the plane left the run¬ 
way it went out of control and 
flicked into a vicious roll, crashing 
eight seconds later in a trail of 
wreckage. When the dust and 
smoke cleared, the incredulous spec¬ 
tators saw Bright, on his feet, calmly 
unbuckling his parachute harness. 
He had ejected when one .^ving-tip 
was only ten feet off the ground. 

Martin, now over 70, sprints 
through i2-h6ur days in a race to 
improve the scat which already 
gives pilots a more than 90-per-ccnt 
chance of survival. With Irish bel¬ 


ligerence he bulldozes his way 
through bureaucratic red tape; he 
tackles people and problems as other 
men tunnel through mountains—in 
a straight line. 

He drives himself and his staff 


without mercy. Late at night, after 
everyone else has left, he prowls 
around the plant, inspecting every¬ 
thing. In the morning a draughts¬ 
man may find scrawled across his 
drawing in Martin’s bold hand; 
“This fitting will snap under pres¬ 
sure. Do it this way.” 

Yet his 1,283 employees are in¬ 
tently loyal. “He’s iiitpossible some¬ 
times,” says a long-time associate. 


“He’s unreasonable and exaspera¬ 
ting. But one would do anything for 
him.” 

Martin has a round, cherub’s face, 
slashed by a deep T-shaped scar 1 
across his forehead. He got the scar 
one night when a band of gipsies 
camped near Southlands Manor, the 
beautiful 6oo-year-old house a few 
miles from his Denham factory, | 
where he lives with his family. “The ' 
gipsies were making a great deal of 
noise,” Martin says, “and 1 told 
them to be quiet. The next thing I ' 
knew I was in hospital. I had bwn 
unconscious for over two weeks.” 

The gipsies, swinging iron pipes, 
had beaten him up so badly that his 
doctors feared he would never re¬ 
cover. But Martin was due to go to 
America to demonstrate his ejection 
seat to the U.S. Navy. He dragged 
himself there on schedule—a three- 
inch silver plate gleaming over the 
hole in his skull, on crutches because 
one leg was fractured, and with a 
nurse in constant attendance. 

On his return an operation on his 
injured leg became necessary. Mar¬ 
tin studied the X-rays himself and 
worked out what needed to be done. 

“I decided that I would design the 
best tools for the job,” he says. He 
had the special “tools” made in his 
factory, and his surgeons used them 
in the operation. Martin has had no 
leg trouble since. 

His latest ejection seat, an incred¬ 
ibly ingenious piece of engineering, 
is designed to save lives in the air 
and under water. A number of naval 
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pilots had already survived plunges 
into the sea by ejecting in the usual 
way and rising to the surface, but 
Jimmy Martin was not satisfied: 
“Suppose they’d been dazed or un¬ 
conscious?” 

The new scat, operated by a pres¬ 
sure valve which triggers off the 
mechanism when a plane sinks to a 
depth of 13 feet, automatically un¬ 
locks the pilot’s harness, inflates his 
life jacket and pushes him out of the 
cockpit. 

Stories of miraculous escapes in 
Martin-built seats pour into Mar¬ 
tin’s office at Denham. An RAF 
ilot and his navigator made the 
ighest ejection yet recorded when 
they left their blazing Canberra 
bomber ten miles up. Iraqi Second- 
Lieutenant A. R. Alizzy crash- 
landed his jet too hard, bounced it 
20 feet into the air and ejected safely 
on the bounce. 

Test pilot John Squire blasted out 
safely at 40,000 feet at the murderous 
speed of 1,120 m.p.h. When news of 
his escape reached the Martin-Baker 
factory, Squire was automatically 
enrolled in one of the most exclusive 
clubs in the world, open only to air¬ 
men who have made an emergency 
ejection. He now wears the club tie, 
patterned with the small red in¬ 
verted triangle which is painted on 


the side of a plane fitted with an 
ejection scat. 

For his pioneering work James 
Martin has gathered a rich harvest 
of honours. In 1958, he became the 
first non-American to win America’s 
Laura Tabor Barbour Air Safety 
award. Last year he received a 
knighthood and was awarded the 
Royal Aero Club’s gold medal. 

But the stocky, white-haired 
gnome is far more proud of his other 
“awards,” such as the dinner held 
last September to celebrate the thou¬ 
sandth successful ejection—when he 
was toasted by “ejectees” who had 
gathered in London from all over 
the world; and the bulging file 
of grateful letters from the many 
other pilots whose lives he has 
saved. 

Many of the letters, like that of 
Flying Officer Sam D’Arcy, echo 
the wonder of men who have stared 
death in the face and survived. ‘‘The 
day following the accident,” D’Arcy 
wrote, ‘‘I was walking over the 
area littered with wreckage when I 
found the cockpit. It was a heap of 
twisted scrap metal, like a jigsaw 
puzzle that had been shaken up and 
put into a hole in th^ ground. That, 

I thought, is where I was sitting 
about 20 seconds before it hit the 
ground ... Thank you for my life.” 


Hitting the Headlines 

On New York Daily News story about a belly-dancer marrying English 
aristocrat : “former navel person is now her ladyship.” —Frank Markey 


In The Guardian, London : "strike warning by orchestras, overtures 

FAIL." —Pkiic* 
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The Things My Wife 
Drags 
Home! 



By John Hubbell 


unless you can see the possibilities 


Mostly junk, of course 

Y T APPEARED to bc UD ov-ersizccl 
I washtub, very old and very 
K filthy. 

“Isn’t it adorable!” my wife 
cried ecstatically. 

“Mm,” I agreed. “What is it dis¬ 
guised as? A filthy old tub?” 

There was a nasty stillness. Then 
she said, “You’re very sarcastic.” 

“Only mildly,” I said. “I have to 
know what it cost me before I can 
get very sarcastic.” 

“Two dollars,” she said. 

“That’s not enough to make me 
very sarcastic,” I said. “By the 
way, what does it do.?” 

. “Let’s not discuss it any further, 
please,” she said. 

A small bugle within signalled 
retreat, but foolishly, I pressed the 
attack. “It probably has merit as a 
conversation piece,” I said. “We 
could tell guests lhat George 


Washington’s troops washed out 
their undies in it...” 

“I said 1 would rather not discuss 
it,” she said. She really meant it—so 
we didn’t. In fact, we didn’t discuss 
anything for about 48 hours. 

When I saw the old tub again, I 
didn’t recognize it. It was beside the 
fireplace, looking as if it had always 
been there, and I could not imagine 
ever again not having this delight¬ 
ful object beside my fireplace! It 
gleamed a deep, brilliant copper. 
Somehow, a top had been attached 
and covered with a tweed cushion, 
maroon touched with shades of old 
gold. It was a masterpiece! 

“Where did this marvellous fire¬ 
side seat come from.?” I cried. 

“Surely you remember washing 
out your undies in it, with the rest 
of the troops,” she said. 

“Itcan’tbe!”Isaid. 


Condenitd from Christum Herald 
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“It always is,” she pointed out— 
and it is. 

My wife goes to auction sales, 
where the heirs of the deceased are 
seeking to unencumber themselves 
of his earthly—and sometimes un¬ 
earthly—possessions. It’s no fun to 
buy in the shops, she says; she 
would rather brow.se for possibili¬ 
ties! I think the possibilities she 
drags home are so remote as to be 
entirely invisible. Yet, unfailingly, 
she transforms them into irrefutable 
evidence that she married an un¬ 
imaginative dolt. 

Take the commode. Soon after we 
were married, my wife returned 
from a browsing expedition and 
sent me out to bring home her “ex¬ 
quisite” purchase. 

I found it on the second floor of 
a ramshackle old house. “That’s it, 
mister,” the caretaker said, pointing 
to a wooden crate attached to a 
corner of the room by cables of 
cobwebs. It was one of those things 
people washed and shaved over long 
ago, before heaven sent us plumb¬ 
ing. It had white paint slapped over 
it, in places, and four drawers, each 
with a wooden handle daubed with 
something resembling red nail 
polish. It also had a door tilting 
open, its top hinge missing. 

‘Til help you carry it down,” the 
man said. He was serious! This was 
it! I rang my wife. “Surely you did 
not spend eight dollars on this ob¬ 
ject?” I pleaded. “You have no 
reverence for hard-earned money.” 

For several days thereafter we 
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went through a hufly-pufly silence. 
When we passed, rfhe would sniff 
and dab her eyes and quickly de¬ 
part. And, of course, the next time 
I saw the crate, I didn’t recognize 
it. It had become the most stunning 
piece of solid, glistening walnut' I 
have seen. It is bemedallcd with 
old-fashioned brass drawer handles, 
door hinges, a keyhole plate and 
key, all polished to a golden lustre. 

Painfully, I learned what paint 
remover, steel wool and various oils 
and stains laboriously (“Of course, I 
had to do it alone!”) and lovingly 
applied could do for good wood; 
and how a diligent, lonely search in 
a junk-shop cellar could yield fine 
old brasswork. The commode was 
put in the most prominent spot in 
our living-room. And, recently, a 
friend who fancies himself a con¬ 
noisseur of such things had the 
effrontery to make me a substantial 
offer for it! 

That commode taught me a les¬ 
son I’ll never forget—how quickly 
I forgot it, that is! But what is one 
supposed to think when one’s wife 
arrives home with a rusty wagon 
wheel and announces that she has 
practically stolen the thing for five 
dollars? 

In due time, of course, the wagon 
wheel reappeared as the Cary Grant 
of coffee tables. She had cut the 
wheel in half, retaining the hub. 
Three spokes of one half had be¬ 
come legs for the other half. The 
pain t-remov er-steci -wool-oils-stains- 
and-clbow-grcasc treatment had 
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been applied. A crystal plate had 
been cut crescent-shaped to fit pre¬ 
cisely inside the rim. The wheel hub 
was now a burgeoning fountain of 
ivy. “Well!” I bleated, brightly. 
“Well, well! You certainly did a 
job on that one .. . darling I ” 

“Thank you, stupid,” she replied, 
sweedy. 

“I was quite wrong to quarrel 
with your creative instincts,” I went 
on, manfully. 

“That’s good news, blockhead,” 
she said. It went on like that until 
we arrived at a not altogether in¬ 
accurate compromise: she was a 
creative wonder; I was a stupid 
blockhead. We have continued to 
prove the validity of this premise. 

For instance, there was the huge 
old wardrobe that turned up in our 
bedroom after I had complained 
about lack of cupboard space. It 
was cracked here, shattered there, 
broken down everywhere—and she 
had squandered 35 dollars on it. I 
could only mutter with quiet, 
terrible finality, “Doesn’t money 
mean anything to you ? ” 

She was too busy to listen. In no 
time at all, the thing was uncracked, 
unshattered, definished, refinished, 
wallpapered on the inside, made 
beautinjl on the outside and alto¬ 
gether transformed into a piece that 
commands great, admiring atten¬ 
tion. A friend who runs a furniture 
shop said he would have charged 
me 400 dollars for the item. I tried 
to pacify him before *liis hysterical 
opinion reached my wife, but she 


behaved as though she already knew 
it—and a few other things as well. 

One day, during our long search 
for a new house for our growing 
family, I thought 1 had the better or 
her. I noticed that our too-small old 
house was filling up with all sorts 
of things that couldn’t possibly fit 
anywhere—wall sconces, candela¬ 
bra, a heavy oak library table, odds 
of this, enas of that, all from a by¬ 
gone era, all scrubbed, polished and 
made to look like new. 


ic 
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Opening a curio shop, are we?” 
It’s for the new house,” she ex¬ 


plained. “It’s going to be a big, ram¬ 
bling place with a huge front porch. 
We’ll fix it up beautimlly.” 

“Aha!” I yelled. “You’ve gone 
round the bend! You are actually 
buying furnishings for a house 
which probably does not even exist." 

“It exists!” she huffed. 


“In your fantasy world!” I 
puffed. “Let’s have a sale, qtjick, 
and try to get some of our money 


back. 




Now, of course, we are in our big, 
rambling old house, with a huge 
front porch. Everything is fixed up 
beautifully. Everything fits. 

I’d like to tell you more, but it is 
time to go. Everyone is in the car, 
waiting. I had intended to go to this 
auction sale alone. After all, you 
never know what “possibilities” 
may be lurking somewhere, even 
in the mustiest, murkiest cellar. But 
my wife won’t let me go alone any 
more. She says I have no reverence 
for hard-earned money. 
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More likely than not, fatigue springs 
from boredom or a sense of 
guilt. Try this doctor's remedy 


By Dr. Harry Johnson 


w' VISITED friends at the seaside 
I one week-end. As their son, 
JL a hulking i6-year-old, sat 
sprawled at the breakfast table, his 
mother asked him to carry his plate 
to the kitchen. He moaned piteously, 
and said, “Oh, Mum, Tm so tired.” 
Five minutes later, however, he was 
playing football on the sands—and 
continued at high speed hour after 
hour! 

As adults, we laugh at this trans¬ 
parency. Yet many of us are guilty 
of the same ruse, the same immature 
behaviour. In fact, “I’m so tired” is 
the most common phrase that we 
doctors hear from people day after 
day. A kind of chronic fatigue seems 
to afflict millions, even where there 
is no evidence of physical disorder 
or inadequate rest. 


There is the person who is tired 
immediately upon getting out of 
bed in the morning; the person who 
attacks his work half-heartedly and 
then stays in for lunch because “I’m 
too tired to go out”; the housewife 
who plans to vacuum the house 
but doesn’t—“I haven’t got the 
strength”; the man who says he has 
so much to do, but perhaps he ought 
to go to bed early to get some rest. 

True fatigue is physiological, 
brought on by strenuous exercise, 
by hard labour, or by illness, such as 
anaemia or thyroid deficiency. But 
chronic fatigue is, in an overwhelm¬ 
ing number of complainants, pro¬ 
duced in the mind. It has one basic 
characteristic: boredom. 

Today’s civilization, the most ad¬ 
vanced in history, with the highest 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR 'THAT TIRED FEEUNG” 


standard of living ever known, has 
produced a generation of bored, 
apathetic people. We seek entertain¬ 
ment, yet find it dull—even a great 
performance in the theatre is often 
rewarded by people leaving before 
the curtain falls. We sit in the 
cinema watching films without 
really noticing what we are seeing. 
We leaf aimlessly through news¬ 
papers and magazines. 

When we say, “I’m tired,” many 
of us really mean, “I’m tired of 
what I’m doing. I’m tired of my 
way of life.” 

A man came to me recently with 
fatigue symptoms. A physical ex¬ 
amination revealed that herwas in 
good condition. But still he was 
“bone weary” from the moment he 
got up in the morning. I learned 
that he had built up a successful 
business, sold it at a substantial 
profit, and now had a guaranteed 
income for life as a consultant. 
He was only 45, and happily mar¬ 
ried. When I observed that most 
people would envy him, he retorted, 
“They can have it. I’m bored 
stiff.” 

I asked him if there were another 
type of business that interested him. 
His eyes lit up for the first time, 
and he poured out his ideas for a 
revolutionary new product. 

The upshot was that he formed a 
new company. Then he telephoned 
me six montlis later. ‘Tm working 
harder than ever,” he said. “And I 
haven’t any idea yet*'whether this 
thing will pay off.” “It must be very 


exhausting,” I said. “Nonsense! ” he 
replied. “I’m never tired any more.” 

Clearly, a new challenge had been 
all that this man needed to get rid 
of his false fatigue. 

An accountant complained to me 
of being tired. He had long since 
mastered his admittedly routine job. 
When I suggested that he look for 
outside interests, he was upset. “I 
have a great many interests,” he 
said, “—more than I can cope with. 
I’m interested in foreign languages, 
concerts, hi-fi—and I’d like to learn 
chess if onlv I had the time.” “Tell 
me,” I saia, “in the last year have 
you tried to find time for any of 
these activities?” He confessed that 
all he’d really done was think about 
his so-called interests, and probably 
he didn’t really want to pursue any 
of them. 

Many people today are beguiled 
by the bountiful opportunities for 
self-improvement — adult-education 
courses, sports, reading pro¬ 
grammes, discussion groups. All of 
these are made to appear easy, but, 
upon investigation, require a certain 
amount of effort. The result is that 
the person postpones action, and 
constantly torments, himself with 
guilt feelings about “really getting 
started.” “Fatigue” becomes a 
cover-up. 

Don’t let vourself be persuaded to 
undertake hobbies that you don’t 
genuinely enjoy. If you prefer to 
walk rather than to play golf, if you 
conclude that you have no real inter¬ 
est in learning French or in taking 
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guitar lessons, face up to the situa¬ 
tion—and relieve your mind. Your 
false fatigue will vanish. 

On the other side of the coin, I 
think of an executive I’ve seen quite 
frequently over the years. You’d 
think he would have his hands full 
because he runs a very large firm. 
Yet he always appears to have 
enough time to play squash each 
day and to collect books, in which 
field he is a recognized expert. He 
never complains about being tired 
or worried. The answer, he told me, 
lies in organizing his time, picking 
hobbies he enjoys and resisting 
additional commitments. 

One year, for example, he ac¬ 
cepted the chairmanship of a fund¬ 
raising campaign. But, instead of 
making it an extra duty, and hence 
becoming so overloaded that he 
wouldn’t do a good job for either 
the fund or his own firm, he allowed 
his executive vice-president to as¬ 
sume some of his duties during the 
fund drive. “After all,’’ he said, 
“each day contains the same num¬ 
ber of hours. It is impossible, if those 
hours are already committed, to get 
additional hours.’’ 

The point is that these “tireless” 
types concentrate hard on whatever 
they do—they therefore have no 
vacant periods in which they churn 
about trying to decide what to do 
next. Perhaps these people were 
born with a little more energy than 
the rest of us, but I doubt it. They’re 
simply better, more decisive man¬ 
agers of their time. 
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What can you do if you are a vic¬ 
tim of chronic fatigue: 

• Have a complete medical ex¬ 
amination. The odds are that no 
physical disorder will turn up. But 
the examination will reassure you 
and help you to understand your 
condition. 

• Examine your daily routine. 
List your activities—exactly how 
you spend your time. Then write 
down the things you say you want 
to do, but never get round to. Do 
you really want to do these things } 
If your problem is that you can’t 
find anything that really interests 
you, ask yourself why. Perhaps 
you’d like to take up a hobby liice 
photography, but hesitate because 
you don’t know the techniques. 
Remember, you’re never too old to 
learn—until you’re dead. 

• Avoid loneliness. Many chron¬ 
ically fatigued people live too much 
with themselves. 

• Plan your days so that you have 
pleasant events to look forward to. 
If you’re in a routine job, plan some¬ 
thing interesting for the evening. 
Anticipation is one of the great 
pleasures of life. 

• Avoid the fallacy of excessive 
rest. Bored, always tired people 
often go to bed earlier than neces¬ 
sary, in order to “rest.” If there is no 
physical disorder, extra rest will do 
nothing to eliminate the fatigue. 

• Take an interest in other peo¬ 
ple. You’ll bedn to forget yourself 
—and that’s me first step towards 
zestful living. 



SWITZERLAND 

Ambassador to the Work] 


Unshakeably neutral, she plays an invaluable 
role on the turbulent diplomatic scene 


By Oscar Schisgall 


W HEN Prime Minister 

Castro attends^' certain 
diplomatic functions in 
Havana, each foreign ambassador 
present may, by agreement, spend 
ten minutes in private conversation 
with him. Swiss Ambassador Emil 
Stadelhofer, however, is theoretically 
entitled to i lo minutes, for in addi¬ 
tion to representing his own govern¬ 
ment he is in charge of the Cuban 
affairs of ten nations that have 
severed relations with Cuba: the 
Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon¬ 
duras, Venezuela and the United 
States. 

Such a procedure is quite normal 
in the diplomatic annals of Switzer¬ 
land. When one nation breaks re¬ 
lations with another, it usually 
requests neutral Switzerland to take 
care of its embassy property and 
problems. As a result^ this tiny coun¬ 
try has become a diplomatic giant. 


A single branch of its Foreign 
Ministry — the Foreign Interests 
Division-—maintained during the 
Second World War a heao-office 
staff of 150 and a held staff abroad 
of more than 1,000 to serve the 
diplomatic needs of other coun¬ 
tries. After hostilities ended, this 
division was considerably reduced 
but has never ceased to exist. The 
Swiss arc still the diplomatic care¬ 
takers of Britain in Guatemala, 
Romania in Spain, Iran in Israel, 
Portugal in Senegal, Iraq in West 
Germany—and so on. 

“There are times when we arc 
much busier with the affairs of other 
nations than with our own,” a 
Swiss official said to me. 

Careful Custodians. Currently, 
the Swiss are custodians of the em¬ 
bassy property of 18 countries. As 
such they handle the rights of ex¬ 
patriated citizens, the repatriation of 
nationals, and similar problems. 
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To maintain their neutrality, the 
Swiss decline some of the usual em¬ 
bassy functions. They do not, for 
example, supply “client” nations 
with confidential political or mili¬ 
tary information, the way their 
ordinary ambassadors would. They 
espouse no ideological doctrines for 
them, take no orders. If a client 
desires a diplomatic service, it must 
send its request to the Swiss Foreign 
Office in Berne. The Foreign Office 
decides whether the request is rea¬ 
sonable, and it alone gives the order 
to the Swiss caretaker mission to act 
or not to act. 

The Swiss Government’s obliga¬ 
tions to the nation it represents are 
laid down in a “mandate,” and 
mandates differ. The oldest Swiss 
caretaker mandate is that of Ro 
mania in Spain. It dates back to 
1946, when the two nations decided 
not to resume diplomatic relations 
that were broken off during the war. 
Originally the Swiss Embassy had 
been asked to safeguard only the files 
of the Romanian mission. But over 
the years this obligation has pro¬ 
duced endless human problems. 

Recently, there was the typical 
case of a Romanian who years ago 
had lived in Madrid. He had mar¬ 
ried there, and his wife had died 
there. Now, living in Romania, he 
wanted to remarry. But first he was 
required to provide proof of his for¬ 
mer wife’s death. 

The Romanian files held no 
record of the case; nor could the 
Spanish Government give the Swiss 
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a death certificate. If ever such a 
document had exisited, it had dis¬ 
appeared. Eventually, after long 
months of search, an enterprising 
Swiss diplomat found the aged priest 
who had officiated at the woman’s 
funeral. The priest’s records were 
forwarded to Romania. 

Requests for personal papers are 
one of the most time-consuming 
worries of Swiss caretaker missions. 
I read the record of an English¬ 
woman married to a German sol¬ 
dier in the war, who gave birth to 
a child during the bombing of 
Cologne. At such a time no one 
gave thought to filing papers with 
the Swiss Embassy in distant, be¬ 
leaguered Berlin. As a result, there 
is no document to prove the child’s 
birth. Such a story can be repeated a 
thousand times. 

Similarly, there are endless re¬ 
quests for old industrial contracts. 
An Argentine manufacturer had 
sent farm machinery into Cuba be¬ 
fore Castro joined the communists, 
and now he was being refused pay¬ 
ment. The Swiss were able to pro¬ 
duce copies of the original contract, 
which helped to bring the matter 
to successful arbitration. Thousands 
of similar cases arc setded to the 
client’s satisfaction by Swiss care¬ 
taker missions. 

Unshakeable Neutrality. The 

reason so many nations turn to 
Switzerland for diplomatic help 
is that the Swiss have for centuries 
been unshakeably neutral in world 
affairs. This position is one they arc 
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determined to maintain—they even 
refuse to join the United Nations. 
As a Swiss diplomat put it, “Once 
we cast our vote on one side or the 
other, our neutrality is gone.” 

Often the demands of neutrality 
call for the highest order of diplo¬ 
matic deftness. Towards the end of 
the dispute between the French and 
the Algerians, each country asked 
the Swiss to arrange a peace con¬ 
ference. 

The fierce national pride of both 
nations had to be recognized and 
respected. The French refused to 
leave their own soil for the talks 
and the Algerians just as obdurately 
refused to house their peace mission 
on French territory. 

So the Swiss, with consummate 
tact, invited the Algerians to accept 
the hospitality of a Swiss hotel above 
Lake Leman, To assure the delega¬ 
tion’s privacy and protection, a 
battalion of Swiss troops guarded 
the grounds. 

The Swiss provided the Algerians 
with three helicopters which flew 
them across the lake each morning 
for talks with the French on French 
soil, then returned them to their 
Swiss headquarters each evening. 
Thus, ultimately, the Swiss had the 
satisfaction of helping to establish 
peace between their two client 
nations. 

Reliance on Switzerland’s “good 
diplomatic offices” became so wide¬ 
spread during the war that at one 
time the Swiss were handling the 
interests of four-fifths of the earth’s 


population,manning 85 foreign mis¬ 
sions on behalf of Allied powers, 41 
on behalf of Axis states. In bomb- 
battered Berlin they took over 24 
Allied embassies, which called for 
the highest qualities of diplomacy 
—and daring. 

For instance, when Dresden was 
bombed towards the end of the war. 
Hitler was told that 40,ocx) of its 
inhabitants had been killed. The 
Fiihrer flew into a screaming rage, 
and ordered that 40,000 American 
prisoners of war be massacred in 
reprisal. Prbpaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels told a leading radio commenta¬ 
tor, Hans Fritzsche, to broadcast the 
order at once. 

Fritzsche was sickened by the 
plan. Taking a devious route across 
Berlin, to avoid being followed, he 
drove to the office of Swiss Minister 
Peter Anton Feldscher and begged 
him to intercede. 

Feldscher knew that Hitler would 
not listen to protests from the Allies. 
He realized too, however, that there 
was one thing the Fiihrer desperate¬ 
ly needed: fresh troops. On an in¬ 
spired impulse, and with no time to 
seek head-office approval, Feldscher 
notified the German general staff 
that, on behalf of the United States, 
he would like to negotiate the imme¬ 
diate exchange of 25,000 prisoners of 
war. Tempted, Hitler rescinded the 
death order. The American prison¬ 
ers were saved—and the war ended 
before negotiations for an exchange 
could take place. 

During the war Swiss caretakers 
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did arrange many prisoner-of-war 
exchanges. 1 talked to a Swiss offi¬ 
cial who had supervised one such 
transfer in North Africa. Starting 
from the Axis side of the lines, he 
led 50 prisoners—French, Belgian 
and American—into no-man’s- 
land, marching at their head like a 
drill sergeant. With firing tempo¬ 
rarily stopped by mutual agreement, 
the exchange was conducted in 
silence and with bated breath. Then 
my informant safely conducted 50 
Cicrmans to their own lines. He had 
hardly passed the first gun emplace¬ 
ment when the firing burst out again 
behind him—and he had to dive for 
shelter. 

Sometimes representing other 
countries leads the Swiss into amus¬ 
ing situations. One Swiss diplomat 
told me: “Whenever I wanted to see 
a government official in a certain 
country where we represented a hos¬ 
tile nation, I would set up one ap- 
pointitient to discuss the client’s 
affairs, and another appointment, 
perhaps five minutes later, to speak 
of Swiss problems. On my first call, 
when I represented the client, I 


would be received correctly yet cold¬ 
ly. The official would never smile. 
Five minutes later, when I returned 
to see the same official on Swiss 
business, I would be welcomed with 
a smile, a hearty handshake and a 
cigar. Schizophrenia.^ Perhaps. We 
call it protocol.’’ ' ' 

Representing other nations is an 
expensive service. Though client 
countries are charged for all ex¬ 
penditures made on their behalf, 
Switzerland itself has to pay for the 
constant training of its diplomats 
and for the maintenance of its spe¬ 
cial missions. During the war years 
alone, the Swiss spent many mil¬ 
lion francs on their Foreign In¬ 
terests Division. 

Anyone who analyses the services 
that Switzerland has been able to 
render as a caretaker must come to 
an inevitable conclusion: If there 
were no neutral Switzerland to help 
the world maintain some sanity and 
some lines of communication be¬ 
tween political opponents, we would 
have to create such a state. It is the 
world’s good fortune that the state 
already exists. 


Unsporting Chance 

BIG-GAME huntcr had taken his wife on her first safari. He had 
baffged a few minor trophies, but the principal prize was the huge lioii 
killed by his wife. 

“Did she hit it with that .303 Magnum rifle you bought her.?*’ asked 
an admiring friend. 

“No,’’ answered her husband. “With the 1962 station-wagon we 

hired." — The English Digest 
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PONDER 


Imagination is the beginning of crea¬ 
tion. You imagine wnat you desire; 
you will what you imagine; and at 
last you create what you will. 

—George Bernard Shaw, 
Back to Methuselah (Constable, London) 

The plain fact is that some people 
arrive bringing the party with them; 
and when they go away, the party 
goes away, too. 

—A Carmelite Nun, Catch Us 
Those Little Foxes (B. Herder, London) 

“A SHIPWRECKED sailor on this coast 
bids you set sail. Full many a gallant 
ship ere wc were lost weathered the 
gale.” Two thousand years ago this 
epitaph was inscribed on the tombstone 
of a Greek sailor whose body had been 
washed ashore on the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The quotation has haunted me ever 
since I fvst came across it. It seems to 
me it has a peculiar and poignant 
meaning for our time. We are ac¬ 
customing ourselves too much to the 
language of defeat and disillusion. We 
read and we repeat that the survival of 
civilization itself is threatened. But to 
live has always been a risk, and every 


enterprise a gamble and an act of faith. 
The epitaph of the shipwrecked sailor 
reminds us that, in spite of the many 
dangers, ships do arrive, sailors do ac¬ 
complish their course. The very faith 
in the possibility of victory over ruin 
and corruption may help us to win 
victory. The very faith that a peaceful 
and just world is possible may help 
to bring it about. — Irwin Edmnn 

In the United States whenever you 
hear the word “Save,” it is usually 
the beginning of an advertisement 
designed to make you spend money. 

—Ren^e Pierre-Gosset, 
Chers Amertoquesf ((Ren4 Julliard, Paris) 

Our society is now so organized that 
we arc free to stand on our rights with¬ 
out acknowledging those of others: the 
right of a bus conductor to deny a 
passenger information; the right of a 
typist not to punctuate; the right of a 
worker not to do a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay; the right of a waiter 
not to wait; the right of a nurse pot to 
smile; the right of a manufacturer to 
charge more for cheaper products; the 
right of a wife to demand more than 
her husband can afford; the right, in 
all cases, to take and not to give. 

But the irony is that these standers- 
on-rights, these takers, these ungener¬ 
ous souls will, in the end, be the losers. 
They cannot, unfortunately, lose their 
jobs, but they can and do lose respect 
and affection. They lose an answering 
smile, a warm response, a new friend. 

—Marya Mannea, But Wilt It Sell? 

In MY youth I stressed freedom, and 
in my old age I stress order. 1 have 
made the great discovery that liberty 
is a product of order. —Wiii Durant 
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The Quixotic 
Adventures 
of Miguel 
de Cervantes 

By Donald Culross Peattie 



Soldierj writer and philosopher^ he died 350 years ago in 
poverty and obscurity—but the inimitable hero of his great 
novel lives on, still tilting at windmills 


I N THE CENTRE of Spain, the part 
called La Mancha, the plain lies 
like a huge page open to the 
sky. It seems empty, save for a few 
villages, a few shepherds and their 
flocks. But if you are acquainted 
with the most widely-read work of 
fiction in the world you will not find 
this plain empty. For you, too, it 
will W crowded with the 600 or 
more characters who troop across 
the pages of the first great novel ever 
written, Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

There on the plain you can see the 
very windmills, centuries old now, 
which the knight took to be giants. 
Filled with splendid fury to do fine 
deeds, he spurred his old nag on to 


charge them, only to be tossed on 
his head. “Tilting at windmills,” we 
call it to this day, when anyone 
zealously attacks an imaginary 
enemy. And the wonderful mad 
knight’s name has also become part 
of our language, for any man may 
show a streak of the “quixotic.” 

The windmill incident is only one 
of hundreds, some slapstick, some 
sadly true, some truly sad, which 
fill this “bible of humanity.” And 
through all these adventures runs a 
vein of philosophic wisdom which 
was lifers one real reward to the 
author, Migud de Cervantes. 

You can hear his laughing voice 
in his own description o£ himself 


Thit article first appeared in The Reader's Digest for Jasmary 1954 
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QUIXOTIC ADVENTURES OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


at the time he was writing this 
classic: “Of aquiline features, chest¬ 
nut hair, smooth and unruffled fore¬ 
head, gay eyes, nose that is crooked 
but well proportioned, a beard sil¬ 
vered now but golden a mere 20 
years ago, big moustachios, little 
mouth, only six teeth and they in 
bad shape and worse arrangement, 
complexion light, somewhat heavy 
in build, and rather slow on his 
feet.” 

He came into this world, of which 
he was to see so much, in 1547, in 
the fine old university town of Al¬ 
cala de Henares, near Madrid. The 
family soon drifted on, however, to 
Valladolid, Seville, Madrids. 

His father possessed a coat-of- 
arms and little else; his profession 
of apothecary-surgeon brought him 
few patients or fees. Miguel’s first 
recollection was of seeing his father 
snatch up family possessions and 
rush with them to the pawnbroker. 
Finally he was clapped in a debtors’ 
prison, leaving his daughters, 
Andrea and Luisa, and their two 
little brothers to weep with hunger. 

Somehow the boy Miguel got an 
education. He may even have at¬ 
tended the University of Salamanca, 
working his way as valet to rich 
undergraduates. A novelist, though, 
learns his trade from life itself. And 
in the city streets Miguel learned it 
as it comes—harsh, unexpected, 
vivid with experience. 

In the theatre, where he spent 
what money he could scrape to¬ 
gether, he learned what life is when 


it is turned to art. He discovered the 
power of make-believe, and how it 
can create a truth greater than actu¬ 
ality. At 22, all he had was dreams, 
and these were now of glory. 

Soldier-Adventurer. He made 
his way to Italy, where Spain main¬ 
tained large garrisons, and there en¬ 
listed in the army. At last he was 
well dressed, in a gaudy uniform, 
and for the first time he ate regular¬ 
ly. These years colour many a later 
page, when the old soldier remem¬ 
bers with relish the fine old inns, 
the gurgling Italian wine, and 
pretty girls. 

And he knew war itself. All 
Christendom stood in peril of the 
Turk. In 1571, a mighty Turkish 
fleet was sweeping westwards 
through the Mediterranean. The 
Sultan, Selim II, meant to tear the 
Cross from St. Peter’s in Rome and 
raise the Crescent there. Spain sent 
her ships under Don Juan of Austria 
(half-brother to the Spanish ki.ig, 
Philip II), to join those of the Papal 
States and Venice; in one of them 
sailed young Miguel de Cervantes. 

At . Lepanto, ofl the coast of 
Greece, this allied fleet met the 
Turkish Navy in the bloodiest sea 
battle ever yet fought. Ship after 
ship went down while the soldiers 
fought cutlass to cutlass on the reel¬ 
ing decks—8,000 Christians and 
25,000 Turks perished. 

When the battle was first joined ^ 
Cervantes lay below, tossing with 
malarial fever. He dashed on deck; 
a moment later two shots hit him 
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in the chest, a third shattered his left 
arm. Yet he was with the first to 
board the nearest Turkish vessel. 
The Crescent that day sank in a 
bloody moonset. It was Spain’s finest 
hour, and Cervantes’ proudest. 

Leaving Italy in 1575, Miguel set 
sail for Spain with high hopes. In 
his pocket he had a letter of recom¬ 
mendation from Don Juan to King 
Philip, which he trusted to bring 
him some good government post. 

But the luckless voyagers were 
overhauled by Moorish pirates and 
carried off into slavery in Algiers. 
There, though his maimed nand 
spared him the galleys, Miguel be¬ 
came the property of Dali Mami, a 
renegade Christian turned pirate. 
When this crafty master read the 
letter praising Cervantes, he con¬ 
cluded that his prisoner was a man 
of importance, and ordered him to 
send to Spain for a large ransom. 



May 

As the months dragged by, 
Miguel saw his felldws die in dun¬ 
geons; he saw girls exposed for sale 
in the markets. He witnessed flog¬ 
gings and flayings, and beheld the 
dangling corpses of those who had 
tried to escape. 

Through it all he was the support 
and leader of his fellow captives. He 
fought off their despair; he organ¬ 
ized, more than once, a break for 
freedom. Each time he was de¬ 
feated, but when he was sentenced 
to death his own courage rescued 
him. For, cruel though these Mos¬ 
lem tyrants were, they admired utter 
bravery and, when Cervantes stood 
before his master with folded arms 
and lifted chin and defiantly took 
upon himself all blame for the plots 
to escape, he won his life. But not 
until he had suffered five years of 
captivity could his family in Spain 
scrape up enough to rescue him. 

Return to Spain. Thus in 1580 
Cervantes at last kissed the soil of 
Spain and learned how soon the 
world forgets a maimed soldier. 
While he waited vain years for pre¬ 
ferment, he tried his hand at writ¬ 
ing. But in an attempt to be elegant 
his book was only artificial—a 
“pastoral" called La Galatea, about 
stilted shepherds and coquettish 
shepherdesses, which brought its 
author just enough money to buy a 
suit of wedding clothes and settle 
100 ducats on hi$ bride. 

The girl, Catalina dc Salazar y 
Palacios, was young, and brought 
him a dowry consisting of several 
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olive trees and vineyards, a few 
beehives and a share of the family 
farm implements. A good catch for 
some young peasant. But Catalina’s 
husband was nearly twice her age, 
and meant to be a writer. He took 
her to Madrid, where, in the Bohe¬ 
mian company of actors, writers and 
producers, she was miserable. 

As their marriage slipped into 
failure Cervantes hovered, a dizzy 
moth, round that dazzling candle, 
the theatre. His plays made just 
enough money to encourage him to 
write others. Then on to the stage 
strode a young writer, Lope de 
Vega, who in 24 hours could turn 
out a successful play. Cerva^^tes was 
crowded out of the theatre, hurt and 
jealous. 

Then, he says, “I hung up my 
pen,” to take any employment 
offered. That proved to be the job of 
tax-collector. He was also engaged 
to gather supplies for the great Ar¬ 
mada which King Philip was mak¬ 
ing ready to fight England. 

But Cervantes soon found himself 
behind bars. Th( trouble was that 
he could not do aiithmetic; perfectly 
honest, he had got his accounts in a 
muddle. Though released, he was 
fined 6,000 reals. Then, worried 
about carrying large sums in col¬ 
lected taxes, he deposited these with 
a Sevillian banker—who immedi¬ 
ately went bankrupt. Cervantes 
went to prison again. 

There he learned the jargon of 
thieves, and heard fhe confessions 
of murderers. Looking through the 


bais, his thoughts wandered over 
the hot white roads of Andalusia. 
There he had met the world going 
by—strolling players, princes of the 
Church with rings on their velvet 
gloves, venturesome girls in boys’ 
clothing, boys from the country run¬ 
ning away to town, horse-trading 
gipsies—all companions of a mile or 
two on the road, a page or two in 
the book that was growing in the 
heart of Cervantes. 

Classic Character. Released 
from prison, he was ready for his 
great life’s work. And Spain was 
at last ready to listen. For she, too, 
had learnt. The “invincible” Ar¬ 
mada had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea; with it had perished Spain’s 
romantic faith that she was destined 
to save the world in her way. 

Time now to cauterize with the 
fire of pure laughter the wound in 
her pride. Time for a fantastic old 
knight to come riding out pf La 
Mancha’s horizop, his fat servajit, 
Sancho Panza, behind him on a 
donkey. Out of the shadows round a 
poor writer of 58 came this pair, and 
trooping after them hundreds of 
other characters—none all good or 
all bad, but ail human. 

Don Quixote is an old skin-and- 
bones who has read so many novels 
about the age of chivalry that he has 
come to believe he is the last knight 
in Christendom, and must go forth 
from his village to right wrongs, 
rescue maidens, slay giants. He sets 
forth in rusty armour, on a gaunt 
horse he thinks is a fiery charger. 
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All that the deluded but valiant 
Don beholds is translated into ro¬ 
mance—a pug-nosed v/cnch is a 
beauteous damsel, a country inn is a 
castle, a flock of sheep is a Saracen 
host. Though Sancho sees things as 
they arc, he follows loyally, picking 
up his master each time he stumbles. 

When he started this tale, Cer¬ 
vantes meant only to ridicule the 
foolish chivalric romances that all 
Spain was reading. But the world is 
so full of follies that the author soon 
spurred his knight on. Self-decep¬ 
tion, false grandeur, sentimental op¬ 
timism—one bubble after another 
is burst by the lance of laughter. On 
and on flics the pricking quill, while 
a household of women clatter and 
chatter beyond the door. These were 
his two ageing sisters, his faithful 
niece, his dillicult daughter, and 
Catalina, his wife, loyal to the hus¬ 
band she never understood. 

Not even they, not even the credi¬ 
tors knocking at the Boor could dis¬ 
tract Cervantes, for his story had 
run away with him. The Don now 
begins to command our admiration 
as well as laughter, and we love him 
for his mad nobility. Sancho the 
servant, whom we first assumed to 
be only a lout, proves to be a fellow 
worth listening to, salty with good- 
hearted sense. They are, we dis¬ 
cover, two sides of the same person 
—the dreamer and the down-to- 
earth—and that person is you or I. 

Don Quixote was first published 
in 1605, and its farne sped through¬ 
out Spain. The public clamoured for 
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more, and Cervantes promised a 
sequel. Even while Jhe was at work 
on this, he learned that a sequel to 
Don Quixote was already on the 
bookstalls and selling briskly. Its 
author, who called himself Avella- 
neda, not only jeered at Cervantes 
for his poverty but besmeared the 
stolen characters of the Don and his 
squire with filthy writing. 

In a rage Cervantes drove his pen 
to finish a true sequel, which turned 
out to be better even than the first. 

Today the two are printed as 
one volume tha^stands among the 
great treasures of Western culture. 
Many artists, among them Goya, 
Hogarth, Fragonard, Dore, Dali, 
have been proud to illustrate the 
talc. Don Quixote has ridden on to 
the stage, into opera and films. 

Not that either fortune or per¬ 
sonal fame ever came to Cervantes 
in his twilight in Madrid. When 
French diplomats enquired there 
about the author of Don Quixote, 
they were told that he was just an 
old soldier, poor and known to few. 
They discovered him in a house in 
the Calle del Le6n, where he came 
to the door on gouty feet to receive 
his-distinguished visitors with old- 
fashioned Castilian courtesy. On 
April 23, 1616, it was death that 
knocked; Cervantes was laid in a 
grave that is now forgotten. 

Yet for ever there rides onward a 
gallant old man who levels his lance 
at all that is false, his shadow 
lengthening across Spain, across the 
world, across the centuries. 



The Making of 
a Millionaire 


By choosing his moment and being his own hosSy 
A mail can make his million before he's 40 


S INCE 1958, the number of mil¬ 
lionaires in America has 
swelled from 40,000 to nearly 
100,000. How do they do Their 
common denominator is that they 
find an economic need and fill it. 

Compared with the millionaires of 
a century ago, the new millionaires 
are harder-working, less flamboy¬ 
ant and more anonymous. They 
have made their fortunes not in 
steel, oil, railways and the other 
basic industries, but in forward- 
looking technologies, the newest 
services and even the arts. They 
have built productive wealth by 
creating jobs, purchasing power and 
useful ideas. 

Though the average age of the 
U.S. millionaire is about 60, a re¬ 
markable number of these doers, 
drivers, achievers become million¬ 
aires before they reach 4<3. Typical 
are*these five talented tycoons: 

Caii^vaii Manufacturer. Arthur 
Julius Decio, 35, early recognized 
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and exploited the multi-million- 
doll ar-a-ycar market for low-cost 
caravans. He started up in the 
garage behind his childhood home 
in Elkhart, Indiana. His father, an 
Italian immigrant grocer, sank some 
savings into caravans in 1951, but 
did poorly and begged Arthur to try 
to rescue the small company. Decio, 
then a steel salesman, put in 3,200 
dollars of his own, recruited three 
friends and started to work. 

He quickly saw that to survive in 
a crowded field he would have to 
build a unique model. He designed 
a 2o-foot, smallcr-than-usual mobile 
home that was cheaper and more 
easily transportable than competing 
models. Then Decio imitated the 
car manufacturers’ methods—^fre¬ 
quent model changes, and nation¬ 
wide distribution through a network 
of dealers. He brought out four lines 
of mobile homes, each competing 
with the others. 

Today, as president of Skyline 
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Homes, one of the caravan indus¬ 
try’s largest producers, Decio is 
worth over five million dollars. His 
company expects to race along with 
the fast expansion of the two U.S. 
population groups that buy most 
mobile homes: young married 
couples and retired people. 

Man of Many Parts. Vienna- 
born Charles Bluhdorn went to 
New York at i6 as a wartime 
refugee and started work as a clerk 
in a cotton brokerage firm. At 23, he 
invested 3,000 dollars and started his 
own export-import business. Within 
eight years he had amassed his first 
million, by buying cofiee from 
Brazil. 

Bluhdorn used his profits to buy 
into a more secure and promising 
business: car replacement parts. In 
a competitive industry that has 
thousands of small suppliers, he 
knitted together a nationwide net¬ 
work of manufacturing plants, 
warehouses and distributors. Today, 
at 39, Bluhdorn is chairman of 
Gulf & Western Industries, which 
controls 57 subsidiary companies, 
grosses 182 million dollars a year, 
and has branched into the manufac¬ 
ture of jet-engine parts, guitars, and 
survival equipment for spacemen. 

Memory Man. Merlyn Francis 
Mickelson, 38, is president and 75- 
per-cent owner of Fabri-Tek Inc., 
the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
memory core components for com¬ 
puters. His holdings in the firm are 
worth 47 million dollars. Born on 
a farm in Minnesota, Mickelson 
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joined the merchant marine at 17, 
and was sent into i^dio training. In 
1953, when computers were in their 
infancy, he joined Remington Rand 
and was put to work designing 
and constructing core memories for 
Univac. 

In 1955, Argonne National Lab¬ 
oratories outside Chicago invited 
Mickelson to build experimental 
computer parts, offering to supply 
the raw materials. Mickelson set up 
Fabri-Tek in his basement, working 
at nights and week-ends while he 
kept his daytime job at Remington 
Rand. His total investment in the 
new company was for “some wire, 
solder, tweezers and a little pair of 
pliers.” 

As his Argonne contracts multi¬ 
plied, Mickelson taught friends and 
local housewives how to mak^ the 
tiny (one-twclfth-inch-wide) mem¬ 
ory core units, and private com¬ 
panies began buying them. Then he 
financed expansion by selling shares 
to the public. Today he owns four 
factories, employs 2,200 people and 
turns out sophisticated memory 
systems that sell for 35,000 to 
180,000 dollars each. 

Businessmaii'^howman. Harold 
Smith Prince, 37, has struck his 
bonanza in one of the toughest, 
least tractable businesses: the Broad¬ 
way theatre. He has produced or 
co-produced ten hit musicals—^in¬ 
cluding Damn Yankees and West 
Side Story —that have made him 
worth just over one million dollars. 
He has precisely the right balance of 
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creativity, charm and salesmanship 
that makes a successful producer. 
“It’s a shame if you’re born the 
brightest guy in your class,” he says. 
“If you’re not, you learn to work 
extra hard—and that’s good.” 

Prince entered the theatre at 20 as 
an odd-job boy. When he was 25, he 
and a friend bought an option on a 
novel about labour-management re¬ 
lations in the garment industry, en¬ 
gaged writers and composers, then 
went out to raise money in auditions 
staged in friends’ living-rooms. 
While four chorus girls warbled 
songs, Prince recited the story and 
passed round a bottle of Scotch, a 
bag of crisps and a ballpoin t pen for 
prospective backers. From 164 in¬ 
vestors he raised 250,000 dollars for 
the show —The Pajama Game. It is 
still on tour and so far has earned 
nearly two million dollars. Prince 
has never since had to worry about 
backers. 

The Prince formula for success is 
to bring sensible business manage¬ 
ment and cost accounting to an 
erratic field. He knows what every 
item in every scene costs—“includ¬ 
ing how much I’ll need to simulate 
icicles.” When casting his shows 
he scouts for little-known talent be¬ 
cause “stars tend to take the cream 
off the top of profits.” 

Land Speculator. Arthur Carls- 
berg, 32, has earned five million 
dollars in the business in which for¬ 
tunes have traditionally been made 
fastest: real estate. He is chairman of 
Rammeo Investment Corporation, 


a Southern Californian land-invest¬ 
ment firm which has shown a canny 
ability to pick land that in three to 
five years will boom into high- 
demand building sites. 

Carlsberg began renovating old 
houses while still an undergraduate, 
and invested his savings in land. He 
was astounded to discover that few 
experts thoroughly researched the 
factors that made land values soar. 
Says he: “Ninety-nine per cent of 
the real-estate agents didn’t know 
what they were talking about.” He 
began compiling a store of statistics 
about undeveloped areas, including 
such basic information as the value 
of industrial payrolls, proximity to 
railways, airports, highways and 
public services. By applying his 
analytical techniques, Carlsberg col¬ 
lected his first million before reach- 
ing 30. 

Living On a Shoestring. The 

self-made millionaires have many 
traits in common. Most of them 
started earning money while still 
children. Carlsberg, by the time he 
was 13, had been caddie, gardener, 
seed salesman and fruit trader. 
Many, like Mickclson, never went 
to college; others, like Decio and 
Bluhdorn, impatiently dropped out 
of college to study in the market¬ 
place. 

At the beginning of their ca¬ 
reers they lived carefully, often 
taking shoestring salaries in order to 
pump profits back into their enter¬ 
prises. Many suffered at least one 
jarring failure in business, but 
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showed a capacity to bounce back 
unharmed. 

The millionaires work like galley 
slaves—usually ten or 12 hours at 
the office, plus nights and week-ends 
of homework. Practically everything 
that they do is somehow devoted to 
building the business. They have 
little time for their families. “Work 
is a jealous mistress,” one com¬ 
ments, They also tend to have few 
trusted friends. 

A Beginner’s Gruide. What the 
entrepreneur should do, many ad¬ 
vise, is “launch an enterprise in a 
market where either nobody is 
doing anything, or the leaders are 
not very good.” As soon as his busi¬ 
ness begins growing sturdyand pros¬ 
perous, the owner should make a 
share issue to expand it, or sell it out 
to some bigger company willing to 
pay gencrou.sly for a well-estab¬ 
lished specialized business. With his 
profits, plus any borrowing he may 
need, the young entrepreneur can 
then buy control of a still more 
promising business. 

One essential to success is a sure 
sense of timing. In the United 
States, for example, the right time 
to have broken into the computer 
industry, electronics, frozen foods 
or Arizona real estate was in the 
1950’s; now those fields are crowd¬ 
ed. Other fields are invitingly open, 
however, and they can usually be 
spited by keeping an eye on three 
things: ppulation changes, new 
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legislation and the state of the 
national and world economy. 

“Opprtunities are usually found 
where the problems are,” says Fred 
Bailey, 39, who started a small 
microwave company on 500 dollan, 
foresaw a shortage of ordnance parts 
for minor wars and began to make 
them, earning two million dollars. 
Fletcher Jones, 34, who started his 
Computer Sciences Company in 
1959 and is now worth 20 million 
dollars, believes that the future be¬ 
longs to “brokers in technology”— 
young men with the know-how in 
both business and technology to 
organize and manage the work of 
scientists. Says he; “Look for op- 
pitunities, in the very newest 
technologies, like oceanography, 
micro-electronics, computerized in¬ 
formation retrieval, where a man 
of 35 can have the exprience of 
someone of 65.” 

The millionaires lay down several 
guidelines for daring young men 
who would emulate them. The big 
corpration is no place to get rich, 
the millionaires believe; compti- 
tion for top psitions is much 
tougher there than among self- 
bossed entrepreneurs. A college edu¬ 
cation may oe helpful, but it is not 
necessary. Says James Thomas, 37, a 
California real-estate and manufac¬ 
turing millionaire: “College- pre¬ 
pares you to work for someone else 
—and you can only make a million 
by working for yourself.” 

without a bait.— d« Lenclo 
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Try this quiz to 
see if you can outwit 
the under-tens 

CHILD’S 

PLAY 

By Stella Pevsner 

are you discouraged because 

/\ your small child ^ems al- 
XJLways to be one step ahead of 
you? Have you learnt to make the 
mental leap between what he says 
and what he intends to do? Test 
yourself on these examples. 

1. Your six-year-old asks for big 
scissors that really cut, Mum. You 
ask what he wants them for. He 
says Sister’s doll’s house hasn’t got 
a carpet in one room. 

(Now think. A wrong answer 
may cost you ejuite a bit of money.) 

2. Your small daughter overhears 
you and a friend discuss Mrs. 
Tyler’s eccentricities of dress and 
manner. You are about to have a 
bath that afternoon when Mrs. 
Tyler comes to call. Your little girl 
rushes to entertain her. 

(You’re mad if you go and have 
that bath.) 

3. Your young 'ton, allergic to 
househc^d tasks, proclaims a sudden 


interest in the washing-machine. 
You show him how to make the 
drier rotate. Later, you hear the 
boy’s voice: “C’mon for the count¬ 
down, Rover. Off to the moon, 
boy,” just before the. kitchen door 
slams. 

(You’re getting the idea?) 

4. ‘‘When may I wear lipstick, 
Mummy?” “When you’re a big 
girl,” you tell your five-year-old. 
One hour later, when she whines 
about nothing, you tell her to stop 
crying, “You’re a big girl now.” 

(While you’re making the mad 
dash to your dressing-table, don’t 
forget that lipstick in the kitchen 
cupboard.) 

5. Your eight-yea r-old, who has 
been wistfully eyeing a super-rocket, 
suddenly asks you the price of but- 
ter, eggs, frozen vegetables. You go 
to the refrigerator to prepare dinner 
and find it empty. 

(Concentrate. Where would you 
try to sell the stuff?) 

6. You are trying to teach the 
two-year-old to pet tne kitten gently 
so that it won’t yowl. Then, one day 
when they’re playing in the next 
room, the kitten is suddenly silent 
but the child is chuckling fiendishly. 

(Don’t stop to read this. Go!) 

These examples, naturally, are 
gleaned from the escapades of neigh¬ 
bours’ children, not my own. Excuse 
me a moment, please. Susan dear, 
put away those hedge clippetsl Jim- 
my’s got a new poodle? Thafs nice. 
Why don*t you go over and play? 

Now, as I was saying . . . 
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Nature’s 
olour Code 

'New light on a world of beauty 



By Charles Stewart 

A MAN plants his garden in the 
spring, and out of the sclf- 
^ same soil he gets the yvhite 
)f the lily, the blue of the violet, 
ind the damask of the rose. The 
ains come down to. water it, and 
vhcn the storm is over the rainbow 
lets itself in the sky with all the 
levcn sisters of light. Birds visit 
lim, and in the beams of noon they 
lash back metallic lustres. 

At evening the sun goes down 

Condtnttd from Ttu 
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and the heavens unlock their trea¬ 
sures of colour. The moon comes 
up like a red balloon and turns to 
silver as it rises. And when the 
frosts come, there is an astonishing 
glory in the beech and the oak. 
How does nature get such rich 
hues out of the gross material of 
earth? 

When we consider the colouring 
of plants we find that some of the 
most delicate and gorgeous effects 
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are attained by pigments developed 
from sugar. These pigments, in an 
infinite variety of shades, are formed 
from three basic colours: red, blue 
and yellow. 

The tree makes sugar in the leaves 
all summer, for purposes of life and 
growth; and the reds that we see in 
oak and beech are due to an excess 
of sugar that remains in the leaves 
when cold weather comes on. 

There are also in nature what are 
known as structural colour effects, 
produced without pigment. That 
there can be white without any 
white matter in it may be proved by 
melting a snowball or by allowing a 
lily to wilt. 

In the case of the snowball the 
thousands of little crystals totally 
reflect the light, producing the 
sensation of white; in the lily a 
multitude of bubbles of air in the 
integument have the same effect. 

In the case of human hair, if air 
infiltrates and takes the place of the 
pigment when it leaves, all the 
colours of light are reflected, and 
that is white itself. Thus the crown 
of white hair is a special gift. It is a 
vestiture of ligne which one possesses 
in common with the lily, tne swan, 
and the foam of the sea. 

Magical Effect. What sort of 
colour does nature use on a pea¬ 
cock’s tail or a pigeon’s breast.? The 
answer is that there are no such 
colours on these birds. We see them, 
but they are not there. It is all a 
magical effect. 

The effect is produced by a very 


thin, transparent film on the feath¬ 
ers. The light that strikes the upper 
surface is partly reflected to the eye, 
while the rest passes through and 
is reflected from the under surface 
of the film. The waves of light that 
come from the under surface, being 
delayed by that extra journey, fall 
somewhat out of step with the waves 
that were reflected from the upper 
surface. 

This delay causes the blotting out 
of light waves of some particular 
colour (just as one series of waves 
on a pond may be blotted out by 
another); and in consequence the 
reflected white light, being robbed 
of part of its colour, will shine with 
the colour that is left. 

To contemplate the same effect, 
look upon the play of colour in a 
pearl, whose beauty is all due to the 
fact that it is built up in fine layers 
of transparent film; or regard the 
delightful hues of the opal, a jewel 
made up of layers of substance a.id 
of air. A soap bubble, or a layer of 
colourless paraffin on a surface of 
water, shows the same iridescence 
in the sun. 

Invisible Light. If we would un¬ 
derstand the kingdom of colour in 
the sunset clouds, and the blue of 
the noonday sky, we must learn that 
light is invisible. True, we have 
often seen light coming into a dark 
room through a keyhole. But if all 
dust is taken out of the air of the 
room, the beam of light immediately 
disappears. If you put an object in 
its path, the ci)ject will be in full 
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light, but without any indication of 
the light’s pathway. But if you blow 
smoke into the air, the air thus filled 
lights up at once. What we see is the 
reflected light from innumerable 
particles in the air. 

Wherever there is colour there is 
substance. This being true, it is 
evident that the blue sky is sub¬ 
stance. The blue colour consists of 
reflection from matter dispersed in 
fine particles throughout the atmo¬ 
sphere. These suspended particles 
arc not merely in the upper air, 
where the blue seems to be, but all 
through it. Thus the sky is at our 
elbow. And the reason it is blue is 
that blue light waves are much 
shorter than red waves; hence the 
very fine particles in the atmosphere 
catch and reflect the blue waves 
more than they do the longer waves 
of other hues. 

When the sun is setting, and 


almost at the horizon, the light has 
to travel a much, greater mstance 
through the atmosphere in reaching 
the eye. The short waves of light, 
the blue, are scattered; and only the 
long waves, the red, are transmitted 
through so great a thickness of the 
laden air. 

The full moon, rising, always 
takes us aback by its redness and 
its swollen proportions. And here 
wc are confronted by an astonishing 
fact. It has been found, by actual 
measurement, that the image made 
upon the seeing surface of the eye, 
the retina, is no larger when the 
m(X)n is rising than when it is high 
up in the sky. We only think it is 
larger. We unconsciously compare 
it for size with the distant objects to 
which it seems so near; and we 
misinterpret. 

In short, it is not our eyes that are 
deceiving us—it is our mind. 



Cartoon Qxdps 

Retirement pension official to applicant: “Feeling 65 isn’t cnougl 
must be 65.” 

Publisher to author: “I’m afraid your novel is sexually inadequate.” 

Boss to secretary: “You’re three weeks behind in your work and three 
months ahead with your coffee breaks.” 

One small boy to another: “I plan on enjoying these years before girls 
turn into the opposite sex.” 

Girl to girl: “I thin\ he proposed. He said he wants to finalize our 
friendship.” 
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With the 
Quiet 
Heroes of 
Vietnam 

By David Reed 

In its objective to win 
not only the war hut tHe peace^ 
the United States is taking 
practical steps to improve the 
living conditions of 
South Vietnamese villagers 


C HESTER Richardson, a 50-ycar' 
old civilian, had just finished 
inspecting a village in South 
Vietnam. He had gone mere with a 
U.S. Army major to make plans 
for digging wells. Suddenly the vil¬ 
lagers urged the two Americans to 
leave. What they did not say was 
that two Vietcong terrorists—an 
assassination team—had entered the 
village. 

As the Americans climbed into 
their jeep, a Vietnamese youth, per¬ 
haps 18 years old, strolled up and 
dropped something wrapped in a 
handkerchief through the right- 
hand window. “Grenade—get out!” 
Richardson screamed at the major. 
He tried to grab the grenade, but 
missed it. He was half-way out of 
the jeep when the grenade exploded, 
blowing the roof from the vehicle. 

Richardson staggered, then ran 
behind the jeep. The terrorist stud¬ 
ied him for a second, then threw a 
second grenade. Richardson ducked, 
and the grenade sailed just over his 
head and exploded close by. 

With no weapon, Richardson ran 
towards the terrorist, hoping to 
strangle him. But the youth darted 
back, tossed a third grenade into the 
jeep and pulled a fourth from his 
pocket. Richardson turned ‘ and 
sprinted down the road while the 
second terrorist sprayed bullets at 
him. The American ran for a mile, 
blood streaming down his face and 
arms from embedded grenade frag¬ 
ments. 

At the next hamlet, Richardson 
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rallied a group of militiamen. When 
he led them back to the village, it 
was deserted. The major was still in 
the jeep, dead. 

Out of the Crossfire. After re¬ 
cuperating for two days, Richardson 
went back to work as a provincial 
representative for USOM, the U.S. 
Operations Mission which imple¬ 
ments U.S. foreign aid programmes 
in South Vietnam. His job, like that 
of nearly loo other field men, is to 
move into a liberated area on the 
heels of the troops and begin work¬ 
ing with the local people to develop 
the village economy. USOM helps 
to build schools, dispensaries, roads, 
dams, wells. The aim is to raise the 
living standards of the poverty- 
stricken people to a decent level, 
and so ignite a social and economic 
revolution. 

Richardson and his colleagues are 
convinced that only if they succeed 
will the war—and the peace—in 
South Vietnam be won. The Viet¬ 
namese peasant is not interested in 
Marxism as such. What he wants is 
a better life for himself and his chil¬ 
dren. The communists have prom¬ 
ised him just that, and he is 
intrigued. Unless he is helped to 
achieve what he seeks, a substantial 
part of the population will remain 
sympathetic to communism, and the 
guerrilla will be unbeatable. The 
people will hide the terrorist, feed 
him, provide him with information 
and recruits. Only when the people 
turn against him will he—^and 
communism—^bc finished. 
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In an office in Saigon, Sam Wil¬ 
son, the head of Ui^OM’s provincial 
operations, talked about this. “The 
first thing that the man behind the 
buffalo wants is security; he wants 
to get out of the crossfire, to live 
without fear that his wife or chil¬ 
dren or buffalo will be shot. Second, 
he wants social justice; if he works 
hard to grow a rice crop, he doesn’t 
want it taken away by a corrupt 
official. Third, he wants education 
for his children so they can escape 
the squalor and poverty of the vil¬ 
lage. Fourth, he wants health ser¬ 
vices. And fifth, he wants a decent 
cash income for his work. If we can 
answer these five needs, we’ve got 
the Vietcong beaten.” 

To help foment his economic 
revolution, Wilson has assembled an 
extraordinary team of hardheaded 
realists. He himself is typical. He 
fought the Japanese behind the lines 
in Burma during the war. Now 42 
and a colonel, he is on loan from 
the green-beret Special Forces. 
Many of Wilson’s men are former 
U.S. Army officers. Others joined 
after serving in the Peace Corps. A 
few are regular Foreign Service 
officers or foreign aid officials. 

USOM has two American repre¬ 
sentatives in each of South Viet¬ 
nam’s 44 provinces. With them are 
some 30 Filipinos, many of whom 
worked to aefeat the communist- 
led Huk guerrillas in the Philip 
pines in the early 1950’s. In addition, 
there arc eight teams of Formosans, 
who are introducing agricultural 
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and ii6 bright young 

Among these men are many quiet 
heroes. One is John Paul Vann, who 
first came to South Vietnam in 1962 
as the senior military adviser to a 
Vietnamese division. He criticized 
what he felt was undue official 
optimism about the progress of the 
war at that time. Eventually, in dis¬ 
favour, Lieutenant-Colonel Vann 
retired from the U.S. Army and 
took a well-paid job with a missile 
firm. During his spare time, he 
spoke at public meetings about what 
he felt was a failure to carry out a 
thoroughgoing development pro¬ 
gramme in the Vietnamese provin¬ 
ces. But he decided it was his duty 
to do more. So, leaving his wife and 
five children behind, he returned to 
Vietnam. 

Not long afterwards, Vann was 
driving along a country road when 
a dozen Vietcong leaped from be¬ 
hind tombs in a Buddhist graveyard 
and sprayed his vehicle with auto¬ 
matic-weapon fire. The windscreen 
shattered, cutting Vann’s face, arms 
and chest. The vehicle shot off the 
road and jolted along so roughly 
that the engine mounts were snap¬ 
ped from the frame. Somehow 
Vann managed to steer back on to 
the road and escape. He is now hard 
at work trying to better the lives 
of the peasants in Hau Nghia 
Province. 

Another representative is husky, 
dark-skinned Frank Young, 45, 
who serves in Phu Yen Province on 
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the coast of the South China Sea. 
Young—his mothgr was a Moro 
princess, his father an American 
lawyer—^was an officer in the Philip¬ 
pine Scouts, and fought as a guer¬ 
rilla after the Japanese invaded the 
islands. Then, after the war, 
he became a master sergeant in 
the U.S. Army. He served in the 
Korean War and one year in South 
Vietnam. Retiring as a lieutenant- 
colonel, he returned as a USOM 
representative. 

Self-Hdlp. One day I set out with 
Young in an armour-plated jeep. 
He took along, as he always does, a 
bag of sweets for village children. 
The road ran along the top of dikes 
amid dazzling-green rice paddies. 
Hundreds of men and women in the 
conical straw hats and black-pyjama 
garb of the Vietnamese peasant were 
harvesting rice under a brilliant 
sun. 

“Where are the Vietcong?” I 
asked. 

“Right there,” Young replied,ges¬ 
turing towards the p>easants. “Some 
of them undoubtedly are part-time 
guerrillas.” 

As we drove from one squalid 
village to another, Young pointed to 
new schools, dispensaries, markets 
and village halls—part of a massive 
self-help programme that USOM is 
sponsoring in co-operation with, the 
Vietnamese authorities. In the first 
nine months of 1965, some 2,400 
projects were in hand. They in¬ 
cluded 639 classrooms, 425 wells, 
404 bridges, 157 roads, 105 markets, 
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62 maternity centres, 88 dispensaries 
.md clinics. 

In each case USOM provides the 
materials, local people supply the 
labour. “The point is that they build 
it, and so they regard it as theirs,” 
Young explains. “It’s interesting: 
the Vietcong never destroy these 
buildings, because they know how 
much they mean to the people.” 

Young has helped many farmers 
in Phu Yen to double and treble 
their income. He operates sugar¬ 
cane and rice demonstration centres 
where farmers are shown how, with 
improved seeds and cultivation 
methods, to double their cane yields 
and treble their rice yields. Seeds arc 
distributed free, and cooperatives 
have been organized through which 
farmers can obtain fertilizers and in¬ 
secticides on credit, 

Chain-Letter Pigs. In one muddy 
village, a farmer proudly showed us 
his new pigs. USOM had given him 
cement for a pigpen floor—also two 
piglets, a breeding pair, of a strain 
that is double the size of the native 
animal. After the pair matured, the 
man repaid the loan with two pig¬ 
lets from the first litter. 

“It’s like a chain letter,” said 
Young. “Now we’re starting a duck 
programme the same way.” 

' Young has more than 20 projects 
going at once. Irrigation systems are 
being improved. A hospital is being 
enlarged. Vocational training is be- 
ing given to cx-Victcong terrorists 
who have surrendercefto the govern¬ 
ment. Farfners arc being urged to 


build fishponds, with fingcrlings 
supplied free. A tobacco co-operative 
has been organized. 

On another day, I made a jeep 
tour of Chau Doc province in the 
Mekong delta with chc local USOM 
man, Tony Cistaro, a slight, 36-year- 
old cx-Marine. As we were going 
through a mountain pass where the 
Vietcong had ambushed a Viet¬ 
namese military convoy a week 
earlier, a shot rang out. The driver 
trod on the accelerator, and the jeep 
bounced wildly along the potholed 
dirt road. “Missed!” Cistaro said. 

We visited My Thienh II, a ham¬ 
let situated along a canal amid a 
sea of rice. The entire population of 
My Thienh II had turned out for 
what was one of the most important 
events in its history—the dedication 
of a new three-room school house. A 
local band played jangling Oriental 
music, the district chief made a 
speech, the villagers served tea and 
cakes. USOM had donated 200 sacks 
of cement and 240 sheets of roofing 
for the schoolhouse. The villagers 
had worked for 40 days to put it up. 
The cost to the United States was 
less than the price of five 500-pound 
bombs; the impact would be far 
greater. 

Then, last December 26, Cistaro 
was riding in a jeep with an Ameri¬ 
can major and sergeant when a Viet¬ 
cong land mine exploded under the 
rear wheels. The major was killed 
instandy; Cistaro, hurled from the 
vehicle, landed on his head. When 
he came to, he found—to his horror 
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—Vietcong rifling his pockets. Just 
then, pro-government militiamen 
opened fire, and the Vietcong with¬ 
drew. 

The sergeant died on the way to 
hospital. Cistaro was flown back to 
Saigon with serious fractures of both 
legs and a broken elbow. His part¬ 
ing words were: “I’ll be back.” 

Richard Kriegcl, 42, serves as the 
USOM representative in Binh Dinh, 
a coastal province. U.S. Marines and 
Army troops have been fighting 
many battles in this province—and 
Kriegel has been in the thick of most 
of tfem. When he and provincial 
officials visit district headquarters, 
many of which are completely sur¬ 
rounded by the Vietcong, they travel 
by helicopter. They have to go 
straight up and down in landing 
and taking off; if they approached 
at an angle, they would probably be 
shot down. 

One day I went on a jeep tour of 
newly liberated areas with Kriegel. 
There were craters all along the 
roads—from Vietcong land mines. 
Alongside many of the craters lay 
wrecked vehicles, leftovers from the 
explosions. The war was going on 
very much in earnest that day. A 
dozen helicopters fluttered across 
the sky, ferrying American troops 
on raids into Vietcong strongholds. 
Artillery boomed, and puffs of 
smoke could be seen in the distance. 


The peasants, busy harvesting their 
rice, paid no attention. 

We also passed hundreds of peas¬ 
ants on the road, people returning 
from refugee camps. Kriegel beam¬ 
ed. “A month ago, you would have 
seen no one on this road—except 
maybe the Vietcong,’’ he said. 
“We’re winning. This might not 
seem much to you, but it’s forward 
motion. What you’re seeing is the 
rebirth of these villages.’’ 

The Struggle Ahead. The USOM 
men must of necessity work through 
Vietnamese officials. Many of these 
officials—especially the younger 
ones—support the USOM pro¬ 
gramme wholeheartedly, but others 
are lukewarm or hostile. Their atti¬ 
tude, as old as Asia itself, is that the 
sole responsibility of a government 
official is to enrich himself and his 
family. Most lower-echelon officials, 
moreover, are poorly trained, poorly 
paid and poorly motivated. 

Despite the formidable problems, 
USOM field representatives feel that 
they are making real progress. And 
observers, seeing the tangible evi¬ 
dence—new schools, dispensaries, 
agricultural projects—agree. USOM 
officials give warning that a struggle 
of a decade or more lies ahead. An 
entire society cannot be changed 
overnight. But a revolution of vital 
importance to the world has been 
touched off, and it will not stop. 


cSiuN at a driving school: “If your wife wants to learn to drive, don’t 
stand in her way.” —Mm Only 





A new way to see the tJ.SX 
without spending too much 
time or money. ^88^ 


Most people assume 
that a U.S.A. Holiday costs a small 
fortune. And they’re convinced that 
they could never see even a small 
part of the U.S.A, in anything less 
than six weeks. 

Well, there’s good news for any¬ 
one who has put off a U.S.A. 
Holiday for either reason. First off, 
only Pan Am flies nonstop to 
California via the Great Circle 
Route from Tokyo every day of the 
week. And that’s the shortest, 
fastest way across the Pacific to 
California. 

So you start off your trip saving 
time. And the Pan Am Holiday 
Tours waiting for you when you 
arrive in the U.S.A. don’t take 
forever either. 

One of these individually ar¬ 
ranged tours starts out in San 
Francisco and then sends you 
gallivanting to Las Vegas, the 
Grand Canyon, Phoenix, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., New York, Niagara Falls 
and Chicago. 

That’s not all. On this sslme 
U.S.A. Holiday, you visit national 
parks like Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton in Wyoming, and Yosemite 
in California. Wind up your trip in 
electrifying Los Angeles, then stop 
over in Hawaii on the way home. 
And the entire holiday takes only 21 


And listen to how inexpensive a 
Pan Am Holiday can be: A tour 
that give§ you three days and two 
nights in San Francisco, 3 days— 
2 nights in Los Angeles and the 
same amount of time in Las Vegas 
for as little as Rs. 38.00 a day! That 
covers sight-seeing and first-class 
hotel accommodations. Exper¬ 
ienced travellers know that in each 
of these cities there are comfortable 
restaurants where you can find 
delicious meals for as little as 
Rs. 24.00 a day. That means a total 
tour cost of as little as Rs. 62.00 a 
day—plus transpacific air fare. 

So you see, a U.S.A. Holiday 
isn’t as expensive or as time-con¬ 
suming as you thought it would be. 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent for 
more information on Pan Am’s 
U.S.A. Holidays. Or call Pan Am. 

All the way to the U.S.A. and 
back, you’ll enjoy splendid service 
and superb cuisine by Maxim's of 
Paris. Most important, you’ll have 
a good feeling knowing you’ve 
chosen the very best. 
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The Heritage of 
Going Without 


Tou don't realize what luxuries you have, 
if you've always had them 


By Rodello Hunter 

it'yr -jr “^e’re leaving you a great 
\/% / heritage,” Papa once told 

T T us, ‘‘a heritage going 
without I ” We grew up on a small 
farm and, while Papa and Mamma 
knew the true value of that heritage, 
we children didn’t—until much 
later. We thought it was another 
sample of Papa’s dry humour. 

They left us the cramped, cold¬ 
sided, galvanized bath-tub. 

When I have a bath today, at any 
hour of the day or night, the tum¬ 
bling, steaming water is a wonder. 
I used to heat the water on the stove 
and carry it to my round, zinc tub. 
My bath over, I carried the tub out, 
splashing the water on to my feet 
and on to the hem of my dress if 1 
was not careful. Mamma insisted 
that it was dumped at least 25 good 
steps from the house, so as not to 
muddy the yard. 

They left us the glass-chimneyed 
lamp. 

On winter nights when snow 


swirled into the corners of the win¬ 
dow-sills and the wind cut sharply 
round the corners of the house, 1 
would feel my way through a dark¬ 
ened kitchen to draw an icy drink 
for Papa from the pantry tap. 
“Don’t drink it all before you get 
here. Miss,” he would call as I 
sipped from the glass on my way 
back to him. There was no light in 
the pantry, and 1 was afraid of the 
dark and could not bear to stop and 
light a lamp or draw two glasses 
full or even to drink before I filled 
his. 

They left us the wood stove. 

When my maths problems were 
especially hard and I had to stay up 
later than usual, I would often find 
that the greedy pot-bellied stove had 
already eaten its evening’s supply of 
wood. There was nothing to do but 
go out into the cold night for an¬ 
other armful. 

I chose cool days to iron. First I 
had to gather wo^ to build up the 
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fire so that the heavy irons could be 
heated on top of the stove. When 
one of them cooled, I put it back on 
the stove to heat again in exchange 
for a hot one. I used to thrust my 
feet against those same flat-irons 
when I curled up under my heavy 
pile of quilts to finish the last chap¬ 
ter of a book. But I would be chilled 
through and through when I got up 
to blow out the lamp. 

They left us the mil fling. 

Today the milk appears on my 
step miraculously in capped bottles, 
pure and cold. But when I was 
growing up, there were the bucket 
and the greasy milk pans that 
needed scouring, and the fine-mesh 
strainer that had to be carefully 
washed before the next milking. I 
couldn’t use soap, because there was 
nourishment in the water and it had 
to be fed to the pigs. The same was 
true of washing dishes. Soap in the 
water would have made the pigs 
sick. But even without soap, 
Mamma said the dishes must shine. 

They left us the vegetable garden. 

Preparations for dinner started at 
nine in the morning, almost as soon 


as the breakfast dishes were washed. 
I had to pick and wash, string and 
snap the beans: I had to dig and 
wash the potatoes, pull and peel the 
onions. I would balance precariously 
on the rickety ladder to reach the 
gleaming summer apples, then pedl 
and core them and slice them into a 
pastry shell that I had freshly rolled 
and fitted to the pie dish. 

Now WE have the blessed telephone 
and the car (no barns to clean out, 
no pony to harness to a trap). There 
is the warming magic of central 
heating. There are the myriad elec¬ 
tric switches that motivate genies 
whose lamps do not need their 
chimneys cleaned. There are the 
vegetables that come in neat trans¬ 
parent bags. And there is always the 
water. It comes from green hoses on 
the lawn; it pours hot or cold from 
shiny taps. 

And now I know what Papa 
meant when he said, “We’re leaving 
you a great heritage.” 

It is a great heritage—the heritage 
of going without. It makes you 
wealthy all your life. 


Earthly Paradise 

* 7 ^hen Tintoretto was nearly 8o, certain senators felt he was too old to 
paint the enormous “Paradise!* which was to decorate the hall of the Great 
Council in Venice. 

But he overcame all resistance when he begged, “Grant me paradise in 
this world; I’m not so sure I’ll reach it in the next.” 

The result was the painter's greatest masterpiece. 

—^ir»ir i* VHittok*, Riiiia 
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Life’s LifceThat 


Ai ter reading a book of aids to better 
memory, my husband boasted of his 
newly acquired ability. To test it, I 
asked him to repeat a list of articles 
that he was to put in the car for our 
trip the following day. With amazing 
accuracy, he recited the items in the 
order I had written them down. 

Next day, as we were driving along, 
I asked, “Can you still remember the 
list of things we were to bring?” 
Proudly he repeated the list w^ithoui a 
single omi.ssion. “Where are tliey?” I 
asked, and received a gaping stare in 
reply. —j. i.. d. 

Mv FATHER was dcHghted to receive 
a Polaroid camera as a present. Three 
days later, his 15th grandchild was 
born, and he hurried to the hospital to 
take the first picture. When he asked 
the nurse to hold up the baby, she 
asked, “First grandchild.?” 

“No,” replied my father. “First 
camera!” —Mrs. m. a. 

In order to drive the 70 miles to my 
construction job site by 8 a.m., I had to 
leave home before sunrise. One morn¬ 
ing, after driving for about an hour, I 
noticed a small pane bearing down on 
me on what appeared to be a collision 
course. He was at an altitude of about 
four feet with half his wing over the 
highway. When the pilot suddenly 
began blinking his landing lights, I 
moved off the road to^ive him room 
for an emergency landing.- 

Only after he had zoomed past 


almost close enough to touch, did I 
realize that the pilot was simply tell¬ 
ing me, as another motorist might 
have done, that I was driving with my 
headlights still on. -mai.rk e Marchal 

A 14-STONE MAN crawled up on his 
roof to retrieve his son’s toy soldicr- 
and-parachute. After gingerly inching 
across the steep roof, he lost his grip 
and slid off. As the ambulance atten¬ 
dants were placing him on a stretcher, 
he came to. With a feeble grin he mut¬ 
tered, “I bet you’re sorry I’m such a 
heavyweight.” 

One attendant, looking at him still 
clutching his son’s toy, responded, 
“And I bet you’re sorry you jumped 
with only that tiny little parachute.” 

-"D. L. Youngs 

My wife’s 44th birthday was approach¬ 
ing, yet she remained evasive every 
time I asked for a gift suggestion. At 
last, she told me what she wanted. 
Although it seemed a little unusual, I 
followed her directions to a T. 

At 10 a.m. on her birthday I picked 
up the elaborate cake I'd ordered, and 
returned home at ii. As I placed it on 
the kitchen table in front of my wife, 

I gave her a birthday kiss. 

She was having coffee with a neigh¬ 
bour whom I recognized as the local 
gossip. My wife pretended to be sur- 
pised and thanked me profusely for 
the dazzling cake—whicn, according 
to her request, had 39 candles. —h.b.h. 
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On a May morning more4han 
500 years ago, the Maid of Orleans 
was burned at the stake. Tet she 
remains today an enduring 
symbol of the endless struggle 
between good and evil 

The Miracle 
of Saint Joan 

By Louise Redfield Peattie 


T o MOST of us, Joan of Arc is 
a legend, the heroic idyll of a 
shepherdess who heard su¬ 
pernatural voices and by them was 
led to save a nation. But the idyll is 
only the shadow of the truth. There 
was nothing supernatural about 


Joan. She was a real girl, a peasant 
earthy as the sweet soil of France. 
Nor was that country yet a unified 
nation when she carried into battle 
her banner sown with its immortal 
lilies of France. 

It is more than 500 years since 


^'‘Joan of Arc,” by Jules Bastien-Lepage 


THE MIRACLE OF SAINT JOAN 


Joan of Arc died in the flames at 
Rouen. Why, then, do we remem¬ 
ber her today? 

Because hers is the age-dd story of 
good warring with evil, a war which 
goes on in every century. Each of us 
who wages his part in this struggle 
will fight the better for knowing the 
Maid of Orleans. Joan died con¬ 
demned a heretic and sinner. She 
lives for ever a saint, 
conqueror of the forces 
of evil that killed her, 
a symbol of truth and 
courage; 

When Joan was born 
in 1412, in the village 
of Domr^my in Lor¬ 
raine, France was in 
bloody turmoil. The 
war between France 
and England had been 
in progress for some 75 
years. The crown of 
France was claimed by 
England. Much of France was ruled 
by the Duke of Burgundy, ally of 
the English; the rest was loyal to the 
Dauphin Charles, heir to the throne 
of France but not yet crowned. 

Of this turmoil Joan learned as a 
child, for past her rough dwelling 
ran the old Roman road that 
crossed the River Meuse, and down 
it would come bands of armed men 
marching, or wandering friars who 
lingered to tell tales of murder and 
pillage and to lament that the weak 
Dauphin would not prove himself 
King indeed and so make of the 
leaderless land a united nation. 


By the age of 12, Joan was a stur¬ 
dy, dark-haired and devout girl, of 
whom nothing remarkable had been 
reported. Then one day in her 
father’s garden a great brightness 
spread all about her and a voice 
spoke to her. Terrified, she fell to 
her knees. With the voice came 
shining wings and a face of glory, 
and presently she knew that this 
was the Archangel 
Michael, patron of die 
Dauphin and beloved 
by all France. He was 
not alone, she was later 
to say, but “attended 
by heavenly angels. He 
told me that St. Cath¬ 
erine and St. Margaret 
would come to me, and 
that I must follow their 
counsel, for it was 
at Our Lord’s com¬ 
mand.” 

For the next four or 
five years, the saints spoke to her 
often. Joan mentioned not one word 
of this, but went calmly about her 
work, convinced all the while that 
she was in touch with God. In 1428, 
the English laid siege to Orleans. 
Now, to i6-year-old Joan, the Arch¬ 
angel announced God’s will, that 
she succour the Dauphin and raise 
the siege. The voice “told me to go 
to Vaucouleurs, to Robert de Bau- 
dricoiirt, captain of the town, who 
would give me men to go with me.” 

Revealing nothing to her parents, 
Joan went to Vaucouleurs, about ten 
miles from Domr^my. Twice she 
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Detail from ''Joan of Arc 
by Ingres 
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appeared before Baudricourt, telling 
him that she was divinely appointed 
to lead the Dauphin to Reims to be 
crowned king. Twice she was blunt 
ly turned away. Undaunted, Joan 
came again. 

This time Sir Robert was con¬ 
vinced by her unearthly assurance. 
She was given a horse and the body¬ 
guard she required; she was pro¬ 
vided with the men’s clothing she 
asked for; she had her hair cut short. 
“Go forward boldly! ” she heard her 
voices say. 

Hoofbeats clattered away from all 
that was familiar; she was riding 
into destiny, by night, through 
enemy-haunted country. Halting 
before Chinon, where the Dauphin 
was, Joan sent word to the castle of 
her coming. 

The Dauphin Charles was a 
weak-willed, uncertain young fel¬ 
low. He let her come but, to trick 
her, hid in modest dress among the 
crowd. Into the magnificent hall lit 
by torches and packed with cour¬ 
tiers strode Joan and, going directly 
to the Dauphin, knelt at his feet. 
Charles pointed to a courtier. “That 
is the King,” he said. 

Joan was resolute. “In God’s 
name, noble Prince, it is you and 
none other.” And she told him that 
she had been sent by God to help 
him and his kingdom and to see him 
anointed in the cathedral at Reims. 

While all the court stared, Charles 
spoke privately to her at length, and 
whatever she answered made his 
face radiant. Yet still he wavered. 


fearing that she might be a tool of 
evil powers. He had her cross-ques¬ 
tioned by learned clerics at Poitiers, 
and examined by ladies to make cer¬ 
tain that she was a virgin, on the 
principle that the first act in becorn- 
ing a witch is to take the Devil for 
a lover. The solemn conclusion was 
that there was nothing but good in 
this country girl. 

All this delay made Joan impa¬ 
tient. To the dawdling Charles she 
said with.strange prevision, “I shall 
last a year and but a little longer; we 
must do good work in that year.” 

Daughter of God. So Charles 
gathered an army. He gave Joan a 
suit of armour of polished steel. She 
sent to a chapel dedicated to St. 
Catherine, with directions to look 
behind the altar and find a sword 
buried there. It was brought to her, 
covered with rust, but soon it 
flashed in her hand. She had a white 
banner made, fringed with silk and 
sown with lilies, and on it a painting 
of the Lord, an angel at each 
side. 

So, banner in hand, she stood 
forth before the crowding soldiery, 
“Daughter of God,” as Archangel 
Michael had called her. 

Orleans, a key point in the Eng¬ 
lish campaign to open up the Loire 
valley, had lain under siege for six 
months. The English had built a 
dozen bastions round the town. The 
defences of one such bastion con¬ 
sisted of a great stone wall some 30 
feet high, set with strong towers. 
Reaching this bastion, Joan dictated 
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May 

a letter, had it tied to an arrow and 
shot over the wall. * 

“The King of Heaven sends you 
word and warning by me, Joan the 
Maid, to abandon your forts and de¬ 
part into your own country, or 1 will 
raise such a war cry against you as 
shall be remembered for ever.” 

Triumph. Medieval warfare was 
a business of hand-to-hand combat 
with lance and sword, mace and 
battle-axe, and into such a melee 
Joan rode tq raise the siege. She and 
her companions stormed one re¬ 
doubt successfully, and two days 
later attacked the key fortress. As 
she was about to climb a ladder 
against its wall, an arrow came 
whistling from a crossbow and 
struck her above the breast. Carried 
from the field, she pulled out the 
arrow with her own hands. 

The trumpets were sounding re¬ 
treat; but Joan rallied. Soon the 
soldiers saw her banner flash once 
more, heard her cry, “The day is 
yours—enter! ” and beheld her dash 
towards the rampart and climb it. 
The bastion fell. Orleans was saved. 

loan passed through the streets to 
the sound of bells. ,She had her 
wound dressed and partook of food 
—five slices of bread dipped in wine 
and water. 

So ended the brief days in which 
a girl of 17 re-created .the morale 
of the French Army and changed 
the course of the Hundred Years 
War. 

Charles, though obsessed with 
Joan’s dream of his crowning. 
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dallied. “Noble Dauphin,” she im¬ 
plored, “hold no more so many and 
such long councils, but come as 
quickly as you can to Reims and 
take the crown.” For she saw that 
only thus would a united France be 
established and England’s claim be 
thwarted. The road to Reims led 
through towns strongly held by the 
foe, but Joan was daundess. Her 
standard ever fluttered where the 
fighting was thickest. She bade the 
ranks, “Go bravely; all will go 
well,” 

Reims excitedly made haste to re¬ 
ceive the Dauphin. And on the fine 
summer morning of July 17, 1429, 
Charles rode to his crowning in 
splendid procession. Beside his 
throne in the cathedral stood Joan. 
It had been less than five months 
since she left Domremy, 

Charles VII, crowned at last, felt 
less need of Joan now. He would 
not heed her entreaties to march 
straight on to Paris, but listened to 
advisers jealous of the Maid. How¬ 
ever, his laggard campaign at last 
got under way again, and Joan led 
the French forces inuthe capture of 
town after town. But an assault on 
a Paris fort failed, and Joan was 
wounded in the thigh by an arrow. 

In Easter week of 1430, Joan’s 
voices gave her the bitter warning 
that she was to be taken prisoner by 
the enemy. Still she rode dauntless- 
ly in the fore of the fray, until, in 
a struggle at the drawbridge of 
Compiegne, she was catight between 
the English and the Burgundians. 
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Hands seized her horse, her person. 
Joan the Maid was captive. 

The man she had made King of 
France seems not to have dared lift 
a finger to help her. Instead, she was 
clapped into the castle of a Burgun¬ 
dian noble. There she learned of ne¬ 
gotiations to sell her to the English, 
and in a frenzy to escape she flung 
herself from the lofty casde tower. 
She was not killed. Contrite, she 
prayed for forgiveness. 

Treachery. Meanwhile, a trap 
was being set for her by letters to the 
Duke of Burgundy from the clerics 
of the pro-Burgundy University of 
Paris. It snapped fast upon her when 
a fat sum passed to her keeper, who 
thereupon released her to the Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

This high dignitary, Pierre 
Cauchon, was in the pay of the Eng¬ 
lish. He was a crafty and ambitious 
man, and Joan’s trial for heresy 
promised to favour his interests— 
and those of the English, who 
wished to show clean hands in the 
business. So it was to be a religious, 
not a political, trial at Rouen, and 
Cauchon picked his ecclesiastical 
judges with skill. No one was ap¬ 
pointed to defend Joan; not one 
witness was called on her behalf. 
Because of Cauchon’s power, no 
man dared risk his life by speaking 
up for her. 

So this illiterate peasant girl of 19 
stands alone, abandoned, before the 
massed array of her learned and 
priestly judges, and speaks for her¬ 
self. Every question, every answer 
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is recorded; we hear her voice 
down the centuries. •“You say that 
you are my judge; consider well 
what you do, for in truth I am sent 
from God, and you put yourself in 
great peril.’' 

Under the pressing inquisition,' 
she related' freely the story of her 
brief, strange career. She would ad¬ 
mit to no heresy. Always she held 
that what she had done was by the 
Lord's will. Ominously, they show¬ 
ed her the instruments of torture; 
she did not waver. “Truly, if you 
were to have me torn limb from 
limb, I would say nothing else.” 
They threatened her with burning, 
and she answered, “Were I to see 
the fire, I would still say all that I 
have said.” (“Superb response 1 ” 
scribbled the recording clerk in the 
margin.) 

Back and forth they hounded her, 
and not once was she shaken from 
the conviction that ruled her life. “I 
have a good master—that is. Our 
Lord—to Whom I look, and to 
none other.” 

But the scheming Cauchon would 
not let her steadfast replie.s to the 
judges’ questions decide her fate. In¬ 
stead, he had her testimony, blazing 
with truth, reduced to 12 impersonal 
and distorted articles, and presented 
these as a basis for the judges’ de¬ 
bate. And those eminent men of 
God, all subservient to the Bishop, 
gave him the verdict he wanted. 

So, on a fair day late in May, the 
wan young boyish figure in black 
was led forth, blinking at the bright 
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sunlight, to hear sentence passed 
upon her. Eyewitnesses became con¬ 
fused in their reports of what hap¬ 
pened next. Certainly a document 
was produced and read to the girl 
who “knew not A from B.” After¬ 
wards they said to her, “Sign it, or' 
you will burn.” With a strange 
smile, she made her mark upon it. 

Now Joan thought she was safe. 
Trusting the Church she loved, she 
said, “You churchmen, take me to 
your prison, and let me be no longer 
in the hands of the English.” 

Bitter it must have been to be led 
back to the same dark cell. Upon 
promise that she would be allowed 
to hear Mass, she agreed to put on a 
woman’s dress for it, for the matter 
of wearing a man’s clothing was a 
grievovis charge against her. But 
while she slept, her guards took the 
dress away, and she was obliged to 
go forth from her cell in her tattered 
boy’s clothing. 

Fatal Answer. On that “sin” 
they convicted her as a relapsed 
heretic, the most dire sentence that 
could be pronounced. Doubly to Seal 
her fate, Cauchon asked if she had 
heard her voices again. Joan told 
him they had reproached her for 
signing whatever she had signed. 
“All that I then said and revoked, 

I said from fear of the fire.” (“Fatal 
answer!” noted the clerk in his 
margin.) Yet still her courage held. 
“By God’s grace, I shall be in Para¬ 
dise tonight,” she said,* and asked 
for Communion. Strangely, this last 
request Cauchon granted. Did the 
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Bishop know his victim to be inno¬ 
cent.? She, at least, knew his guilt. 
“Bishop, I die through you!” she 
llung at him. 

Robed, her head shaven, she was 
led into Rouen’s market square on 
the morning of May 30, 143;. 
Crowds covered every cobblestone 
and rooftop. After Cauchon had 
read the sentence, a paper mitre was 
placed on her head; inscribed in 
large letters were the words: Here' 
tic, Relapsed Sinner, Apostate, Idol¬ 
ater. She .begged for a cross; an 
English archer hastily made one of 
twigs, which she put in her bosom, 
while another man ran to the near¬ 
by church for a crucifix. 

This she kissed, then climbed to 
the high stake, her eyes ‘fixed on the 
crucifix held before her. The flames, 
mounting, concealed her; only her- 
voice came to the silent crowd, ‘in 
prayer, in moans, in a final piercing 
cry of agony and love: “Jesus!” 

They say an Englishman ran 
through the crowd crying, “We arc 
lost I We have burnt a saint I ” 

Some quarter of a century after 
her martyrdom, Charles VII took 
steps to rehabilitate through the 
Church the reputation that it had 
destroyed. With due ceremony, the 
Church to which Joan was ever 
faithful and which had condemned 
her proclaimed her innocent. At 
last, in 1920, it canonized her. But 
there were those, 500 years earlier, 
who had known that there moved 
among them a living saint. And 
that completes the miracle. 
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Tiventy years after 
the zvar, the land is still alive 
zvith its lethal legacy: ton 
upon ton of unexploded 
bombs, grenades, ?nortar shells 
and mines 


The Menace of 

BRITAIN’S 

BURIED 

BOMBS 

Hy George Kent 


I N A schoolyard in Abcrllynfi, 
Breconshire, a boy kicking in 
the earth struck something 
hard. He called a friend over and 
they soon dug up the object—a 
Second World War hand grenade! 
They were tossing it about when 
along came a teacher old enough to 
have thrown similar deadly balls in 
earnest. He took the boys and their 
discovery to the headmaster, then 
telephoned the police who sum¬ 
moned the Bomb Disposal Squad of 
the Royal Engineers. 

During the next few weeks, exca¬ 
vation of the school’s grounds by 
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BD men uncovered 840 lethal items, 
including 34 mortar ^clls, 54 gren¬ 
ades, machine-gun rounds, in¬ 
cendiary bombs, mines and other 
ammunition. They lay under the 
playing fields, in the headmaster’s 
garden, spread about the lawns and 
in the bottom of a dried-out pond. 
The school house stood on the site 
of an ammunition dump that had 
blown up during the war, scattering 
all manner of unexploded and still- 
dangerous missiles. 

The incident is far from isolated. 
Since 1945 more than too children 
have been killed by grenades, 
bombs, mortar shells and mines; 
thousands more have been maimed 
by this cruel legacy of war. And the 
risk is not only to the children! 
Buried and still alive in English soil 
is enough murderous ammunition 
to destroy an average-sized city. 
Each time a bulldozer goes to work 
on the foundations for a new house 
in an area bombed during the war, 
each time a plough turns the deep 
soil on land once used for battle 
training, there is danger. 

The Bomb Disposal task forces 
consist of some 400 men of all three 
services. The Royal Engineers deal 
with all bombs and missiles dropped 
by German planes, cover 2,000 miles 
of mine-ridden coast, and cope with 
the devil’s garden of destructive 
ammunition left in battle-training 
areas by troops, preparing for the 
Normandy landings. The Navy 
deals with all explosives below high- 
water mark; the RAF with British 
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Sapper '''‘Jed" Darcey, of the R.E. Bomb 
Disposal Unit, with the 500-pound bomb 
found on London's Tower Hill in March igSs 


bombs and missiles, and the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps with fire¬ 
arms and other small ammunition. 
At all BD headquarters the tele¬ 
phone may ring 20 to 30 times a day 
—to report anything from a bel^ of 
machine-gun bullets to a two-ton 
bomb—and at once the men race 
into action, like firemen. 

Ninety per cent of the calls are for 
relatively small items, no less dan¬ 
gerous for their size and all capabfe 
of dealing out deaths to the finders. 
A man exploring the attic of hb 


rented house in Tunbridge Wells 
finds an unexploded bomb. In Lems- 
ford, a gardener uprooting a haw¬ 
thorn hedge clanks his pickaxe into 
a mortar shell. A farmer ploughing 
a potato field hits a 50-pound bomb. 
Every hour seems to produce an in¬ 
cident. On a beach atllittlehampton, 
a torpedo warhead; at Birling Gap, 
II mines blown ashore in a gale; 
near East Ham, a live 37-inch anti¬ 
aircraft shell. 

By far the most spectacular of 
these uncxploded devices are the 
immense bombs that fell during the 
Battle of Britain. Although aoout 
1,000 have already been exploded or 
otherwise rendered harmless, an 
estimated 750 still remain. Some 
months ago a one-ton “Hermann” 
was pulled dripping from a gravel 
pit at Sevenoaks, Kent. In 1959 a 
slightly smaller bomb was revealed 
by an excavator working on the 
London site of the new Shell 
Centre where, some eight years be¬ 
fore, millions had visited the Fes¬ 
tival of Britain. 

These bombs often went 30 feet or 
more into the ground. They plough¬ 
ed their way beneath tube stations 
and city streets, into churches and 
museums. One found near the Tate 
Gallery had enough TNT in it to 
destroy the gallery’s 5,000 works of 
art in an instant. 

More recent in memory is the 500- 
pound bomb discovered on Tower 
Hill in the City of London, 20 feet 
from an underground tube line— 
and in the centre of a maze of office 
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buildings. Stations were closed; 
office workers were sent home; 
traffic in a half-mile area was 
diverted. 

The Royal Engineers’ BD unit 
arrived in the dust of their motor¬ 
cycle escort, unloaded their tools 
much as firemen uncoil a hose. First 
they applied a stethoscope-like 
microphone to the bomb to deter¬ 
mine whether its clockwork mecha¬ 
nism had been actuated. There was 
no sound. But the stethoscope, held 
by magnets, remained in place. A 
sergeant, stationed at a distance, 
kept listening, prepared, should the 
ticking begin, to attach to the bomb 
an apparatus for paralysing the 
clock. 

Captain David Owens, in charge 
of the squad, having immunized the 
fuse, now began drilling into the 
bomb’s fuse pocket. Through the 
opening he had made, he pumped 
out the air and inserted oil to dis¬ 
solve the dangerous picrate crystals. 
Next he attached the fuse to an 
apparatus designed to draw it out 
gently. But this was a 2o-year-old 
fuse, corroded and unpredictable. It 
broke in two. 

Owens ' telephoned his chief, 
Major Henry Qualtrough, who told 
him to bring the bomb to head¬ 
quarters. Handling the deadly iron 
fish as if it were an egg, the squad 
loaded it into their truck, packing it 
on all sides with sandbags. Then, 
with police roaring in front, at the 
sides and the rear, they took it to 
H’l Horsham, in Sussex, about 40 miles 


from London, where Qualtrough 
unscrewed the base plate and 
“steamed out” the explosive. 

Since 1947, the oomb-disposal 
squads have suffered few fatal 
casualties. In the nine years before 
then, however, the Royal Engineers 
alone lost 397 men. This markedly 
improved safety record can be tettri- 
buted to experience, new techniques 
and equipment—and to the watch¬ 
word of the BD units that “a man 
only 99 per cent careful is a danger 
to the squad.” 

The record also means that the 
men who perished did not die in 
vain. A case in point is one Lieuten¬ 
ant Jinks. Called to deal with a 
bomb in a house in Bexley, Kent, in 
1940, he drilled a hole between two 
fuse pockets and began steaming 
out the explosive. 

The next morning he inserted a 
stick to sec how much TNT was 
left. The stick went straight to the 
bottom, and Jinks decided that the 
bomb was empty. He called two of 
his men to help him lift the missile 
and take it away—when bang! The 
entire house disappeared and the 
three men were killed. 

Today the technique is to drill a 
larger hole and attach a mirror to 
the stick so that the inside of the 
bomb can be seen. 

In actual tonnage—and as a peril 
to human life—the “Made-in- 
England” explosives of the Home 
Guard get highest rating. Rcccndy 
roadworkers were startled to dis¬ 
cover, packed against the abutments 
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of a bridge over the River Stour at 
Plucks Gutter in Kent, 250 polinds 
of guncotton with primers. In 1964 
an elderly man turned in two and a 
half tons of grenades, incendiaries 
and other lethal objects which he 
had been told to keep “safe and 
secret” until he received orders to 
the contrary. The orders had never 
come—and meanwhile the explo¬ 
sives had reached a point of chem¬ 
ical change and fuse deterioration 
where they were a real danger to the 
man and his neighbours. 

A horde of bottles filled with 
nitro-glycerine was detected at 
Aldershot in October 1963. Major 
William Musson, of the squad 
of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, 
was awarded the George Medal for 
digging out 50 of the deadly mis¬ 
siles. They were so sensitive that he 
dared not use a trowel; instead he 
cleared the earth away with a paint 
brush. 

Most dangerous are the mines that 
remain of the 350,000 once spread 
over some 2,000 miles of beach 
during the war. Originally they 
were laid in neat patterns, with the 
location of each mine marked on a 
chart. 

But time and tide have made the 
charts worthless, so that today the 
human minesweepers are still at 
work combing the beaches with 
mine locators, removing sand and 
soil with armoured bulldozers. 
About 5,000 mines are still un¬ 
accounted for, and many wash 
ashore on crowded beaches. 


These mines were mainly anti¬ 
tank devices fixed to explode under 
300 to 350 pounds’ pressure, but to¬ 
day they can be set off by a child’s 
footstep. At Swanage, Dorset, five 
boys were digging in the sand when 
a spade touched a mine. All of them 
were killed. 

The largest of the Royal Engin¬ 
eers’ BD squads is engaged in comb¬ 
ing the old batde-training areas. In 
1964 they cleared one area compar¬ 
able to a strip 186 miles long by 20 
yards wide. It took them two years 
to clear vSouth Weald Park, the 
Essex beauty spot, finding there 
20,000 missiles, including anti-tank 
shells, three-inch mortar shells and 
much small-arms ammunition. On 
the Ncvill Cricket Ground near 
Tunbridge Wells they found 160 
grenades dating back to the First 
World War—but still very much 
alive. 

Tens of thousands of such battle- 
training acres still remain, all 
heavily planted with ammunition, 
and official estimates are that the 
sweeping-up operation will not be 
finished before 1990. 

Of all peacetime BD men per¬ 
haps the best known was Major Bill 
Hartley. His book, The Unexploded 
Bomb, is necessary reading for all 
BD men and is consulted by many 
of them in moments of crisis. Before 
he retired in 1961, Hardey disarmed 
hundreds of bombs and beach 
mines, including the big one on the 
Shell Centre site. Another of his 
many tasks was the 65-pound mine 
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which was washed up near Yar¬ 
mouth. The rule in such cases is 
to explode the missile where it lies. 
In this case itwas impossible because 
a few yards from the mine stood the 
Winter Gardens with its thousands 
of panes of glass. Hartley picked up 
the mine himself and carried it 


about 200 yards to a sand pocket in 
the dunes—and blciy it up there. 

With a staff of 50,000 trained men 
and unlimited funds it would be 
possible, in theory, to rid Britain of 
the bomb menace for all time. But 
with the present staff of about 400^ 
the job will take over 20 years. 
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Some pretty young ballet dancers descended on a bowling alley in 
Munich. They were to be photographed bowling as a publicity stunt, and 
somebody suggested that they could put on their costumes in the alley’s 
nursery. A few minutes later crowds of wide-eyed men were clustering 
round some strategically placed television screens. The nursery, you see, is 
wired for closed-circuit television, so that parents can keep an eye on their 
children. Nobody had remembered to turn the system off while the girls 
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Nothing to It 

George Robson, who won the Indianapolis Speedway motor race one 
year: “All I had to do was keep turning left” —Earl wuaon 

U.S. Brigadier General Joseph Stilwell, discussing the parachute 
jump in which he broke his back, cracked ribs and ruptured his spleen: 
“There’s nothing wrong with parachuting—just the landing.” —Quou 
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My Most 
Unforgettable 
Character 

By Rutheuford Platt 


A BOUT 19 years ago I had the 
Zjk luckiest hall-hour in my life. 
X Jl While waiting for a train, I 
read a newspaper item about the 
great explorer Donald MacMillan, 
who was soon to take his famous 
schooner Bowdoin to Greenland 
again. That very morning 1 had 
learnt from a botany journal that 
Danish scientists had found fossils 
of elm and maple trees 300 miles 
above the Arctic Circle in Green¬ 
land. Excited at the possibility that 
this island on the roof of North 
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America )iad been warm and ver¬ 
dant in a distant past, I wondered if 
MacMillan would be interested in 
checking to sec if there had once 
been a Greenland forest. 

I wrote to MacMillan at his home 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts. He 
replied and invited me to go along 
as the expedition botanist. “But you 
understand you must be a member 
of the crew,” he said. I agreed, 
thinking this would involve only 
minor chores. 

So in June 1947, I arrived at 



Boothbay Harbour, Maine, to join 
the MacMillan Polar Expedition. 
Before stepping aboard 1 paused to 
watch the salty-looking men in 
dungarees husding about in a con¬ 
fusion of rigging. Suddenly I felt 
like a new roy at school. How ; 
quickly my incompetence would ** 
show among these old hands! 

“Where can I find the Command¬ 
er?” I asked. One of the men in dun¬ 
garees pointed straight up. There, 
high in the rigging, I saw the 73- 
year-old MacMillan, in shabby trou¬ 
sers and a paint-splotched canvas 
cap, vigorously applying varnish to 
the mast. He waved, reached for a 
halyard and slid down. “Glad you 
got here, Rud. Your bunk is raid- 
ships, portside. You’ll take the wheel 
next week.” , 

MacMillan had the strongest voice 
I had ever heard, yet there was a 
profound quietness about him. His | 
essential quality was poise. It gave 
him an aura of trustworthiness, the 
mark of an unquestioned leader. If 
this compact, blue-eyed man has 
confidence in me, I thought, perhaps 
I could help sail the ship. Within 
the hour I was polishing brass on 
deck. 

Formula for Courage. At mess 
that evening I found that most of 
the “old hands” were no more 
schooner men than I. There were 
a geology professor; a 70-ycar-old 
pretzel manufacturer; a surgeon; 
university students. We were a 
dozen men, aged 17 to 70, all alien 
to the sea; yet we formed a crew, 
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made ready and sailed away to the 
polar regions. To MacMillan we 
were his “boys.” He treated each 
inexperienced hand as a responsible, 
trustworthy seaman. On your first 
trick at the wheel Mac was there, 
casually pacing the deck. You did 
not realize that he was watching. 
Then he ordered a little to star¬ 
board, to port. He never showed any 
doubt that you could do your job. 
And, somehow, you didn’t let him 
down. 

On that 1947 expedition, in his 
quiet manner and with few words, 
he taught us his philosophy of life. 
We learned about courage, the prac¬ 
tical matter-of-fact kind that Mac¬ 
Millan had made the keystone of his 
life. Usually courage is thought to 
be resoluteness or boldness. Mac’s 
brand was simply the knowledge 
that he was prepared for any emer¬ 
gency. I was middle-aged, a little 
soft round the middle, had never 



Donald MacMillan 


done anything more adventurous 
than hunt for woodiand plants, but 
I came to believe Mac’s message: 
courage is available to everyone. 
Keep a level head, he taught us. Do 
your best; remember that courage 
is just a matter of being ready when 
the unexpected happens. 

I can still hear MacMillan’s voice 
from the ice barrel high on the for¬ 
ward mast—it was tremendous, 
"booming, overtopping the roaring 
wind. Who could be afraid with a 
captain ^ho could out-yell the 
wind? But he never boomed an 
oath. Once, on a dangerous course 
among icebergs, he called down, 
“Hard a-starboard!” to avoid an 
iceberg. In the excitement the helms¬ 
man turned to port. The schooner 
struck with a terrific bang. Mac¬ 
Millan said nothing. How that boy 
worked to redeem himself in Mac’s 
eyes! 

As We ploughed northward, Mac 
was always observing, studying the 
actions of clouds and sea, the feel of 
the wind, the behaviour of birds. He 
had come to know every mile, al¬ 
most every dangerous rock, on our 
course—along the coast of Maine, 
past Nova Scotia, along Labrador, 
across to Greenland, up to within 
ten degrees of the North Pole. 

A Man C^ed Nagelak. At 
Greenland, we put in at Eskimo 
villages. MacMillan was a great hero 
all along the Labrador and Green¬ 
land coasts. The Eskimoes called 
him Nagela\, the Leader. When we 
sailed away from Umanak every 
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man, woman and child of the Eski¬ 
mo tribe of North Greenland came 
to line the shore and wave good-bye. 

Part of MacMillan’s stren^h 
came from his seafaring ancestors. 
His mother was a shipbuilder’s 
daughter, his father a captain of fish¬ 
ing schooners when Mac was born 
in 1874 in Provincetown. His father 
was his hero, strong and weather¬ 
beaten, who told exciting tales of the 
sea. Every year his father sailed 
away for months, and each autumn 
mother and son climbed the dunes 
to watch for a sail. One November, 
when the boy was nine, they 
watched for a sail that never came. 
Schooner and all hands were lost at 
sea, probably in a deadly nor’easter 
off Newfoundland. 

Only the year before, Mac had 
shared his father’s cabin as far as 
Nova Scotia. It was the peak of his 
young life: the creak of timbers, the 
thump of boots on the deck over¬ 
head as he lay in his bunk, the magic 
circle of the horizon with him and 
his father in the middle. Now, in 
lonely night hours, he fought his 
soul’s battle—and chose not to sur¬ 
render to the terrible fear of life. 

To help his mother, Dan, as the 
boy was nicknamed, picked cran¬ 
berries after school, skinned codfish, 
pumped the organ on Sundays. 
Three years later, he turned sorrow¬ 
fully from his mother’s grave. 

In Freeport, Maine, where he 
went to live with his married sister, 
he studied with burning curiosity. 
“To learn something” became the 
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overpowering passion of his life. In 
his final year at school the principal 
summoned him. “You must go to 
university.” Dan said he had no 
money. “You must find a way to 
go,” the principal replied. Bowdoin 
College was near by, and to earn his 
way Dan worked as school care¬ 
taker, sold books from door to door, 
drove a milk cart, ran a private gym¬ 
nasium, taught at a rural primary 
school. 

He was clearly cut out to be a 
teacher. After graduating from 
Bowdoin, he became principal of a 
high school at North Gorham, 
Maine, taught at a school in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and then, in 1903, vyent to 
Worcester Academy in Massachu¬ 
setts as the gym director. But 
schooners, salty tales and a boy’s 
dream were not forgotten. 

A Taste of Adventure. In the 
meantime, MacMillan had estab¬ 
lished a summer camp on the Maine 
coast to teach boys navigation and 
sailing. One night he heard cries 
for help. Dan jumped into the camp 
skiff and saved six people whose 
boat was wrecked on a reef. By out¬ 
landish chance, four days later he 
again heard cries for help. This time 
he pulled four people out of the 
treacherous waters. Robert Peary, 
the Arctic explorer, who had a sum¬ 
mer residence near the camp, heard 
about the rescues, made enquiries 
about the young teacher and de¬ 
veloped an interest in him. In the 
spring of 1908 came a telegram: 
“If interested in Arctic exploration, 
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come sec me at once, New York 
City. Robert Peary.” 

Dan went, then rushed back to 
school to tender his resignation. 
“MacMillan,” the headmaster said, 
“I do not accept your resignation. 
When you get over this crazy idea of 
freezing to death, come back here 
where you belong.” Today, 58 years 
later, Dan MacMillan is still on 
leave from Worcester Academy. 

On the Peary expedition of 1908-9 
MacMillan saw a fantastic polar 
world—fleets of gleaming icerergs 
parading in the sea, dins painted 
flame-red by lichens, birds glittering 
like golden snowflakes in the setting 
sun. All too soon the fabulous ad¬ 
venture was flnished. How could he 
return to the polar planet—on his 
own, without money r 

In the next three summers Dan 
managed to get as far as Labrador. 
Eventually, in 1913, he commanded 
the famous Crocker Land expe¬ 
dition—a black thread of 19 men 
and 165 dogs who emerged from a 
schooner in North Greenland and 
filed westward along the north un¬ 
explored rim of America, living like 
Eskimoes on polar bear and walrus. 

No Relief in Sight. For two years 
the expedition made soundings, col¬ 
lected data on walrus, polar bear, 
musk-ox. Then the men returned to 
the rendezvous in Greenland during 
the summer thaw to wait for the 
relief ship. But the ship failed to get 
through ice-blocked seas. MacMillan 
spent another winter surveying. 
Again they waited; again there was 
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no plume of smoke on the horizon. 
MacMillan headed, the teams into 
another upexplored region. He 
shouted his dogs on and on—in four 
years he and his sledges crisscrossed 
10,500 miles of the polar region. 
That fourth summer MacMillan 
again waited at the rendezvous, sur¬ 
rounded by 200 boxes of specimens 
and a resfless crowd of Eskimoes 
and dogs. This time they saw the 
lume of smoke, and so ended his 
istoric dogsled expedition. 

In those four years, Dan had be¬ 
come quieter, more thoughtful. He 
had seen, instead of the awesome 
Arctic night in which so many men 
perish or go mad, “indescribable 
beauty and serenity.” Perhaps only 
the brave can know such beauty. He 
returned to*civilization with an as¬ 
tounding idea which was to enable 
him to be at once explorer, scientist 
and teacher of men. 

Arctic Shuttle Service. He de¬ 
signed a schooner like none other 
ever built. She was double-ribbed, 
sheathed in iron wood, with a spoon 
bow able to lift up and 'crack down 
an opening through an ice field. 
She had an engine that could burn 
a mixture of whale oil, seal oil and 
paraffin. To pay for this ship, he 
would run a shuttle service to the 
polar north. Scientists and students 
would buy a bunk, be the crew, 
learn seamanship, toughen their 
spirits with adventure. 

The plan of making such voyages 
with amateur crews seemed mad¬ 
ness. But men believed in his dream, 
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and the beautiful ship was built. In 
1921, when the schooner Bowdoin 
sailed on her maiden voyage, she 
was recognized as one of the strong¬ 
est wooden ships in the world (she 
still is). Graceful as a seabird, she be¬ 
came the nucleus of a unique institu¬ 
tion of learning. The “boys,” today 
teachers, scientists, doctors, leaders 
of industry, brought back photo¬ 
graphs, records and collections 
which flowed into universities and 
museums. 

After 14 years of Bowdoin expedi¬ 
tions, Dan, at 61, married Miriam 
Look, the daughter of an old friend. 
He says with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
waited for her to grow up.” 

Three years later Dan decided to 
let Miriam accompany the expedi¬ 
tion as far as Labrador, then return 
on the mail packet. After glorious, 
sea-tossed days she was collecting 
her kit together to leave when a man 
handed her a paper: “Lady Mac is 
a good scout. We, the undersigned 
members of the 1938 MacMillan 
Expedition . . . unanimously elect 
her a member of the expedition.” 

Thereafter Miriam was part of 
the crew. 

During the Second World War 
MacMillan sailed with a naval crew 
to locate airfields in Greenland. His 
Bowdoin led supply ships through 
the fog, among reefs, into the fjoros. 
In 1954, MacMillan was made Rear- 
Admiral, U.S.N., Ret., “in recog¬ 
nition of invaluable services.” 

That was the year I sailed north 
with him again. In Greenland, hc*^ 
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took an interest in every specimen 
collected by his crew, from rocks to 
the embryo of a little auk. He was 
then in his Both year. Nothing 
warned us that the trip home would 
be the most adventurous of all. 

We had sailed south as far as 
North Labrador, and were lying 
peacefully at anchor in Hopedale 
that October when MacMillan noted 
that the barometer had dropped an 
inch in an hour. To sea! We put 
out, rounded a headland and drop¬ 
ped both anchors. Then a hurricane 
struck. Our anchors held. 

The next evening the weather 
was still rough, and we continued 
south inside a chain of rocky islands. 
There were no beacons; for ships 
do not navigate inshore in the dark. 

It was my trick at the wheel. Mac¬ 
Millan stood close by in silence. 
“Hard starboard,” he said in a quiet 
voice. We were heading into the 
breakers on the mainland rocks! 
MacMillan concentrated on the out¬ 
lines of rocks against the dim glow 
of the western sky. “Hard port.” 
We swerved, all but sucked into the 
crashing surf. “Hard starboard!” 

I never felt the power of Mac¬ 
Millan’s authority more. This course 
seemed suicide, yet nobody uttered 
a sound. Only MacMillan knew that 
there was a gap in the rocks—and 
we slid through the hellish surf with 
rocks so close you could almost 
touch them on either side. Suddenly 
we were floating peacefully in a 
little harbour. Instinctively I grasped 
Dan’s hand. He muttered under his 
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breath, “Just a stunt.’’ Later he told 
me that he remembered the har¬ 
bour’s position because a North Pole 
expedition had called there—41 
years before! 

Now I understood the MacMillan- 
miracle, how he brought back his 
“boys” without losing a man. Luck 
of course. But the infinite pains 
MacMillan .took reduced the need 
for luck, Mac had not been afraid 
because every minute he had known 
precisely what he was doing. He 
met many perils but few surprises. 

After 38 years and well over 
200,000 miles the Bowdoin with 
MacMillan, 85, on board, sailed to 
her final berth in Mystic Seaport, 
Connecticut. 

Last summer some of us went to 
call on Mac in his home overlooking 
Provincetown Harbour. He was in 
his 92nd year but, as we sailed into 
the bay at ebb tide, Mac came 
splashing out into the shallow water 
through the wind and cold waves 
to shake hands. In the evening, after 
Miriam’s tangy haddock chowder 
and boiled lobsters, we settled down 
in the living-room among tall lamps 
made of spiralling narwhal ivory, 
polar-bear rugs, walrus harpoons, 
fantastic Eskimo carvings. 

Presendy Mac became thoughtful. 
“The Bowdoin is still seaworthy,” 
he said. “Perhaps we could get to¬ 
gether some of the boys and take her 
to sea for a day or two.” At that 
moment, we were all once again on 
the familiar deck, with the billow¬ 
ing sails white against a blue sky. 
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What Love Must Be 


an act of will, of passionate 
patience—flexible, cunning, constant . . 


By Laurie Lee 


W '' E ARE indefatigable love- scarcely cater to it at all, and still 
seekers all. Why, then, live conspicuously well-knit lives. In 
% are we so often defeated, much of Africa, the Mediterranean 
finding durable love more difficult and the East, love remains a fiction, 
to win than almost any other ambi- a light relief. If love be present in 
tion? the mating of the sexes, this is a 

To be in love, of course, is to take lucky bonus, the gilt edge to the 

on the penthouse of living, that top- marriage bond—but it is real estate 

most toppling tower, perpetually lit that is thought the best promise of a 
by the privileged radiance of well- lasting match, 
being which sets one apart from the Since we in the West have chosen 
nether world. Born, we are mortal, to live in the private grip of love— 

dehydrated, ordinary; love is the oil and it seems that most of us have— 

that plumps us up, dilates the eyes, perhaps we might ask what such 

puts a glow on the skin, and hdps love snould be. 
us see in some other a particular Not the seeking of ourselves- in 
kind of beauty. others, certainly, but an acknow- 

Love, they say, is a modern inven- ledgement the uniqueness of the 

tion, and largely an obsession of the sexes, their tongue-and-groove op- 

temperate West. But many nations posites, which provides love with its 
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natural adhesive. “We are so much 
alike” is the fatal phrase, suggesting 
a cloudy affair with a mirror, when 
the real balance that binds us is the 
polar differences of sex, the magnet¬ 
ic forces that grapple between. 

Perhaps the most useful service 
wc can offer love is to respect that 
primitive gulf. This may not be easy 
in the general mix-up of today with 
the enforced blurring of sexual iden- 
titles; but man still should be man, 
and woman as female as she is able, 
so that both may know the best of 
their natures. 

Love should be an act of will, of 
passionate patience—flexible, cun¬ 
ning, constant; proof against roast¬ 
ing and freezing, drought anil flood, 
and the shifting climates of mood 
and age. In order to make it succeed, 
one must lose all preconceptions, 
including a reliance on milk and 
honey, and fashion something that 
can blanket the whole range of ex¬ 
perience from ecstasy to decay. 

Most of all it must be built on 
truth, not dream, the knowledge of 
what we are, rather than what we 
think it is the fashion to be. For no 
pair of lovers was ever built to an 
identical pattern. So, beware of the 
norm, for no one is normal. 

In sexual love there is no one rule 
that demands what love should be. 
Some, of course, are possessors, and 
some the possessed; some placid, or 
deeply devious. Some need the spirit 
only, vessels for adoration, for com¬ 
fort, peace and calm; while others 
must oe taken with tooth and claw 


and can only be damaged by mis- 

f >laced mercy. All such is right, if 
ove is right, and the anarchy is 
shared, and neither person is used 
simply as the other’s victim but as 
one whose needs should also be 
cherished. 

The sum of love is that it should 
be a meeting place, an interlocking 
of nerves and senses, a series of con¬ 
stant surprises and renewals of each 
other’s moods—best of all, a steady 
building, from the inside out, to ex¬ 
tend its regions to admit a larger 
world where children can live and 
breathe. 

This seems promising ground. 
Yet the hard fact remains that love 
today fails more often than it suc¬ 
ceeds—a failure due chiefly to the 
intolerable pressures of the age. 
Love needs to seed in a certain space 
and quiet—and even marriage re¬ 
quires some single-mindedness. The 
present machine-jigged world allows 
little for this, being shrunk, over¬ 
crowded, filled with the racket of 
voices, never still. Worse, it provides 
us with all too much—inflation of 
experience and fragmentation of de¬ 
sire. Frantic mobility, mass commu¬ 
nications, the drug fix of jazz often 
keep the lover at such a pitch that 
normal flesh - and - blood contact 
palls. 

In the calm, empty spaces of other 
times, a boy made good with the girl 
next door; now the swarming life of 
the city sees him half-paralysed by 
proliferation of choice. Taking up, 
putting down in a dementia of equal 
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temptation, unable to decide or hold, 
constandy deluded by sight and sur¬ 
face—such conditioning, of course, 
is also the fracture of marriage, with 
the exchanging of partners like cars, 
a modern compulsion, with litde to 
show for the exchange save the scrap 
heaps on the edge of life. 

But perhaps the main cause of 
failure lies in our attitude towards 
love itself—that as soon as it drops 
one degree below the level of sclf- 
sadsfaction it is somehow improper 
to attempt to preserve it. In claiming 
the sanction to withdraw from any 
relationship the moment our happi¬ 
ness appears less than perfect, we are 
acting out a delusion that results in 
the denial of everything but the 
most trivial kind of love. Worse still, 
it makes a paper house of marriage, 
flimsily built for instant collapse, 
haunted by rootless children whose 
sense of incipient desertion dooms 
them to an emotional wasteland. 

For the wholeness of modern man 
love must be deeper, to adapt to the 
world’s shifting sands; able to with¬ 
stand disaffections and occasional 
betrayals; sufficiendy constant, in 
the centre of orgy and bedlam, to 


create its own area of sacred quiet; 
and also strong enough to take mar¬ 
riage, its toughest test, and sink the 
best of its virtues in it, so that its 
children may be heirs of its proper 
kingdom rather than frail castaways 
of its self-absorption. 

Some readjustments of attitudes 
may be necessary, of course. Such 
as the abdication of the need for 
power. And the giving up of the 
prize-fight relationship, which par¬ 
ticularly in marriage consists of 
scoring points and knocking one 
another down. 

Love still has intimations of im¬ 
mortality to offer us, if we are will¬ 
ing to pay it tribute. If we can learn 
to forget the old cliche of jealousy 
and pride and not be afraid to st9^ 
guard, protect, acquiesce, forgfV^. 
and even serve. Love is not merely 
the indulgence of one’s personal 
taste buds; it is also the delight in 
indulging another’s. Also, in re¬ 
membering such simplicities as 
tenderness and care, in taking some 
pleasure in the act of adoring, and 
in being content now and then to 
lie by one’s sleeping love and to 
shield his eyes from the sun. 


First-Class Return 

Auckland docker dropped his watch down the hold of a freighter, 
where it became buried among the meat carcasses. So he wrote a note; 
asking for the return of the watch and put it in a matchbox, which he 
dropped in the same place. 

The ship sailed from Auckland to London. In due'course the New 
Zealander got his watch, posted back to him by a London docker. 

— BxprM, l^doQ 
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To the shores of far-fluog lands go 
the ships, carrying goods made by 
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When the Universe 

EXPLODED 

Exciting new discoveries are sparking 
off fierce debate among astronomers over 
the origin of our expanding universe 


By Earl Ubsll 


D uring the past year, astrono¬ 
mers have come closer than 
ever to deciding which of two 
theories best answers the awesome 
question: How did our universe 
begin? 

New evidence from cosmic light 
and radio waves arriving on earth 
from distant starry worlds has tilted 
the balance between scientists of two 
camps: those who believe we exist 
in an eternal, infinite, never-chang¬ 
ing universe, and those who believe 
the universe was born in a cataclys¬ 
mic explosion some 10,000 to 20,000 
million years ago. 

An increasing number of astrono¬ 
mers see growing evidence for the 
big-bang theory: 

• At Cambridge, a radio antenna 
has picked up the burble and squeak 

•S«e ''What Are Those Quasi-SteUars Up 
There?" The Reader's Digest, September 1964. 


of worlds we cannot sec. The dis¬ 
tribution of these radio sources 
indicates to some astronomers a 
scattering by a massive explosive 
force. 

• Early last year a metallic horn¬ 
shaped antenna pointed at the sky 
from a New Jersey hill detected 
peculiar radiation that may be a 
remnant of a white-hot ball of mat¬ 
ter and energy—the cosmic egg 
from which the universe may have 
been hatched. 

• For more than five years the 
200-inch telescope on top of Mount 
Palomar, in California, has been 
collecting data on strange objects 
called quasars.* Brighter than lOO 
million suns, they stand like beacons 
on the shore of the universe, billions 
of miles from us. The quasars are 
receding so fast that it could mean 
an exploding universe. 

ns 
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The big-bang proponents believe agree that the universe is expand- 
that originally a primal blob of ing. The sight o^ galaxies flying 
glowing hydrogen shot its frag- apart comes from undeniable tele- 
ments far out into space, where they scope observations. However, they 
are still travelling at thousands of believe this results not from an ex¬ 
miles a second. plosion but from some mysterious 

Those speeding wisps of hydro- repulsive force. The steady-state 
gen, now condensed into star- men suggest that new galaxies are 
studded galaxies, make up our continually formed out of hydrogen 
expanding universe. It is as if the gas in intergalactic space, thereby 
galaxies were raisins embedded in filling in the space left by the 
cake mixture; as the cake bakes, hurtling galaxies. The hydrogen is 
the raisins move apart in every created out of nothingness, 
direction in the rising mixture. Professor Fred Hoyle, of Cam- 

The big bang, however, may be bridge University, leader of the 
just one of an eternal succession of steady-state faction, has modified his 
explosions. Some astronomers antici- theory to fit the recent data. He now 


pate that the speeding galaxies will 
slow down and then start moving 
back towards one another. Ultimate¬ 
ly, they will fall into that primitive 
ball, only to explode once more and 
repeat the cycle endlessly. Dr. Allan 
Sandage, or America’s Mount Wil¬ 
son and Mount Palomar observa- 


says that a limited region of the uni¬ 
verse behaves like the big bang. Be¬ 
yond lies the unchanging infinity. 

A Theory is Bom. Man has al¬ 
ways gazed at the star-spangled 
night sky and wondered how it 
came to be. Today astronomers can 
form theories, and then test them 


tories, believes it possible that the 
universe renews itself in this way 
every 80,000 million years. 

The new evidence for the big 
bang has made lif^ difficult for the 
advocates of the second leading 
theory, called the steady-state 
theory. These astronomers believe 
that the universe has the quality of 
a field of grass, where individual 
blades that die are replaced by new 
shoots. Thus any region of the 
universe always retains the same 
appearance with the same average 
number of galaxies. 

The protagonists of this idea 


against the observation and meas¬ 
urement of heavenly bodies. Both 
the big-bang and steady-state the¬ 
ories have consequences that can be 
observed. But it should be remem¬ 
bered that no astronomer believes 
that any current cosmology ade¬ 
quately describes the universe. The 
tneories are only approximations, 
too simple for the galactic com¬ 
plexities of space. 

The big-bang theory was bom in 
1922, when Dr. Alexander Fried¬ 
man, a Russian mathematician, 
found an alternative approach to the 
field equations of Einstein’s general 
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relativity theory and went on to pre¬ 
dict the possibility of an expanding 
universe. By 1928, Dr. H. P. Robert¬ 
son, later of the California Institute 
of Technology, identified the first 
telescopic evidence to support that 
theory. The light from the galaxies, 
redder than expected, indicated that 
they were retreating at great speed. 

Dr. Edwin Hubble, of Mount 
Wilson Observatory, also measured 
the distance to the flying galaxies. 
The closest galaxy, the Magellanic 
Clouds, stands 200,000 light-years 
from us—which means that a light 
ray travelling at 186,000 miles a sec¬ 
ond from that crowd of 100 million 
stars would take 200,000 years to 
reach us. 

Dr. Hubble was amazed to find 
that the farthest galaxies were trav¬ 
elling the fastest. About this same 
time a Belgian astronomer-priest, 
Abb^ Georges Lemaitre, suggested 
the modern form of the big-bang 
theory, which fitted the Robertson- 
Hubble observations: As in any 
explosion, the farthest pieces were 
flying fastest. 

Immediately, questions flooded 
the astronomical world: How Ipng 
ago did the bang occur? How were 
the stars and galaxies formed ? How 
were the many elements—helium, 
oxygen, iron, uranium and the rest 
—created? 

It has'taken nearly 40 years to get 
a hint of the answers. The hint had 
to wait for the construction of the 
giant telescope on Mount Palomar 
after the war, the development of 


the atomic-energy theory and the 
invention of radio telescopes. 

Cosmological Detectives. The 
problem of the creation of the ele¬ 
ments nearly destroyed the big-bang 
theory. If the cosmic egg were com¬ 
posed only of hydrogen, how were 
the heavy elements produced? As 
the astronomers learned more nu¬ 
clear physics, they realized that the 
burst of matter occurred too quickly 
to create any element heavier than 
helium. There was no way to 
account forthe other elements. 

Then in 1938, scientists discovered 
that stars burn hydrogen—convert¬ 
ing it to helium and extracting 
energy in the process. That occurs 
in the heart of the star at 20 million 
degrees centigrade. After a while, 
the hydrogen at the core is ex¬ 
hausted and is replaced by helium. 

In 1955, a team of scientists 
from the California Institute of 
Technology showed that the stars 
could convert that helium into 
all the elements—in effect, the stars 
are the bake ovens of the elements. 
That gave the big-bang theory a 
reprieve. 

Next the cosmological detectives 
tried to ascertain the age of the uni¬ 
verse. It had to be older than the 
earth, which radioactive rock meas¬ 
urements had revealed to be at least 
4,500 million years old. Dr. Sandage 
has calculated that the oldest stars in 
our galaxy must have been born 
12,000 million years ago. He esd- 
mated that age by determining how 
long it takes stars to burn up their 
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hydrogen and convert it into helium. 
Independently, Dr. William Fowler 
calculated the age of the synthesis of 
the uranium and thorium found on 
the earth. He knew these elements 
had been originally manufactured 
in stars that had exploded long ago 
and sent their fragments through 
the galaxy to become part of the 
material from which our solar sys¬ 
tem was formed. The age: 12,000 
million years. 

A third measurement made by 
Dr. Sandage indicates an 8,000- 
million-ycar age for the universe. 
The discrepancies worry the big- 
bang scientists, but they anticipate 
that they will be resolved. 

The big excitement in the last few 


May 

years has been over discoveries that 
test the more subde consequences of 
the two major theories. In this re¬ 
spect, it is easier to disprove the 
steady-state theory than the big- 
bang. If astronomers can prove, for 
example, that the universe was ex¬ 
panding faster in the past than it is 
today, the steady-state theory will 
fall. To get at past history, astrono¬ 
mers merely look out to greater dis¬ 
tances. Since it takes time for light 
to travel, when they look at galaxies 
1,000 million light years away they 
see the universe as it existed 1,000 
million years ago. Therefore, they 
are interested in measuring the 
speed of recession of the most distant 
galaxies. If those galaxies are flying 
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faster than they should, as predicted 
by the steady-state, that will kill the 
theory. 

By i960. Dr. Rudolf Minkowski, 
of Mount Palomar, had discovered a 
galaxy, 3C 295, retreating from us at 
70,000 miles a second. It was the 
most distant galaxy known—per¬ 
haps 4,000 million light-years away. 
With that measurement, plus a few 
others, astronomers believed that 
they detected a departure from the 
steady-state prediction. The universe 
far away looked different. 

Brightest Beacon. But the real 
break came in February 1963, when 
Dr. Maarten Schmidt, of Mount 
Palomar, found a quasi-stellar radio 
source, or quasar, that put Out 50 


times as much light as an ordinary 
galaxy. 

Dr. Schmidt was able to detect 
that quasar because radio astrono¬ 
mers had located spots in the heaven 
from which radio waves came in 
torrents. Photographing with the 
loo-inch telescope in just those loca¬ 
tions, Dr. Schmidt picked up the 
quasar. 

His significant contribution was 
the discovery that this and other, 
previously detected quasars were 
charging through space as fast as, or 
faster than, the fastest known galax¬ 
ies. He has found one quasar, 3C 9, 
racing along at 80 per cent of the 
velocity of light. Dr. Schmidt docs 
not know exactly how far away 3C c 
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is, because astronomers do not know 
the true nature of the subtle curva¬ 
ture of space. 

In an effort to determine the cur¬ 
vature, astronomers have so far 
taken complex measurements of 22 
quasars. Dr. Sandage believes it will 
take about 100 quasars to get a 
good answer. However, he has dis¬ 
covered other quasar-like objects, 
called blue stellar objects, that may 
help get the answer faster. 

In an approach to the problem of 
the origin of the universe, Professor 
Martin Ryle, working in the 1950’s 
with the radio telescope at Cam¬ 
bridge, mapped the locations of 
thousands of objects—galaxies and 
quasars—that are sources of radio 
waves. Graphs of these radio sources 
according to location and radio out¬ 
put do not support the steady-state 
theory. 

Early in 1965 it was announced 
that a metal horn at the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories in New Jersey 
had been receiving a strange radio 
signal from outer space for a year. 
The Bell Lab men discovered that 
the radio waves were coming from 
all over the sky. Unknown to 
them, Doctor Robert Dicke and 
Doctor James Peebles, both at near¬ 
by Princeton University, had pre¬ 
dicted the existence of those strange 
radio signals. Since the universe was 
once hotter and denser, they rea¬ 
soned that it should be filled with 


radiation which eventually cooled as 
the universe evolvedjand expanded. 
Dicke and Peebles said that ancient 
radiation, swirling through the uni¬ 
verse, would be detected today as 
lower-energy radio waves. 

Another horn set up at Princeton 
University by Doctor Dicke’s re¬ 
search group has also found such 
radiation. The steady-state theory 
has thus received still another blow. 
It has no way to account for such 
radiation. 

Although the big-bang theory 
seems to be winning, there are still 
unanswered questions. How far 
away are the quasars? What caused 
the explosion ? How does the distri¬ 
bution of hydrogen and helium fit 
into the explosion calculations? 
There seems to be somewhat more 
helium than can be accounted for. 

Uncommitted to the debate are 
such critics as Doctor Philip Morri¬ 
son, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He declares thatastron- 
omers know far too little to make a 
choice among theories of the uni¬ 
verse and that no theory is adequate 
at the moment. “We have been 
wrong too many times in the past,” 
he says. “We do not have enough 
measurements of distant galaxies to 
say anything definite. We’re in the 
kindergarten stage of cosmology.” 

Perhaps. But astronomers are 
hopeful that they will jsoon progress 
to the next class. . 


J T IS easy to dodge our responsibilities, but we i^annot dodge the con¬ 
sequences of dodging our responsibilities. —Lord stamp 
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The Detective 

by James Mills 

At the heart of New York City around Times 
Square, lies a teeming district of neon signs, gaudy 
cinemas, noisy bars, catch-^penny shops, ar\d a 
neoer-ending parade of heterogeneous humanity. 
Beneath its cheap glitter Times Square harbours a 
menacing underworld of homosexuals, prostitutes, 
drug addicts and 

This is the beat of Detective George Barrett. His 
- is a job of almost unbearable pressures: the Violence 
that can explode at any moment, the forest ofofficial 
r^orts, the criticism from people he daily risks his 
life to protect. You probably will not relish the 
sordid picture presented in this account of Detective 
Barrett's everyday experiences, but you will find 
it hard to forget 
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The Detective 

E very evening George Barrett 
kisses his sons good night, 
includirjg the two eldest, 
who are 13 and 17. It embarrasses 
the older boys to be kissed by their 
father, but, he says, “The way I live 
I may never see them again, and I 
don’t want to be stretched out dying 
in some street wishing for one more 
chance to say good-bye to my family. 
So, every time I kiss them it’s like 
it’s the last time, and I’m kissing 
them good-bye for ever.” 

For ever can come very suddenly 
to Detective George Barrett. He is a 
hunter of men. And none of those 
he hunts—thieves, drug pedlars, as¬ 
sault and robbery men, killers— 
want to confront him on anything 
resembling level terms. Because 
when George Barrett hunts for a 
man, he invariably finds himj and 
when he finds him, the man is not 
always arrested, but he is always 


sorry he^was found. George Barrett 
is a tough cop. His eyes, cold as gun 
metal, can be looked at but not into. 
His jaw is hard and square as a 
brick and, when he laughs, only his 
face and voice laugh. Inside, George 
Barrett does not laugh. 

“I’m obsessed,” he says, “with the 
idea that I’ve got to win, and these 
animals can smell it. I’ll cat them 
up. I’ve got the tools and I know 
how to use them. If I can’t get the 
best of the guy with punches. I’ll 
kick jhim and, if he’s a tetter kicker 
than I am, I’ll go with the stick and, 
if I have to. I’ll use my gun.” 

To some people George Barrett is 
precisely what’s wrong with law en¬ 
forcement. To others he is all that 
can save it. 

The Sewer 

In late-evening darkness -he 
stands on New York City’s West 
52nd Street, and looks south into 
the Bashing neon fireball of Times 
Square. This is Broadway, the Great 


Condtrutd from Life 
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White Way, the fabled street of 
dreams. Barrett calls it the sewer. 
Down it flows the worst America 
has to offer in the way of degene¬ 
rates, perverts and law breakers—to 
Barrett, “germs.” 

Already on Broadway the prosti¬ 
tutes are prowling. Murphy men 
(confidence men who pose as pimps, 
then vanish when they have the 
money) are hunting for their marks. 
Car boosters, working close to the 
kerb and nodding as they pass each 
car to see what they can find inside, 
walk the side-streets, always against 
the traffic to thwart detectives who 
might follow them in squad cars. 
From 8 p.m. to midn^ht they’ll 
do their oiggest business, stealing 
from theatre-goers’ cars. No car lock 
can protect suitcases against the 
booster’s screwdriver or bent fork. 

This early in the evening the 
Murphy men concentrate near the 
dance halls and discoth^ues, look¬ 
ing for men grown bold on beer. 
And looking with them are their 
more vicious cousins, the assault- 
and-robbery specialists, muggers. 
The gipsy women, dotted around 
the precinct in little glass-fronted 
shops with dim lights, velvet chairs 
ancl artificial flowers, sit seductively, 
moving occasionally to the doorway 
to invite some passer-by to taste the 
delicious intrigues of the back room. 
If the quarry enters, he will have his 
pocket picked, and by experts whose 
fingers can slip the aoAiiollar bills 
from the inside bf a roll without 
disturbing the outside singles. 


On Broadway, between 43rd and 
45th Streets, the male prostitutes 
line up—baby-faced youngsters and 
black-booted toughs, any type the 
trade demands. On 42nd Street, be¬ 
neath brilliant white marquees tout¬ 
ing movies called Orgy at LiVs Place 
and The Dirty Girls, flow streams 
of degenerates of all varieties. And 
everywhere, up and down the pre¬ 
cinct, are the junkies, the pill ad¬ 
dicts and the pushers. 

George Barrett’s precinct is small 
—^384 acres, 15*8 miles of streets— 
and you can walk it end to end in 
20 minutes. But into it arc packed 
the skyscraper office buildings and 
radio-television studios of Rocke¬ 
feller Centre and Radio City, the 
theatre district, the diamond centre 
and Times Square. In it every 
month are reported 15 robberies, 20 
felonious assaults, 20 burglaries, 320 
larcenies, two rapes, and more acts 
of prostitution, perversion and ex¬ 
tortion than anvone has ever tr’cd to 
count. Every day more than a mil¬ 
lion people flood into it, some to ebb 
away as the offices, shops, bars and 
theatres close, others to stay a night 
or two in hotels that range from rat- 
acked havens for whores and jun- 
ies to the most expensive luxury 
suites at the Astor. 

Barrett works in a “block” of four 
men. They take turns “catching 
squeals” (recording and investigat¬ 
ing complaints). This evening two 
of his partners are at th<* police sta¬ 
tion typing out reports ^nd answer¬ 
ing phones, while Barrett, who types 
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fast but would rather be on the 
street, patrols with the fourth part¬ 
ner. Barrett says that he wants to be 
particularly selective tonight. To¬ 
morrow is a day off, and if he makes 
an arrest tonight he will have to 
spend it in court in his own time, 
extending his working day to more 
than 20 hours at a stretch. But there 
are ways to discourage crime with¬ 
out going to court. 

Barrett has walked less than a 
block when he and his partner stop 
next to a car park and stand there in 
casual conversation. Neither has 
mentioned it to the other, but both 
have spotted a tall, thin man who 
started to enter the car-park atten¬ 
dant’s empty hut, then quickly 
backed out when he saw the atten¬ 
dant looking at him from the car 
park. Now the thin man walks 
past them, and they resume their 
stroll, watching him. He moves fast, 
looking into cars as he hurries by 
them. He is down to 47th and 
Broadway when he stops short at a 
car, peers in and opens the door. He 
reaches into the car and comes out 
with a toy camera which he shakes, 
listens to and tosses into a rubbish 
bin. 

“That’s petty larceny, no mat¬ 
ter what the thing’s worth,’’ Barrett 
savs. “But let’s see what develops.’’ 
Tne man eyes pavement wares, goes 
into a drugstore and cases the coun¬ 
ters. He comes out of a clothing 
store with his hands full of ties, and 
Barrett grabs him. 

“Hey, man,what you doin’ to me, 
148 


why you grabbin’ me. I’m gonna 
pay for them, I ^as gonna pay.’’ 

Barrett and his partner take the 
man back into the store and find 
the manager, who says he is being 
robbed blind and will definitely go 
to court as a complainant. The thief 
is making a fuss, playing to a crowd 
of shoppers. “I’ll pay for the ties, 
man. Let me go home and I’ll be 
good. I promise, man. I wouldn’t lie 
to you.’’ 

“No, you wouldn’t lie,’’ Barrett 
says. “What about the toy camera?’’ 

“What toy camera?’’ 

“The one you took out of the car.’’ 

“What car?’’ 

Barrett and his partner take the 
man to the station and up the an¬ 
tique spiral staircase to their office. 
The five-storey brick building— 
often condemned but never vacated 
—has been there for a century. Its 
scarred walls are flaking off their 
millionth coat of paint, and the thick 
wooden floors creak with the bur¬ 
dens of a century. Waste-paper bas¬ 
kets overflow on to the floor, littered 
with discarded forms,cigarette ends, 
rubber bands and pins. Light comes 
from four ceiling lamps—the bro¬ 
ken globe on one has been replaced 
with a piece of bent cardboara. The 
green walls are covered with pic¬ 
tures of wanted criminals, and teen¬ 
age boys and girls who have run 
away from home. A wire cage the 
size of a large cupboard in one cor¬ 
ner of the room contains four 
prisoners. Three are drug addicts 
arrested for boosting cars, and one 
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is a female impersonator loudly 
demanding to be separated from 
“such riff-raff.” 

A Really Good Man 

Barrett was typing up records on 
his thier when a distinguished-look¬ 
ing, middle-aged man appeared in 
the doorway. Barrett looked up. 
“Yes,” he said. “May I help you?” 
The man said he had been walking 
along a street when he felt for his 
wallet and it was missing. It had 
had 250 dollars in it. His car was in 
a garage and he needed five dollars 
to get it out. He was a business 
executive and he was very careful to 
be polite and agreeable. 

Barrett listened to the man with¬ 
out a word. When he had finished, 
Barrett sat back and said, “You just 
told me what happened. Now, lis¬ 
ten, O.K. ? Because I’m going to tell 
you what really happened. You 
thought you were going to get some¬ 
thing from a gipsy, right? From 
the shop there on 47m between 
Broadway and Eighth Avenue. You 
had a couple of drinks and she 
looked good and she enticed you 
into the place and picked your 
pocket, rignt?” 

The man looked startled and con¬ 
fused, trying to decide whether he 
should lie or not. 

“Look,” Barrett said, “you’re a 
big boy now. So be a man and go 
over to the phone and make a call 
and ask your wife or a friend to 
come and get you. And don’t tell me 
cute little stories about losing your 

*50 


wallet, understand? Because I 
wasn’t born yesterday, either.” He 
paused. “If you want me to try to 
get your money back, I’ll do that.” 

The man offered his hand to Bar¬ 
rett. “Thank you,” he said. “You’re 
a good man, a really good man.” 
Barrett scared at the typewriter, and 
did not shake hands. The man went 
back down the stairs. Barrett sat 
looking at the keys, not typing. 
Finally he said, “All he wants is 
five bucks to get home. He never 
thought of taking the subway. He 
comes in here with a phoney story 
like that and he expects me to give 
him five dollars.” 

On Patrol 

Barrett finished his paper work 
and the fingerprinting of his prison¬ 
er. Then he and his partner went 
back on patrol. 

At 2 a.m., they walk from Broad¬ 
way’s bright lights into a cave of 
darkness on a side-street. The back 
of a theatre, a flat brick wall with 
iron fire escapes hanging on it, rises 
high on the left. On the right a dim 
glow of light comes from the load¬ 
ing platforms of the New York 
Times press room. A few pressmen, 
wearing hats of folded newspapers, 
stand Dy the platforms watch¬ 
ing an argument across the street. 
Two homosexuals are shouting at 
each other, and four others are 
watching. All are wearing female 
wigs, long ear-rings, false eye¬ 
lashes and make-up. Barrett stops 
beside the watching pressmen and 
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listens to the argument. His partner 
keeps going and says, “Come on, 
George. You know you’re not going 
to make an arrest, so why look?” 
Barrett is not going to make an ar¬ 
rest, but he is not going to ignore 
an assault either. 

Suddenly one of the homosexuals, 
a negro, knocks the other into the 
street and jumps on top, hitting him. 
Barrett starts towards them, and a 
ressman says, “Look out, he has a 
nife.” Barrett grabs the negro by 
the shirt, yanks him off the victim 
and slams him up against the wail. 
His wig goes flying into the gutter. 

The one who was on the bottom 
gets up, a cut under his left eye. The 
others are walking away, trying to 
get out of sight before Barrett no¬ 
tices them. Barrett yells for them to 
come back and he collects them all 
under a fire escape. The man who 
had been on top is still against the 
wall, and Barrett ignores him. The 
others are all talking at once. 

“Quiet! ” Barrett orders. “No one 
talks unless I ask something.” He 
writes their names and addresses in 
a notebook and then asks the one 
who was beaten if he wants to pre- 
fec charges. No. Barrett then asks 
each the same questions and gets 
from each the same answers: 

“Are you male?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a homosexual?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a female impersona¬ 
tor?” 

“No.” 


They have said no to flic last be¬ 
cause impersonating a female is a 
crime, but as long as they do not 
actually wear female clothes they 
cannot be arrested. 

The man who had been on top 
walks over to the gutter and' re¬ 
trieves his wig. “Hey, germ!” Bar¬ 
rett yells at him. “Come here!” 

The man adjusts the wig on his 
head as Barrett asks him his name 
and address. The man gives the 
same answers to the same questions. 

“Now,” Barrett says, indicating 
everyone except the attacker, “all of 
you germs walk up this street to 
Broadway and get lost. Don’t come 
back.” They take off. 

Then he starts walking the other 
way with the last one. 

“Now listen to me, germ,” he says 
as they walk. “A lot of people saw 
this little thing and I’d be a lot bet¬ 
ter off if I locked you up. But I’m 
not going to. I’m going to walk you 
round the corner to the subway and 
you’re going to run down into that 
hole and get out of here and if you 
ever come back I’m going to shoot 
you right between the eyes, you 
understand that? Now get in that 
hole and get out of here.” 

The man disappears down into 
the subway. 

Think of the Victims’* 

Later, in a Times Square bar, 
Barrett felt he should explain what 
he had done. “I have nothing against 
homosexuals,” he said. “They’re 
sick, and 1 understand that, but that 
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^doesn’t mean they have a right to go 
around trying to kill each other. 
A lot of detectives wouldn’t have 
done anything. I got their names 
and addresses and admissions that 
they are homosexuals and that 
no one wants to prefer charges. So 
tomorrow when one of those news¬ 
paper guys calls up headquarters 
and wants to know how come some 
detective was manhandling a fine 
^ upstanding citizen, I’ll be prepared 
to explain myself. So I roughed 
someone up—all right, but at least 
he won’t do life for murder, and the 
guy he was on top of isn’t dead. 

“Lawyers spend weeks preparing 
a case, a judge spends weeks con¬ 
sidering it, but I’ve got to make a 
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decision in a second. Docs he have a 
knife? Does he have a gun? Should 
I hit him? How hard? If I don’t hit 
him hard enough he can kill me. If 
I hit him too hard I’m brutal. I don’t 
move unless I know I’m right, but 
when I do move I’m prepared tb 
move all the way.’’ 

Up Through the Ranks 

Barrett has been involved with 
crime and criminals since he was 12 
years old.,His family was living in 
Brooklyn, and he got a brutal taste 
of what crime can mean. His father, 
a newspaper man, was on his way 
home from church when he was 
robbed, beaten and left for dead in 
a doorway. He lay there for two 
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hours before a neighbour found him 
and called a doctor. 

A year later young Barrett was 
walking behind his two brothers 
when he heard two thugs planning 
to attack them. “I slipped into a 
doorway,” he says, “and grabbed a 
couple of empty milk bottles. When 
the two guys started to go up on my 
brothers, I stepped in and tattooed 
them into the ground with the bot¬ 
tles. I did what had to be done. And, 
ever since, that’s been the story of 
my life.” 

Barrett began his climb into the 
detectives’ ranks on a December 
night in 1954, the only time he has 
ever shot to kill. He'Was a uni¬ 
formed patrolman then, off duty, on 


his way to visit an aunt. He heard 
calls for help and saw a cab driver 
struggling with three male passen¬ 
gers. Barrett approached the cab, 
saw a gun in the hand of one of the 
passengers, and opened fire. The 
bullet missed, and the passengers 
piled out. Barrett hit one in the 
mouth with his gun, shearing off the 
man’s teeth. The other two ran. 
Barrett rode with the prisoner to the 
station. “I had a gun on him,” he 
says, “and he decided to tell me who 
his friends were.” All three admit¬ 
ted to 22 other hold-ups arid bur¬ 
glaries—one had shot a man only the 
night before—and were convicted. 
Barrett won promotion to detective. 

A ring mark on a murdered man’s 
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finger produced Barrett’s next pro¬ 
motion. A 20-year-old ex-convict 
named Henry Dusablon, working 
with a friend, robbed and murdered 
six shopkeepers in five days. One of 
the dead men ran a novelty store in 
Barrett’s precinct. Investigating that 
killing, Barrett noticed the ring 
mark, assumed that the ring had 
been stolen by the killers, and from 
the dead man’s wife obtained a de¬ 
scription of it. Hoping the killers 
would try to sell the ring, Barrett 
and other detectives went to work 
on pawnshops. They found the ring 
pawned by Dusablon under his re^ 
name. An assistant in another shop 
remembered that a man answering 
Dusablon’s description had re¬ 
marked that he was staying in 
a hotel near by. The detectives 
checked the hotels, found him, and 
in 1963 Dusablon and his accomplice 
were convicted of murder. Barrett 
was rewarded with a rise in salary 
and rank. 

Paperwork v. Prevention 

The kind of detective who wants 
to stay off the streets and shun in¬ 
volvement can easily do so. Red tape 
is his ally. He must spend hours 
every day typing out forests of forms 
regarding not only serious crimes 
but relatively petty matters—lost 
keychains and fountain pens, clearly 
unsolvable petty thefts. If he makes 
a significant arrest, the number of 
reports multiplies. A juvenile drug 
addict arrested under anything but 
the most ordinary circumstances 
756 


precipitates a flurry of 22 forms and 
reports, all typed out by the arrest¬ 
ing officer. A detective who could 
make ten or 20 vice or narcotics 
arrests in one night actually makes 
only one or two because he knows it 
will take him the rest of his time to 
finish the paper work. Many detec¬ 
tives feel like clerks. “We may not 
be fighting crime,” says Barrett, 
“but we’re sure recording it.” 

When the New York detective is 
not typing, he is in court. For every 
arrest made, the detective spends 
hours, often days, in court, much of 
it in his own time. 

When the paper work and the 
court appearances are out of the 
way, the detective is permitted to be 
a detective—^almost. He goes out on 
a case with the very certain knowl¬ 
edge that by being too much of a cop 
he can wreck his career. He knows 
that he may have to decide between 
risking his life or his job, and it is 
this knowledge that forces him not 
to be a cop. 

When a policeman does take ac¬ 
tion, he may be subjected to great 
pressure and criticism. Reasonable 
police force often is equated with 
brutality. Two recent, widely pub¬ 
licized killings, which have had a 
profound effect on the New York 
police force, show how this can 
Happen. 

Pretsure to Play Safe 

In July 1964, an off-duty police 
lieutenant named Thomas Gilligan 
was in a Manhattan radio-repair 
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shop when he heard shouts outside 
and ran to investigate. The care¬ 
taker of a block of flats had sprayed 
some children with a hose, and tney 
had responded by throwing bottles 
and dust-bin lids at him. One of 
them, a teenage negro boy, de¬ 
clared that he was going to “cut” 
the caretaker, who then ran into a 
doorway, pursued by the boy. Gilli- 
gan arrived, produced his badge and 
gun, announced that he was a police 
lieutenant, and ordered the boy to 
come out of the doorway and drop 
the knife. The boy lunged at Gilli- 
gan with the knife. Gilligan fired a 
warning shot into the front of the 
building. The boy then swung with 
the knife, cutting Gilligan’s right 
hand. The boy attacked again, and 
Gilligan fired a bullet through his 
arm into his chest. Still stabbing, 
the youth once more went at the 
cop. Gilligan then fired into the 
boy’s abdomen, killing him. 

The boy’s death sparked off six 
nights of rioting in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Negro civil rights leaders 
accused Gilligan of having killed 
the boy in cold blood. The police¬ 
man’s home was picketed, and he 
was forced into hiding. 

Gilligan’s account of the incident 
was ultimately upheld in court and 
he was cleared of improper action. 
One of two negroes on the jury re¬ 
vealed that the decision was unani¬ 
mous and added, “I did the right 
thing, and so did the rest of the 
jury.” But Gilligan’s home contin¬ 
ued to draw pickets, and he was 


transferred to another precinct. In¬ 
cidents still occui. 

Last July, a year after the Gilligan 
affair, Patrolman Sheldon Licbo- 
witz was on duty at a crowded cor¬ 
ner in a negro district of Brooklyn 
when he saw a man behaving in 
“a loud and boisterous manner.” 
Liebowitz tried to quiet the man, 
an ex-convict named Nelson Erby. 
Erby tried to attack Liebowitz with 
a stiletto. The patrolman got the 
knife away and was trying to hand¬ 
cuff him when Erby charged for¬ 
ward, throwing the patrolman over 
his back on to the pavement. Erby 
Tabbed the patrolman’s gun and 
red one bullet into his left arm, 
splintering the bone. Erby kept 
fighting with the wounded cop un¬ 
til a passing truck driver jumped to 
the cop’s aid and struck Erby with 
a club. Liebowitz then regained his 
revolver and in the continuing bat¬ 
tle shot Erby and killed him. 

That night a protest rally was 
held and extremists harangued 
crowds at the scene of the snoot¬ 
ing. Threats and abuse flooded into 
Liebowitz’s hospital room. Police 
put the hospital under surveillance 
and placed a 24-hour guard out¬ 
side the patrolman’s room. A few 
days later he was secretly moved 
to another hospital. The day after 
the shooting, demonstrators march¬ 
ed on police headquarters chanting, 
“Down with the killers in blue.” 

Patrolman Liebowitz was com¬ 
pletely exonerated in court. Never¬ 
theless, negro leaders continued to 
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insist that Liebowitz had acted with¬ 
out justification, and the patrolman 
himself remained the object of 
demonstrations and abuse. 

As a result of these cases, and of 
the continued public badgering of 
the police department by pressure 
groups, both white and negro, 
many New York cops have con¬ 
cluded that what they don’t see can’t 
hurt them. Rather than be another 
Gilligan, many off-duty cops would 
stay in the radio-repair shop and let 
the caretaker get knifed. Rather 
than be another Liebowitz, many 
patrolmen would walk quietly to 
the other end of their beat. They 
have adopted the tactics of look- 
away waiters. 

This state of mind angers Barrett. 
“Today,” he says, “the police are 
scared. Over the years the pressure 
groups have been chipping away at 
us; before long we’ll just be a bunch 
of guys marching up and down with 
broom handles, and the streets will 
be full of crooks. A bad guy com¬ 
mits a crime today, and he prac¬ 
tically tells the cops what to do. He 
knows no one wants to get in¬ 
volved.” 

Cops at Bay 

A COP WHO does want to get in¬ 
volved can have trouble with his 
own colleagues. Early one morning 
when Barrett was in the station, a 
young off-duty patrolman in civilian^ 
clothes came in with a prisoner. The 
patrolman told Barrett he had just 
left the station and was on his way 
t6o 


home when the prisoner, a large 
man of aboutr25, stopped him and 
demanded money. The patrolman 
refused and the man threatened 
him. The patrolman then found a 
uniformed cop, identified himself 
and suggested that the cop keep an 
eye on the man who had accosted 
him. The off-duty patrolman then 
continued on his way home, but the 
man approached him again, angry 
now for having been reported. The 
maq pulled out a knife and said, 
“I’ll fix you.” 

“And then,” the off-duty patrol¬ 
man told Barrett, “this man I had 
talked to who is in uniform, who is 
supposed to be a cop, sort of ambles 
up and wants to know what the 
matter is. He does nothing. Noth¬ 
ing. This guy is standing there with 
a knife on me, and the cop becomes 
a spectator. He says to me, ‘What 
do you want me to do?’ I think he’s 
crazy or something. Then he says, 
‘Do you want me to arrest him?’ As 
if he’s not going to do anything be¬ 
cause he’s scared to get involved. So 
I say, ‘You’re damned right I do.’ 
And then he disarms the guy and I 
bring him in.” He handed Barrett 
the knife. 

“Then,” the patrolman contin¬ 
ued, growing more and more frus¬ 
trated and angry as he relived the 
story, “I get to the station and the 
lieutenant wants to know if the guy 
actually hurt anyone or not. He 
knows I put in my resignation 
papers last week and so he says to 
me, ‘Look, you’re leaving anyway, 
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so why bother about it?’ Here this 
guy has just tried to knife someone 
—^just tried to knife me —and this 
guy, a lieutenant, is telling me not 
to bother! They give you a badge 
and they tell you you’re a cop and 
you think you’re supposed to u[>- 
hold law and order, and then they 
put you on the street and castrate 
you. They make you feel that if 
you do your job, you're ai;i idiot.” 

A few nights later Barrett was pa¬ 
trolling in a taxicab (law breakers 
easily spot unmarked squad cars) 
when he saw five uniformed patrol¬ 
men and two plain-clothes men try¬ 
ing to get three prisoners into patrol 
cars for the ride to the station. One 
of the prisoners, a female imper¬ 
sonator, carried a sharp-pointed um¬ 
brella. Barrett told the patrolmen 
to get the umbrella. He said it three 
times and finally a cop obeyed. Driv¬ 
ing away in the cab again, Barrett 
was dismayed. “He could have run 
someone through with that thing. 
They didn’t want to get it away 
frt>m him because they were afraid 
,someone in the crowd would think 
they were manhandling him. But 
we’re still allowed to disarm them. 
It’s not that bad, yet.” 

Controlled Violence 

“Bad guys” is a term George Bar¬ 
rett uses often. He means by it a 
person who pursues brutal crimes 
as a way of life—armed robbers, 
killers, professional extortionists—. 
not cheque forgers and petty thieves. 
He talks about bad guys with the 


solemn intensity of a man whose 
whole soul is focused on the pinpoint 
of a single idea. He does not ques¬ 
tion who he is, where he is going, 
what he should do. His mission is 
the extermination of bad guys. He 
says, “I am 45 years old, a cop for 20 
years, and I am still a real cops-and- 
robbers guy.” 

Barrett can detect bad guys as 
quickly and certainly as they can 
detect him. He has no more trouble 
pinpointing a veteran armed rob¬ 
ber than a doctor has spotting a 
smallpox victim. He treats a petty 
thief who has been arrested for shop¬ 
lifting as nothing more or less than 
a petty thief. But let the thief reveal 
an inclination towards violence, and 
Barrett can respond violently. His 
body moves with a powerful, con¬ 
trolled force that in an instant can 
be released, if necessary, into cal¬ 
culated, premeditated violence. 

For two hours one night he 
stalked a Murphy man. Normally 
he does not bother with petty crim¬ 
inals, but he knows that often a 
Murphy man unsuccessful at con¬ 
ning money from a victim resorts 
to assault, usually with a knife. 
Finally, when he had observed 
enough to make a case in court, he 
arrested the man and put him in the 
back seat of the squad car. He sat 
next to him. Barrett asked what he 
had in the pockets of his trench coat. 
The man, looking defiant and arro¬ 
gant, replied, “Nothing.” Barrett 
asked twice more, got the same an¬ 
swer, then plunged his left hand 
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into the trench coat’s right-hand 
pocket. He c#ime out with a flick 
knife. In an instant, Barrett’s right 
hand flashed up, in a gesture full of 
menacing fury. 

“Nothing!” Barrett said, his face 
twisted in contempt. “You had noth¬ 
ing. What were you going to do 
with this? Cut me, germ?” The 
man’s arrogance and defiance were 
gone. “No, man, I didn’t even know 
it was there. I don’t cut people. I 
may be a Murphy man, but I don’t 
cut people.” 

Behind Bars 

If Barrett hates the bad guys, he 
grieves for the good. He walks 
through the precinct, among the 
crowded apartment houses, and he 
points to the heavy wire screens and 
bars covering the back windows 
over the alleys and empty sites. 
“Look at that,” he says. “They have 
to make prisons for themselves to 
keep the germs out. They have to 
hide themselves behind bars.” 

Many of the people Barrett 
knows in the precinct are disillu¬ 
sioned with cops and courts. They 
see men on the streets who have 
been convicted of murders and 
assaults, and they cannot take seri¬ 
ously what they consider the duty 
of cops and courts—to separate crim¬ 
inals from society. And so some¬ 
times when they are in trouble they 
go to a cop they believe in for help— 
not for an arrest, but for real help. 

An old Yugoslav man who owned 
a small bar on the West Side asked 
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Barrett to come and sec him. For 
years the bar had catered for a small 
but steady clientele of local Yugo¬ 
slavs. But lately West Side toughs 
had started taking over the place, 
using the public phone for taking 
bets on horse races and turning it 
into a bookie joint. His old custom¬ 
ers had stopped coming in. When 
he complained, the toughs threat¬ 
ened him. He was terrified of losing 
his bar licence because of the book¬ 
making. He told Barrett he knew 
that if the men were arrested, they 
would be out of jail in no time and 
beat him up and ruin his bar. 

“So one of my partners and I took 
the guys—and they were>4real bad 
guys, old-time West Side hoodlums 
—over to a quiet little place by the 
docks and we put the bull on them. 
We told them what the score was, 
and we used a little muscle to get 
the message home. And then the 
next day one of them goes over to 
the old man’s bar and asks him how 
much he paid to get me to put the 
bull on him, and that made me mad 
because no one buys my muscle. So 
1 got him and we went back over 
to the docks, and now everything’s 
taken care of and he calls me Mr. 
Barrett.’’ 

In some crimes an arrest docs so 
litde good that neither Barrett nor 
the victim even gives it a thought. 
He is walking up Sixth Avenue, 
and a junkie girl comes towards 
him. Hurrying after her is a man in 
a butcher’s apron. Barrett stops to 
watch. The man grabs the girl, 
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reaches into her bag and pulls out 
two cellophane-wrapped packages 
of bacon she had stolen from his 
store to sell for drugs. He takes them 
back to his store, without a word, 
as casually as if he had just borrowed 
a match. Barrett does not make an 
arrest. “The butcher doesn’t want 
to be a complainant,’’ he says. 
“There could have been a uni¬ 
formed man standing right there 
and he wouldn’t have called him. 
He gets beat all the time by shop¬ 
lifters. He knows what a bargain 
basement that court is down there. 
She’d be back on the street before 
his shop closed for the night. He 
reckons he got his bacon back, so 
he’s a winner.” 

The Old Values 

Some time ago Barrett visited 
Nevada to pick up a prisoner, and 
since then he has been telling friends 
—maybe joking, maybe not—that 
what he really wants in life is to be 
sheriff of some quiet town out West 
where people are not yet so callous 
about crime. He can remember 
when he was a teenager in Brooklyn 
“and the cops always seemed to be 
the best, the straightest kids around. 
But now a man comes on the force 
because it’s a job, because instead of 
being a carpenter or a plumber or 
something he reckons he’ll do 20 
easy years and then relax with a pen¬ 
sion. Or if you do get a really savvy, 
ambitious guy, after a period of col¬ 
laring everyone who’s wrong, he’s 
going to find that he’s living in court 
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and the germs are the ones on the 
street. So he’ll •start getting more 
selective, just grabbing the really 
bad guys and forgetting about the 
others. He finds out that with the 
courts down there, the bad guys are 
getting more and more right fevery 
day, and it’s him—the cop—who is 
wrong.” 

So Barrett thinks about America’s 
less sophisticated areas—“where 
people still know the difference be¬ 
tween the cops and the robbers.*’ 

He “is in a motel talking to the 
security man when a report comes in 
that a guest’s room has been bur¬ 
gled. Barrett and the security man 
go to the room. Someone has en¬ 
tered while the guest, a Wyoming 
businessman, and his wife and the 
little boy were out sightseeing. The 
burglar took exactly two dollars 17 
cents. 

As Barrett and the house detective 
walk to the lift, the house man says 
disgustedly, “What about that.? A 
crummy couple of dollars and he 
wants to make a federal case out of 
it.” 

“No, you’re wrong,” Barrett says. 
“He’s from Wyoming and someone 
was in Ats room. That’s what’s got 
him mad. And I subscribe to that 
completely. We’re beginning to take 
this stuff for granted. ‘Someone in 
my room ? Oh, O.K.’ Like it was the 
standard thing. Well, it shouldn’t be 
the standard thing. I’m with the 
man from Wyoming. He’s one of 
the good guys—and there aren’t too 
many of us left.” the end 
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"UIHO UIIIL TDKE BEfilin?" 


As the once-mighty armies oS the Third Reich began to 
collapse in the spring of 1945, the vital question remained 
unanswered: Who would take Berlin—the Russians, poised 
to strike in the east, or the Anglo-American armies, racing 
across Germany with dazzling speed from the west? On the 
outcome hung the fate of millions <fS individuals, as well as 
the future of a continent. 

In IKloscow, Stalin’s answer was characteristic: he engaged 
in intrigue—with his Allies and with his own generals. In 
London and Washington, and among members of the Anglo- 
American military staffs, profound disagreement on the issue 
threatened to rend the fabric of Western unity. And while 
the architects of victory strove to settle their differences, the 
German capital awaited its fate in an eerie, dreamlike trance. 
Though his generals knew the situation was hopeless. Hitler 
and his sycophants continued to believe in their mad delusion 
that the Reich could be defended. 

“Who Will Take Berlin?” is the second instalment of 
Cornelius Ryan’s “The Last Battle.” More than three years 
in preparation, the book is a worthy successor to his previous 
vivid re-creation of history, “The Longest Day.” This brilliant 
account of men and women swept up in the currents of 
mighty events makes enthralling reading. 
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I N ENDLESS Hncs the convoys of 
army supply trucks rolled 
through the narrow main street 
of the French city, heading 
north-east on the long haul to the 
Western front. Reims, with its 
great twin-spired Gothic cathedral, 
was more than just another check¬ 
point on the highway: at this mo¬ 
ment in the war—Wednesday, 
March 28, 1945—it was perhaps the 
most important city in Europe. In a 
back street close to the railway 
station, a three-storey, boxlike rea- 
brick school building housed the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces, SHAEF. 

In the first-floor classroom that he 
used for an offices Eisenhower had 
worked almost without pause all 


day. The room was small and spar¬ 
tan; blackout curtains hung at the 
two windows. On the desk were two 
black phones, one a special instru¬ 
ment for “scrambled” calls to Wash¬ 
ington and London. At 7^5 a.m. 
he had read Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery’s telegram seeking approval 
for a dash to the Elbe and Berlin. 
And now Eisenhower was making 
his decision on the strategy he 
would follow to the war’s end. 

Single Thrust e. Broad Front 

Months before, the Supreme 
Commander’s mission had been 
spelt out by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in one sentence: “You will 
enter the continent of Europe 
and, in conjunction with the other 


Condetued from "The Last Battle,” O 1966 by Cornelius Ryan, and 
puMished by Collins, London 
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Jnitcd Nations, undertake opera¬ 
tions aimed at the heart of Germany 
and the destruction of her armed 
forces.” Eisenhower had carried out 
this directive brilliandy, welding 
the troops of more than a dozen na¬ 
tions into the most awesome force 
in history. 

His armies had catapulted across 
the Rhine in 21 days and burst into 
the heart of Germany far ahead of 
schedule. Yet the unanticipated 
speed of these advances was now 
presenting the Supreme Comman¬ 
der with a series of complex com¬ 
mand decisions. 

Eisenhow.er had to tailor his plans 
to meet the new situation. This 
meant changing and redefining the 
roles of some armies, in particular 
Montgomery’s 21st Army Group. 
And Montgomery’s latest message 
made clear there were still vital 
differences of opinion between the 
two men. 

For months Montgomery and his 
superior, Chief of the Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff Field-Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke, had agitated for a specific 
strategy: a lightning-like single 
thrust into the heart of Germany. 
Almost immediately after the fall of 
Paris, Montgomery had put his plan 
to Eisenhower: ‘‘We have now 
reached a stage where one really 
powerful thrust towards Berlin is 
likely to get there and thus end the 
German war.” 

He suggested that the Anglo- 
American forces lacked the supply 
capabilities for two side-by-side 
ijo 
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drives into Germany. In his view 
there could be only one—^his own— 
and it would need “all the main¬ 
tenance resources, without qualifica¬ 
tion.” Other operations would have 
to get along with whatever logistical 
support remained. 

The plan was boldly imaginative. 
But it also involved a gamble. It 
might end in speedy and decisive 
victory—or total disaster. To the 
Supreme Commander, the risks far 
outweighed the chance of success. 
He felt that, “to sustain a powerful 
thrust deep into Germany,” it was 
essential first to open the ports of Le 
Havre anil Antwerp. 

His strategy was to advance on a 
broad front, to cross the Rhine and 
capture the great industrial valley 
of the Ruhr, before driving for “the 
main prize.” 

In the seven months, since the con¬ 
troversy had arisen, Eisenhower had 
not deviated from his strategic con¬ 
cept. Nor had Montgomery ceased 
to express his opinions on how, 
where and by whom the war should 
be won. 

On the heels of this disagreement 
an old controversy flared up again, 
supported by the British Press: a 
proposal to appoint a “Land Forces 
Commander,” sandwiched between 
Eisenhower and his army groups. 
As this “prompte-Montgbmery” 
campaign intensified, General Brad¬ 
ley blew up. He and General Patton 
both declared that in that event they 
would resign their commands. 
Never had there been such a rift in 
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the Anglo-American camp. The 
Supreme Commander finally found 
the situation intolerable, and to end 
the bickering he prepared a cable to 
Washington that said in effect, “It 
is either me or Monty.” Shocked 
and deflated, Montgomery sent 
Eisenhower a thoroughly soldierly 
dispatch. “Whatever your decision 
may be, you can rely on me lOO per 
cent,” the message said, and it was 
signed, “Your very devoted subor¬ 
dinate, Monty.” There the matter 
had ended—for the moment, any¬ 
how. 

Time of Decision 

Yet Montgomery still 'had his 
sights fixed on Berlin. On March 
27, in the absence of any clear-cut 
decision from the Supreme Com¬ 
mander, he had announced his own, 
in a message to Eisenhower; “To¬ 
day I issued orders to Army Com¬ 
manders for operations eastward ... 
My headquarters will move to 
Wesel, Munster, Wiedenbriick, 
Herford, Hanover, and thence by 
autobahn to Berlin, I hope.” 

This was a logical extension of 
agreed strategy—the Eisenhower 
plan for making the main thrust 
north of the Ruhr with Montgom¬ 
ery’s 2ist Army Group, approved by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
January. But as Eisenhower now 
saw it, the method by which he 
could most quickly achieve the 
defeat of Germany had changed 
radically. 

The unforeseen successes won by 


Bradley’s armies since early March, 
through good fortune and brilliant 
leadership, had produced dazzling 
results. Even before Montgomery’s 
assault across the Rhine, the U.S. 
First Army had captured the Rema- 
gen bridge and crossed the river. 
Farther south, Patton’s Third Army 
had slipped across almost unimpe¬ 
ded. Since then, Bradley’s forces 
had been on the rampage, and 
Bradley and his generals were now 
seeking a larger role in the final 
campaign. 

Before deciding which group 
would make the final massive drive 
to the east, Eisenhower had to con¬ 
sider a variety of factors. First, the 
Red Army: it was barely 38 miles 
from Berlin, on the Oder River, and 
had been regrouping there for more 
than two months—while British 
and American forces were still more 
than 200 miles away. Should the 
latter then try for the city at all? 
The Supreme Commander was re¬ 
luctant to enter into a contest with 
the Russians for Berlin. That might 
prove not only embarrassing for the 
loser but—in the event of an un¬ 
expected meeting between the on- 
rushing armies—catastrophic. Wars 
had been set off by less. Obviously 
co-ordination of movement had to 
be effected with the Russians, and 
quickly. 

Furthermore, one tactical prob¬ 
lem hung over Eisenhower like a 
thundercloud. In the great map 
room near his office, a carefully 
drawn intelligence chart showed the 
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“Reported National Redoubt”—a 
20,000-square-mile area of moun¬ 
tainous territory south of Munich, 
centring on Berchtesgaden and 
Hitler’s mountaintop hide-out. The 
map showed ammunition and 
chemical-warfare dumps; troop 
concentration points; fortified posi¬ 
tions ; even bombproof underground 
factories. 

For months, intelligence reports 
on this Alpenfestung had poured in. 
While they were all labelled “un¬ 
confirmed,” SHAEF’s intelligence 
chief, British Major-General Ken¬ 
neth W. D. Strong, commented: 
“The redoubt may not be there, but 
we have to take steps to prevent it 
being there.” 

To meet the threat, Bradley 
suggested that his army group split 
Germany in two by driving through 
the centre. This would “prevent 
German forces from withdrawing 
into the redoubt.” 

As the views of the SHAEF staff 
and U.S. field commanders piled up 
in Eisenhower’s office, there arrived 
a significant message from his su¬ 
perior, U.S. Chief of Staff General 
Marshall. It expressed concern about 
the National Redoubt and asked for 
Eisenhower’s views about pushing 
forward rapidly to “prevent the for¬ 
mation of any organized resistance 
areas.” Marshall also requested the 
Supreme Commander’s ideas about 
steps to be taken to establish liaison 
with the Russians. 

His carefully worded message 
clinched Eisenhower’s plans, and he 
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began drafting three cables. The 
first was a histbric and unpreceden¬ 
ted “personal message to Marshal 
Stalin.” It was the first direct contact 
between Moscow and SHAEF. 

“My immediate operations,” Ei¬ 
senhower told Stalin, “are designed 
to encircle and destroy the enemy 
defending the Ruhr. I estimate that 
this phase will end late in April or 
even earlier, and my next task will 
be to divide the remaining enemy 
forces by joining hands with your 
forces. 

“The best axis on which to 
effect this junction would be Erfurt- 
Leipzig-Dresden. It is along this 
axis that I propose to make my main 
effort. 

“Before deciding firmly on my 
plans, it is most important that they 
should be co-ordinated with yours 
both as to direction and timing. 
Could you tell me your intentions 
and how far the proposals outlined 
conform to your probable action?” 

Next he prepared cables for Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, and for Montgomery. 
Instead of making the major drive 
across northern Germany as origin¬ 
ally considered, Eisenhower had de¬ 
cided to strike directly across the 
centre of the country. The U.S. 
Ninth Army was reverting from 
Montgomery’s to Bradley’s com¬ 
mand. Bradley would now have the 
major role. After mopping up the 
Ruhr he would launch tne last offen¬ 
sive, aiming to put his forces in the 
Dresden area, almost 100 miles 
south of Berlin. 
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In all three of Eisenhower’s cables, 
there was one significant omission: 
There was no mention of Berlin. 

Madness and Bad Judgement 

Since assuming command of 
Germany’s Army Group Vistula on 
the Eastern front a week before, 
Colonel-General Heinrici had been 
constantly on the go, mapping out 
strategy with division commanders, 
visiting troops in their dugouts and 
bunkers. Intelligence reports indi¬ 
cated that the Russians might have 
three million men. Heinrici had 
about 300,000, most of them not 
battle-tested: units had been brought 
up to strength with splinter troops 
and the remnants of once-proud 
divisions long since destroyed. He 
was further handicapped by des¬ 
perate shortages of equipment and 
supplies. 

The Russians were beginning to 
construct bridges across the flood- 
swollen Oder and its marshy 
approaches. When the Germans 
floated mines down the river to de¬ 
stroy the pontoons, the Russians 
promptly countered by erecting pro¬ 
tective nets. Bombing was out or the 
question—the Luftwaffe had neither 
the aircraft nor the fuel for the job. 
The most they could provide were 
single planes for reconnaissance 
missions. There was only One way 
left to stop the Russians’ feverish 
bridge building: artillery, and 
Heinrici had precious little of that. 
So he had ordered anti-aircraft guns 
to be used as field equipment. It 
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meant less protection from Russian 
air attacks, but It helped. 

Whatever his private feelings, to 
his officers and men he was the un¬ 
intimidated, unbreakable Heinrici 
of legend, the man whose army had 
held firm in the long, bitter retreat 
from Moscow, often against odds of 
12 to one. True to character, he was 
still fighting the “madness and bad 
judgement’’ of the higher com¬ 
mand. A desperate effort to break 
through to the defenders of Kiistrin, 
the city encircled by the Russians, 
had proved disastrous. Yet in spite 
of Heinrici’s protests, another attack 
was ordered at Kiistrin—only to be 
smashed by Russian artillery fire. 

Even now, the day after, Hein¬ 
rici’s anger had not abated. As he 
waited for a telephone call to go 
through to General Staff headquar¬ 
ters at Zossen, he paced his office 
muttering, “Fiasco! Incredible 
losses, for absolutely nothing!” 

The phone rang. Heinrici’s face 
hardened as he listened. Abruptly 
he put down the phone, and to his 
astonished staff said quiedy, “Gu- 
derian is no longer chief of OKH 
[Army High Command]. Hider 
relieved him of command this after¬ 
noon.” 

Colonel-General Guderian’s dis¬ 
missal had followed one of the 
wildest scenes ever witnessed in the 
Reichskanzlei. At his midday 
conference the Fuhrer, seeking a 
scapegoat for the failure of the 
Kiistrin attack, had heaped abuse on 
the army commander involved, the 
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trcx)ps, Guderian and the entire 
Hieh Command. Guderian sudden¬ 
ly boiled. “Nonsense!” he splut¬ 
tered. “This is nonsense 1 ” 

Facing each other, beyond reason¬ 
able discussion, Guderian and Hit¬ 
ler engaged in such a furious and 
terrifying exchange that officers and 
aides stood frozen with shock. Hit¬ 
ler, lashing out at the General Staff, 
called them “spineless,” “fools” and 
“fatheads.” They had constantly 
“misled,” “misinformed” and 
“tricked” him. 

Guderian challenged the use of 
the words. Had General Gehlen in 
his intelligence estirtiate, which Hit¬ 
ler had called rubbish^ “misin¬ 
formed” when he warned about the 
massive strength of the Russians? 
“No!” roared Guderian. 

Finally a horrified staff officer 
grabbed Guderian and pulled him to 
one side, while others administered 
to Hitler, who had slumped, exhaus¬ 
ted, into a chair. With difficulty 
Guderian was persuaded to leave the 
room. When he returned 15 minutes 
later. Hitler was conducting the 
conference as though nothing had 
happened. He said coldly, “Colonel- 
General Guderian, your physical 
health requires that you immediate¬ 
ly take six weeks' convalescent 
leave.” 

The last of Hidcr’s big-name gen¬ 
erals was gone; with him went the 
last vestiges of sound judgement in 
the German High Command. Now 
there would be no outspoken Gu¬ 
derian to back up Heinrici when he 


saw Hider to discuss the problems 
of the Oder front. He was to see the 
Fiihrer for a full-dress conference 
on Wednesday, April 4. 

Beginnings of a Bitter Debate 

It was Good Friday, March 30, 
the beginning of the Easter week¬ 
end. President Roosevelt had ar¬ 
rived for a stay in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and crowds stood in the 
hot sun waiting to greet him. At 
the President’s first appearance a 
murmur of surprise swept the on¬ 
lookers. 

He was being carried from the 
train in the arms of a Secret Service 
man, almost inert, his body sagging. 
There was no jaunty wave, no good- 
humoured joke—to many, Roosevelt 
seemed almost comatose, only 
vaguely aware of what was happen¬ 
ing. Shocked, the people watched in 
silence as the Presidential limousine 
moved slowly away. 

In London, Winston Churchill, 
cigar jutting from his mouth, waved 
to onlookers as he prepared to leave 
by car for Chequers. Despite his 
cneerful appearance Churchill was 
worried and angry. Among his 
papers was a copy of “SCAF 252,” 
Eisenhower’s cable to Stalin. For the 
first time in almost three years of 
close co-operation, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was furious with the General. 
Under this new plan he believed 
that British forces “might be con¬ 
demned to an almost static role in 
the north.” And he was haunted by 
the danger involved in “neglecting 
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Berlin and leaving it to the Rus¬ 
sians.” Cables flew back and forth 
between the top military men in 
London, Washington and SHAEF, 
as a vitriolic debate built up about 
SCAF 252. 

It was a critical period. Churchill 
did not know how ill Roosevelt was, 
but for some time he had been 
puzzled and uneasy about his cor¬ 
respondence with the President. He 
later put it, “In my long telegrams I 
thought I was talking to my trusted 
friend and colleague, but I was no 
longer being fully heard by him. 
These were costly weeks for all.” 

Even more worrying was the 
rapid political deterioration between 
the West and Russia. Churchill’s 


May 

suspicions about Stalin’s postwar 
aims had grown steadily since the 
Big Three met at Yalta in February. 
The Soviet Premier had contemp¬ 
tuously disregarded the promises 
made there; nearly every day now, 
new and ominous trends appeared. 

Eastern Europe was slowly being 
swallowed up by the U.S.S.R.; 
Anglo-American bombers, landing 
behind Red Army lines because of 
fuel or mechanical problems, were 
being interned along with their 
crew^s; air bases and facilities prom¬ 
ised by Stalin for the use of Amer¬ 
ican bombers had been suddenly 
denied; the Russians, granted free 
access to liberated prisoner-of-war 
camps in we.stern Germany for the 
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repatriation of their troops, refused 
similar permission to Western rep¬ 
resentatives to enter, evacuate or 
aid Anglo-American soldiers in 
Eastern European camps. Worse, 
Stalin had alleged that “Soviet ex¬ 
prisoners of war in U.S. camps were 
subjected to unfair treatment and 
unlawful persecutions, including 
beatings.” 

Meanwhile, in Reims, a harassed 
Eisenhower was still answering 
cables and re-explaining his posi¬ 
tion. “I have always insisted that the 
northern attack would be the prin¬ 
cipal effort in the isolation of the 
Ruhr,” he cabled to Marshall, “but 
from the very beginning 'my plan 
has been to link up primary and 


secondary efforts and then make one 
great thrust to the eastward. May I 
point out that Berlin itself is no 
longer a particularly important ob¬ 
jective. Its usefulness to the German 
has been largely destroyed and even 
his government is preparing to 
move to another area.” 

But Churchill was writing a his¬ 
toric plea that was the antithesis of 
these words. “If the enemy's posi¬ 
tion should weaken,as you evidently 
expect, why should we not cross the 
Elbe and advance as far eastward as 
possible? This has an important 
political bearing, as the Russian 
army seems certain to enter Vienna 
and overrun Austria. If we deliber¬ 
ately leave Berlin to them, even if 
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it should be in our grasp, the double 
event may strengthen their convic¬ 
tion, already apparent, that they 
have done everything. 

“Further, I do not consider my¬ 
self that Berlin has lost its military 
and certainly not its political signifi¬ 
cance. Whilst Berlin remains under 
the German flag, it cannot in my 
opinion fail to the most decisive 
point in Germany.” 

In Moscow, as darkness fell, an 
American general and a British ad¬ 
miral met the Soviet premier and 
delivered Eisenhower’s message. 
The conference was brief. Stalin 
“was impressed with the direction 
of the attack in central Germany” 
and he thought “Eisenhower’s main 
effort was a good one.” He felt too 
that the Germans’ “last stand would 
probably be in western Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Bavaria.” He promised a 
reply within 24 hours. 

Moments after his visitors left, 
Stalin phoned Marshal Zhukov and 
Marshal Koniev. He spoke tersely: 
the two commanders were to fly to 
Moscow immediately for an urgent 
conference the following day, Easter 
Sunday. Stalin had decided that the 
Western Allies were lying; he was 
quite sure Eisenhower planned to 
race the Red Army for Berlin. 

Men of No Remorse 

The 1,000-miie flight to Moscow 
from the front had neen long and 
tiring. Marshal Zhukov sat back 
weai^y in his field-grey staff car as it 
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entered the Kremlin’s fortress walls. 
Immediately '’behind Zhukov, in 
another army car, was Marshal 
Koniev. Moments later the two 
men were being taken by lift to 
Stalin’s first-floor offices. They chat¬ 
ted affably together. A casual ob¬ 
server might have thought them 
close friends. In truth, they were 
bitter rivals. 

Zhukov and Koniev, 49 and 48, 
had reached the peak of their pro¬ 
fession. Each was a tough, prag¬ 
matic perfectionist. Zhukov—snort, 
stocky, mild-looking—was idolized 
by the public. Yet there were those 
who saw him as a monster. He had 
begun his career as a private in the 
Tsar’s Imperial Dragoons, joined 
the revolutionaries in 1917 and 
fought the anti-Bolsheviks feroci¬ 
ously. Gifted with a brilliant imag¬ 
ination and a flair for command, by 
1941 he had risen to chief of the 
Soviet General Staff. Known as “the 
soldier’s soldier,” he had a reputa¬ 
tion for leniency with enlisted men. 
But with senior commanders who 
failed to measure up, he was a harsh 
disciplinarian. 

Once during the Polish campaign 
of 1944, Zhukov stood watching 
65th Army troops advance. Viewing 
the scene through binoculars, he 
suddenly yelled: “The corps com¬ 
mander and the commander of the 
44th Rifle Division—penal bat¬ 
talion I” A subordinate’s pleading 
saved the corps commander, but the 
other offending general was imme¬ 
diately reduced in rank, sent to the 
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front lines, and ordered to lead a 
suicidal attack. He was killed 
almost instantly, Zhukov thereupon 
recommended Russia’s highest mili¬ 
tary award, Hero of the Soviet 
Union, for the fallen officer. 

Zhukov himself was a Hero of the 
Soviet Union three times over—his 
arch-competitor, Koniev,only twice. 
But while Zhukov’s fame had 
spread, Koniev remained virtually 
unknown, and the anonymity ran¬ 
kled. He was a tall, gruff, vigorous 
man whose career in some respects 
had paralleled the other man’s. The 
rank and file knew him as a stern 
commander but, unlike Zhukov, he 
was considerate of his officers. 

On the battlefield he could be bar¬ 
baric. During one phase of the 
Dnieper campaign, after his troops 
had surrounded several German 
divisions, Koniev demanded their 
immediate surrender. When the 
Germans refused he ordered his 
sabre-wielding Cossacks to attack. 
“We let the Cossacks cut for as long 
as they wished,’’ he said. “They 
even hacked off the hands of those 
who raised them to surrender.’’ In 
this respect at least, Zhukov and 
Koniev saw cye-to-eye: they could 
not forget Nazi atrocities. For Ger¬ 
mans they had neither mercy nor 
remorse. 

Midway along the red-carpeted 

* Much of this Soviet material was obtained 
in Moscow. The Soviet Government allowed 
the author to interview participant*)—from mar¬ 
shals to privates—in the battle for Berlin. In 
addition, given access to military archives, the 
author was allowed to copy and take out of 
Russia voluminous documentation, including 
battle maps, photographs and military histories. 
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corridor, the escorting officers 
ushered Zhukov and Koniev into a 
conference room. It was high-ceil- 
inged, narrow and almost filled by 
a long, highly polished mahogany 
table surrounded by chairs. Two 
heavy chandeliers with clear, un¬ 
frosted bulbs blazed over the table. 
At one end of the room double doors 
led to Stalin’s private office. 

Within minutes the members of 
the State Defence Committee filed 
into the room—the seven most im¬ 
portant men, after Stalin, in the 
U.S.S.R. As they took chairs, the 
doors to the Premier’s office opened 
and the short, stocky figure of Stalin 
appeared. He was simply dressed in 
a mustard-coloured uniform, with¬ 
out epaulettes or rank insignia; his 
trousers were tucked into soft, black 
knee-length boots. He wasted little 
time in formalities but asked Zhu¬ 
kov and Koniev a few questions 
about conditions on the front, then 
abruptly got to the jxiint. 

In his low voice, characterized 
by the peculiar singsong accent of 
Georgia, Stalin said quietly and 
with great effect: “The soyuzn 'tch}(i 
—^little allies—intend to get to Ber¬ 
lin ahead of the Red Army.” He 
had received information about 
Anglo-American plans, and it was 
clear that “their intentions are less 
than ‘allied.’ ’’ Turning to General 
Shtemenko, he said, “Read the 
report.”* 

Shtemenko stood up. Eisenhow¬ 
er’s forces planned to surround and 
destroy the Ruhr concentrations of 
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"fVHO WILL TAKE BERUN?'^ 


the enemy, he announced, then ad¬ 
vance to Leipzig and Dresden. But 
just “on the way’’ they intended to 
take Berlin. All of this “will look 
like helping the Red Army.’’ But it 
was known that taking Berlin be¬ 
fore the arrival of Soviet troops was 
“Eisenhower’s main aim.’’ 

Stalin turned to his two marshals. 
“So,’’ he said softly, “who will take 
Berlin? We or the Allies?’’ 

Koniev was the first to answer. 
“We will,’’ he said. 

“So,’’ Stalin said with ponderous 
humour, “is that the sort of fellow 
you are?’’ Then in an instant he was 
once more cold and businesslike, 
stabbing out questions. How was 
Koniev prepared to capture Berlin 
in time? “Wouldn’t a great regroup¬ 
ing of your forces be necessary?’’ 

Zhukov interrupted: “The men 
of my front need no regrouping. 
They are ready now. We are aimed 
direcdy at Berlin. We are the short-, 
est distance from Berlin. We will 
take Berlin.’’ 

Stalin looked at the two men in 
silence, a slight smile flickering over 
his face. He was up to his old tricks, 
pitting one against the other. “Very 
well,’’ he said mildly. “You will 
both stay in Moscow and, with the 
General Staff, prepare your plans, I 
expect them within 48 hours.’’ And 
with a brief nod he left the room. 

By 8 p.m. a carefully detailed 
reply to Eisenhower’s cable was dis¬ 
patched. “Your plan entirely coin¬ 
cides with the plan of the Soviet 
High Commana,” Stalin said. He 


fully agreed that the link-up of 
forces should be in the Leipzig- 
Dresden area, for the “main blow of 
the Soviet forces’’ would be made 
“in that direction.’’ The date of the 
Red Army’s attack would be “ap 
proximately the second half of 
May.’’ The most important part of 
the Soviet Premier’s message came 
in the third paragraph, where he im¬ 
planted a certain impression. “Ber¬ 
lin,’’ he stated, “has lost its former 
strategic importance.’’ In fact, it 
had become so unimportant that 
“the Soviet High Command there¬ 
fore plans to allot secondary forces 
in the direction of Berlin.” 

The following day Churchill re¬ 
ceived a copy of Stalin’s message 
to Eisenhower. Its contents, he be¬ 
lieved, were highly suspicious. He 
cabled Eisenhower, “I am all the 
more impressed with the impor¬ 
tance of entering Berlin.” Churchill 
added fervently that he now deemed 
it “highly important that we should 
shake hands with the Russians as far 
to the east as possible.” 

With Searchlight and 
Smoke Screen 

Desperately aware of immense 
logistical problems that must be 
solved quickly, weeks earlier than 
anticipated, Zhukov and Koniev 
had worked round the clock. On 
Tuesday, April 3, within the 48- 
hour deadline, they once again saw 
Stalin. 

Zhukov presented his plan first. 
He had been considering the attack 
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for months and had the projected 
moves of his massive group of ar¬ 
mies—768,100 men—at his finger¬ 
tips. His main attack would take 
place, he said, from the 44-kilo¬ 
metre-long bridgehead over^ the 
Oder, west of Kiistrin. No less than 
four field and two tank armies 
would be thrown into his main 
thrust. He planned to open his 
assault with a stupefying barrage 
from some 11,000 artillery pieces. 
Launching his offensive in the pre¬ 
dawn hours, he intended to blind 
and demoralize the Germans by 
turning upon them at the very in¬ 
stant of attack the fierce glare of 140 
high-powered anti-aircraft search¬ 
lights beamed directly at their posi¬ 
tions. He fully expected his plan to 
result in massacre. 

Koniev’s plan, equally monumen¬ 
tal, was more complex. At their 
closest point his forces were more 
than 75 miles south-east of the city. 
But Koniev had craftily massed his 
tank armies on the right so that 
when a breakthrough was achieved 
he could wheel north-west and 
strike out for Berlin, perhaps slip 
ping into the city ahead of Zhukov. 
This was his idea, but instead of 
showing all his cards he stuck to 
operational details. His plans called 
for a dawn attack across the Neisse, 
under the protection of a heavy 
smoke screen. Into the assault he 
planned to hurl five field and two 
tank armies—511,700 men. He was 
requesting the same incredible artil¬ 
lery density as Zhukov—^250 guns 
186 
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per kilometre, approximately one 
cannon for every 13 feet of front. 
Needing two more armies than he 
now had, Konicv would have to 
gamble: begin the attack while re¬ 
inforcements were still en route to 
his front, then commit them the 
moment they arrived. 

Having listened to the two prop 
ositions, Stalin approved them lx>tn. 
To Zhukov went the responsibility 
of capturing Berlin. Koniev was to 
attack on the same day, destroy the 
enemy along the southern fringes of 
Berlin, then let his armies flood west 
for a meeting with the Americans. 
Though it appeared he had been 
relegated to a supportingToie, Ko¬ 
niev was elated. “Stalin did not say 
anything,” he recalled, “but the pos¬ 
sibility of a show of initiative was 
tacitly assumed.” Koniev thought 
he had the green light to Berlin—if 
he could make it. 

Immediately the marshals’ plans 
were incorporated into formal mrcc- 
tives. The next morning the rival 
commanders, orders in hand, drove 
out in a swirling fog to Moscow air¬ 
port, each eager to reach his head¬ 
quarters. For security reasons, the 
written directives were undated, but 
Zhukov and Koniev had been given 
the word by Stalin himself. The at¬ 
tack on Berlin would begin on Mon¬ 
day, April 16—a full month earlier 
than the date Stalin had given 
Eisenhower. 

Even as Zhukoy and Koniev be¬ 
gan feverish preparations to hurl 13 
armies at Berlin, Adolf Hitler had ! 
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one of his famous intuitive flashes. 
The massing of the Russian ar¬ 
mies at Kiistrin, directly opposite 
the capital, was nothing more than 
a mighty feint, he concluded. The 
main Soviet offensive would be 
aimed at Prague in the south—^not 
at Berlin. 

The Fuhrer issued a fateful direc¬ 
tive. He ordered the transfer south 
of three veteran panzer units: Hein- 
rici’s best, the very force he had been 
counting on to nlunt the Russian 
drive. 

An Unbelievable Underworld 

Heinrici’s car moved slowly 
through the rubble of Berlin, mak¬ 
ing for the Reichskanzlei and the 
3 p.m. full-dress meeting ordered 
by Hitler. Crazily leaning buildings 
threatened to collapse at any mo¬ 
ment, making every street a danger. 
Water gurgled from immense bomb 
craters; escaping gas flared from 
ruptured mains; all over the city, 
areas were cordoned off and mark¬ 
ed: ”Achtung! MinenT* to signify 
the location of still-unexploded land¬ 
mines. 

Although other buildings on the 
Wilhclmstrasse were in ruins, noth¬ 
ing about the Reichskanzlei ap¬ 
peared to have changed. Outside, 
faultlessly dressed SS sentries 
snapped to attention as Heinrici and 
his operations chief. Colonel Eis- 
mann, entered. An SS officer in¬ 
formed them that the meeting 
would take place in the FUhrerbun- 
kcr. Heinrici had heard that a vast 


labyrinth of underground installa¬ 
tions existed * here. Following a 
guide, he and Eismann walked 
down to the basement and out into 
the enclosed gardens at the back, 
thence to an oblong blockhouse 
piarded by two sentries. As the 
heavy steel door clanged shut be¬ 
hind them, Heinrici was always to 
remember, “We stepped into an 
unbelievable underworld.” 

At the bottom of a winding con¬ 
crete staircase two young SS officers 
received them in a brilliantly lit 
foyer. Courteously their coats were 
taken and then, with equal cour¬ 
tesy, Heinrici and Eismann were 
searched. Since the attempt on Hit¬ 
ler’s life in July, the Fiihrer’s per¬ 
sonal guards had allowed no one 
near him without first subjecting the 
visitor to a sear'ch. 

They were shown into a long nar¬ 
row corridor, the first section of 
which had been converted into a 
comfortable lounge. A tall, elegandy 
dressed SS officer offered them re¬ 
freshments. Other conference mem¬ 
bers began to arrive, among them 
Hinunler, Admiral Doenitz, and 
the man reputed to be Hider’s 
closest confidant, Martin Bormann. 
As Himmler started across the room 
towards him, Heinrici tensed. “I 
want nothing to do with that man,” 
he growled to Eismann. Then the 
smooth-talking General Krebs, Gu- 
derian’s successor, came over. Doe¬ 
nitz, Field-Marshal Keitel and 
Bormann joined them, and listened 
as Heinrici mentioned some of his 
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problems. All three promised their 
support when Heinrici made his 
presentation to Hitler. 

More and more officers and 
were filing into the already crowded 
corridor. In the packed room Hein¬ 
rici now stood silent, listening im¬ 
passively to the din of conversation 
—for the most part trivial small talk. 
The room and its atmosphere Were 
stifling and unreal. Now Hitler’s 
adjutant, General Burgdorf, waved 
the group into silence. “Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,” he said, “the Fiihrer 
is coming.” 

While Bombs Fall 

“Gustav ! Gustav! ” Radios sput¬ 
tered out the warning code for Tem- 
pelhof as the planes approached the 
district. Another citywide saturation 
raid had begun. 

Earth erupted. Glass ripped 
through the air. Chunks of concrete 
smashed down into the streets, and 
tornadoes of dust whirled up from a 
hundred places, covering the city in 
a dark-grey choking cloud. Men and 
women stumbled and clawed their 
way into shelters. Ruth Piepho 
looked up and saw the bombers 
coming over in waves, “like an 
assembly line.” In the Krupp 
and Dnickenmuller plant, French 
forced-labourer Jacques Delaunay 
dropped the ghasdy remnant of a 
human arm he had just recovered 
from the battle-scarred tank he was 
overhauling, and ran for shelter. 

In the Sieges Allee the marble 
statues of old Prussian rulers rocked 

fpO 


and groaned on^their pedestals; the 
crucifix held aloft by one shattered 
against the bust of another. Near by 
in Skagerrak Square, police ran for 
cover, leaving the swaying body of 
a suicide still hanging from a tree. 

A shower of incendiaries smashed 
through the roof of Wing B of the 
Lehrterstrasse prison and set off a 
dozen flaring magnesium fires on 
the first floor. Prisoners, turned 
loose to fight the flames, stumbled 
through the acrid smoke with buck¬ 
ets of sand. The prisoner from Cell 
244 suddenly stopped, staring at the 
man from Cell 247. Then the two 
embraced. The brothers Herbert 
and Kurt Kosney—both unwitting¬ 
ly implicated in the July 20 plot td 
kill Hitler—had discovered they 
were in the same prison. 

Fourteen-year-old Rudolf Reschke 
had only time enough to see that the 
planes glinted like silver in the sky 
—too high for the game of tag he 
liked to play with the strafing fight¬ 
ers. Then nis mother, yelling and 
nearly hysterical, dragged him 
down into the cellar where his nine- 
year-old sister, Christa, sat shiver¬ 
ing. The whole shelter seemed to be 
shaking. Plaster fell from the ceiling 
and the walls; the lights flickered 
and went out. 

Frau Reschke and Christa began 
to pray aloud. The noise of the 
bombing was getting worse. The 
Reschkes had been through many 
raids, but nothing like this. Frau 
Reschke, her arms round both chil¬ 
dren, began to sob. Suddenly Rudolf 
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was angry with the planes for mak¬ 
ing his mother frightened—and for 
the first time he felt frightened him¬ 
self. With some embarrassment he 
discovered that he was crying, too. 

Before his mother could detain 
him, Rudolf rushed out, ran up the 
stairs, headed straight for his room 
and his collection of toy soldiers. 
He chose the most imposing figure 
among them, with distinct features 
painted on its china face. He went 
to the kitchen and took down his 
mother’s heavy meat chopper. Ob¬ 
livious now 01 the air raid, Rudolf 
went outside, laid the figure on the 
ground and with one stroke chopped 
off its head. “There! ” he said. Tears 
still staining his face, he looked 
down with satisfaction upon the 
severed head of Adolf Hitler. 

“It Must All Come to an End” 

The Fuhrer came shuffling into 
the bunker corridor — half-bent, 
dragging his left foot, the left arm 
shaking uncontrollably. Although 
he was five feet eight and a half 
inches tail, now, with head and 
body twisted to the left, he looked 
much smaller. The eyes that ad¬ 
mirers had called “magnetic” were 
feverish and red. His face was puffy, 
its colour a blotchy, faded grey. A 
.pair of pale-green spectacles dangled 

* The rapid deterioration of Hitler's health 
and his palsied condition were, the doctors who 
attended him said later, partly psychogenic, 
partly caused by the matmer in which he lived. 
Hitler hardljr ever sle^t: night and day had 
little distinction for him. In addition, he was 
slowly being poisoned by the indiscriminate use 
of drugs, administered in massive injections by 
his favourite physician. 


from his right hand; bright light 
bothered him now.Hcinrici thought 
he “looked like a man who had not 
more than 24 hours to live. He was 
a walking corpse.”* 

Slowly, as though in pain. Hitler 
shuffled to his place at the table in 
the small conference room. To Eis- 
mann he seemed to crumple “like a 
sack into the armchair, not uttering 
a word.” 

Hitler nodded, put on his green 
glasses, and gestured to Hejnrici to 
begin. The general got straight to 
the point. “My Fuhrer,” he said, “I 
must tell you that the enemy is pre¬ 
paring an attack of unusual force. 
At this moment they are preparing 
in these areas.” On Hitler’s own 
map, Heinrici slowly ran his finger 
along the 75-mile central section of 
the Oder front, touching on the 
cities where he expected the heaviest 
blows. 

He described how he had juggled 
forces to concentrate strength at 
those points. He entertained no 
doubts that “the main attack will 
hit the central area.” But,said Hein¬ 
rici flatly, “While Busse’s Ninth 
Army is now in better shape than it 
was, Manteuflel’s Third Panzer 
Army is in no state yet to fight at 
all. I must warn you that we can 
accept its weak condition only as 
long as the Oder remains flooded.” 

The men in the room listened 
attentively, if a little uneasily. 
Not since Guderian’s departure 
had anyone spoken so frankly at 
a Hitler conference. 
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Now Hcinrici turned to the mat- Hitler looked at the papers as each 
ter of the garrison holding out at was handed over and seemed im- 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, which like the pressed. Finally, to the astonish- 
ill-fated Kiistrin had been declared ment of most of those in the room, 
a fortress. Heinrici felt the troops he said, “Krebs, I believe the gen- 
there were being sacrificed to Hit- eral’s opinion on Frankfijirt is 

ler’s “fortress” mania. “I believe we sound. Make out the necessary 

should abandon the defence of orders and give them to me today.” 
Frankfurt and bring the troops In the stunned silence there was a 
out.” commotion in the corridor, and the 

Suddenly Hitler looked up and vast bulk of Reichsmarschal Her- 
uttered his first words since the mann Goering filled the conference¬ 
meeting began. He said harshly, “I room, doorway. He heartily greet- 

refuse to accept this.” Taking an in- ed those present, shook Hitler’s 
tense interest now, he began asking hand vigorously and squeezed in 
about the garrison’s strength, sup- at the table. After Krebs had 
plies and ammunition. Heinrici brought him quickly up-to-date on 
gave him the answers, taking re- Heinrici’s briefing, Goering got up 
ports and statistics from Eismann. and, placing both hands on the map 
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table, leaned towards Hitler. Smil¬ 
ing with obvious good humour, he 
said, “I must tell you a story . . 

He got no further. Hitler sat sud¬ 
denly bolt upright, then jerked him¬ 
self to his feet. Words poured from 
his mouth in a scarcely understand¬ 
able torrent. “Before our eyes,” re¬ 
called Eismann, “he went into a 
volcanic rage.” 

His fury had nothing to do with 
Goering. It was a diatribe against 
his generals for deliberately refusing 
to understand him on the tactical 
use of forts. “Again and again,” he 
yelled, “forts have fulfilled their 
purpose throughout the war. This 
was proved at Posen, Btfeslau and 
Schneidemiihl. How many Russians 


were pinned down by them? His¬ 
tory has proved me right. My order 
to defend a fort to the last man is 
right!” Then, looking squarely at 
Heinrici, he screamed, “That’s why 
Frankfurt is to retain its status as a 
fort I ” 

As suddenly as it had begun, the 
tirade ended. But Hitler, though ; 
weak with exhaustion, could no ' 
longer sit still. He seemed to have ' 
lost all control of himself. “His en¬ 
tire body trembled,” Eismann re¬ 
called. “His hands, in which he was 
holding some pencils, flew wildly up 
and down, the pencils beating on 
the arms of the chair. Hitler gave 
the impression of being mentally 
deranged. It was all so unreal— 
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especially the thought that the fate 
of an entire people lay in the hands 
of this human ruin.” 

Quietly, patiently — almost as 
though the maniacal outburst had 
not occurred—Heinrici went over 
all the arguments again, underlin¬ 
ing every reason for abandoning 
Frankfurt. Hider only made tired 
gestures with his hands as he dis¬ 
missed each argument. 

There now approached what 
Heinrici regarded as the crisis of the 
meeting. He knew only one way to 
express himself: with the unvar¬ 
nished truth. “I must tell you,” he 
said, “that since the transfer south 
of the three panzer unit^, all my 
troops—good and bad—must be 
used as front-line troops. There are 
no reserves. None.” He paused, all 
eyes upon him. “My Fiihrer, the 
fact is that, at best, we can hold out 
for just a few days. Then it must all 
come to an end.” 

There was dead silence. Goering 
was the first to break it. “My Fiih- 
rer,” he announced, “I will place 
immediately at your disposal 100,000 
Luftwaffe men. They will report to 
the Oder front in a few days.” 

Himmler glanced owlishly up at 
Goering, his arch-rival, then at Hit¬ 
ler as if sampling the reaction. “My 
Fiihrer,” he said, “the SS has the 
honour to furnish 25,000 fighters for 
the Oder front.” 

They were volunteering un¬ 
trained, unequipped, unqualified 
forces from their own private em¬ 
pires, in a sort of ghastly auction— 


bidding against one another not to 
save Germany but to impress Hitler. 

A chorus of voices sounded as 
each man tried to suggest other 
forces that might be available. Doc- 
nitz had offered to release 12,000 
sailors from their ships and rush 
them to the Oder. It appeared that 
another 13,000 troops could be 
scraped up from the so-called reserve 
army. With that. Hitler turned to 
Heinrici. “There,” he said. “You 
have 150,000 men—about 12 divi¬ 
sions. There arc your reserves.” The 
auction was over. 

“But these men,” said Heinrici, 
struggling to preserve his control, 
“are not combat-trained. They have 
been in rear areas, in offices or on 
ships, in maintenance work at Luft¬ 
waffe bases. They have never seen a 
■'Russian. I tell you, all these men 
will be useless at the front! Use¬ 
less!” 

As the others fumed Hider 
seemed to have grown icily calm. 
He waved his hand over the Russian 
positions on the Oder. “All of this,” 
he announced in an exhausted, 
bored voice, “is merely a support at¬ 
tack in order to confuse. The main 
thrust of the enemy will not be 
directed at Berlin—but there.” Dra¬ 
matically he placed a finger on 
Prague. “Conseouendy, the Army 
Group Vistula should well able 
to withstand the secondary attacks.” 

Heinrici stared unbelievingly. Fi¬ 
nally he said, “Mv Fiihrer, I have 
completed everytning possible to 
prepare for the attack. I cannot do 
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anything about the terrible losses we 
must surely sustain. It is my duty to 
make that clear. It is also my duty to 
tell you that I cannot guarantee that 
the attack can be repelled.” 

Hitler came suddenly to life. 
Struggling to his feet, he pounded 
on the table. “Faith!” he yelled. 
“Faith and strong belief in success 
will make up for all these insuffi¬ 
ciencies I I tell you, Colonel-General, 
if you are conscious of the fact that 
this battle should be won, it will be 
wont If your troops are given the 
same belief—then you will achieve 
the greatest success of the war!” 

Heinrici, white-faced, gathered 
his papers and handed them to Eis- 
mann. The two officers took their 
leave, climbed the bunker stairs and 
went out into the garden. “It’s no 
use,” Heinrici said wearily. “You 
might just as well try to bring the 
moon down to earth.” He looked up 
at the heavy smoke palls over the 
city and repeated softly to himself, 
“It’s all for nothing. All for 
nothing.” 

The Great Armada 

“Naturally,” ran the last para¬ 
graph of General Eisenhower’s 
latest cable to Churchill, “if at any 
moment Eclipse conditions [ a Ger¬ 
man collapse or surrender] should 
come about anywhere along the 
front we would rush forward and 
Berlin would be included in our im¬ 
portant targets.” It was as much of 
a commitment as the Supreme 
Commander was willing to make. 
ig8 
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But it did not satisfy the British, 
whose suspicions had been aroused 
by Stalin’s cable. For while the 
Generalissimo had stated that he 
planned to begin his offensive in the 
middle of May, he had not indicated 
when he intended to launch his 
“secondary forces’’ in the direction 
of Berlin. Thus it still seemed to the 
British Chiefs of Staff that Berlin 
should be captured as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Further, they believed it 
would be “appropriate for the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff to give Eisen¬ 
hower guidance on the matter.’’ 

The reply from General Marshall 
firmly and decisively ende;d the dis¬ 
cussion. “Such pyschological and 
political advantages as would result 
from the possible capture of Berlin 
ahead of the Russians,’’ he said, 
should not override the imperative 
military consideration, which in our 
opinion is the destruction and dis¬ 
membering of the German armed 
forces.’’ 

Marshall ended with an unequi¬ 
vocal endorsement of the Supreme 
Commander: “Only Eisenhower is 
in a position to know how to fight 
his battle and to exploit to the full 
the changing situation.’* 

At this point Churchill decided to 
end the controversy before there was 
further deterioration of the Allied 
relationship. He informed President 
Roosevelt that he considered the 
affair closed. “To prove my sincer¬ 
ity,’’ he cabled the President, “I 
will use one of rriy very few Latin 
quotations: Amantium irae amoris 
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integratio Translated, it meant, 
“Lovers’ quarrels arc a renewal of 
love.” 

While the controversy over stra¬ 
tegic objectives had been taking 
place behind the scenes, the men of 
the Anglo-American forces had been 
driving deeper by the hour into Ger¬ 
many. Never in the history of war¬ 
fare had so many nien moved so 
fast. All along the front the drive 
was taking on the proportions of a 
giant contest as the armies concen¬ 
trated on gaining the banks of the 
Elbe, to secure the bridgeheads for 
the last victorious dash that would 
end the war. 

With the British in the north and 
General Devers’ U.S. Sixth Army 
Group in the south holding the 
flanks, Bradley was driving furious¬ 
ly through Germany’s centre, to¬ 
wards Leipzig and Dresden. In the 
north-to-south line-up of U.S. 
armies Simpson’s Ninth was the 
shortest distance from the Elbe, and 
it looked to commanders as if Brad¬ 
ley had given Simpson the go-ahead 
for the dash that, by its very 
momentum, should take U.S. forces 
to Berlin. 

Along the Ninth Army’s 50-odd 
miles of front, Major-General 
White’s Second Armoured Division 
was spearheading the drive. The 
division was one of the largest for¬ 
mations on the Western front. With 
' its tanks, sclf-propllcd guns, ar¬ 
moured cars, bulldozers, trucks, 
jeeps and artillery it formed a 
stream more than 72 miles long; it 


took nearly 12 hours to pass a given 
point. This ponderous armoured 
force was running ahead of every 
other unit of the Ninth Army— 
with one notable exception. 

On its right flank, tenaciously 
acing the Second mile for mile and 
ghting all the way, was a wildly 
assorted collection of vehicles 
crammed with troops. From the air 
it bore no resemblance to either an 
armoured or an infantry division. 
In fact, but for a number of U.S. 
Army trucks interspersed among its 
columns, it might easily have been 
mistaken for a German convoy. 
Major-General Macon’s highly in¬ 
dividualistic 83rd Infantry Division, 
the Rag-Tag Circus, was going hell- 
for-leather towards the Elbe in cap¬ 
tured booty. 

Every enemy unit or town that 
surrenacred or was captured sub¬ 
scribed its quota of rolling stock for 
the division, usually at gunpoint. 
Every newly acquired vehicle got a 
quick coat of olive-green paint and 
a U.S. star slapped on its side; then 
it joined the 83rd. 

If their compatriots were confused 
by the 83rd’s vehicles, the Germans 
were even more so. As the division 
rushed pell-mell towards the Elbe, 
Major Kohler heard the insistent 
blowing of a car horn. “This Mer¬ 
cedes came up behind us,” he re¬ 
called, “and then began passing 
everything on the road.” As it 
passed, the Americans saw with 
astonishment that it was a chauf¬ 
feur-driven German staff car with a 
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full load of officers. A burst of 
machine-gun fire stopped the ve¬ 
hicle, and the bewildered Germans 
were taken prisoner in the middle of 
what they had supposed to be one of 
their own columns. 

Opposition to the advancing ar¬ 
mies was completely unpredictable. 
Many areas capitulated without fir¬ 
ing a shot. In some small cities the 
silence of surrender in one area 
would be suddenly shattered by the 
din of fierce fighting a few streets 
away. 

Lunch with the Reichsmarschal 

His defences were planned down 
to the last detail, his tactics com¬ 
mitted to memory by his officers. 


Now, at Army Group Vistula head¬ 
quarters, Hcinrici was ready for 
battle. 

Behind his first Hauptf^ampflinie 
—the main line of resistance—Hein- 
rici had developed a second line. 
Just before the expected Russian 
artillery barrage, Heinrici had told 
his commanders, he would order the 
evacuation of the front line. Imme¬ 
diately all troops would retreat to 
the second Haupt^ampflinie. 

It was Hein rid’s stratagem of let¬ 
ting the Russians “hit an empty 
bag.” The ruse had worked in the 
past, and Heinrici was counting on 
its success again. 

The trick, as always, was to deter¬ 
mine the exact moment of attack, 
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and Hcinrici’s vigilance was now 
unceasing. Each day his few remain¬ 
ing reconnaissance planes flew over 
the Russian lines, observing troop 
and artillery dispositions. Eacn 
night he painstakingly studied late 
intelligence reports and prisoner in¬ 
terrogations, searching always for 
the clue that might pinpoint the 
lime of attack. 

It was during this tense and criti¬ 
cal period that Reichsmarschal Her¬ 
mann Goering summoned Hcinrici 
to his castle for lunch. Though 
Heinrici was desperately weary and 
loath to be gone from his headquar¬ 
ters even for a few hours, he could 
not refuse. Karin hall, the Reichs- 
marschal’s huge estate, lay only a 


few miles from the Vistula head¬ 
quarters at Birkcnhain. As they ap 
proached, Heinrici and his aide,^ 
Captain von Bila, were amazed by 
the magnificence of Goering’s 
estate, with its vistas of lakes, gar¬ 
dens, landscaped terraces and tree- 
lined drives. By the road from the 
main gates to the castle itself were 
units of Luftwaffe paratroopers— 
Goering’s personal defence force. 

Goering greeted Heinrici coolly. 
The Reichsmarschal and theGeneral 
disliked each other intensely, and the 
lunch was a disaster. Sitting back in 
a huge throne-like chair and waving 
a large silver tankard of beer, Goe¬ 
ring accused Heinrici of poor disci¬ 
pline throughout his command. 
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“I’ve driven over your area,” he 
said, “and in one sector after another 
I found men doing nothing! I saw 
some in foxholes playing cards I In 
other sections almost nothing has 
been done to build defences. Every¬ 
where I found your people loafing, 
doing nothing.” 

Heinrici saw no point in arguing. 
Keeping his temper in check, he 
somehow got through the meal. 
But, as Goering saw his two visitors 
to the door, Heinrici paused, look¬ 
ing slowly around at the magnificent 
castle. 

“I can only hope,” he said, “that 
my loafers can save this beautiful 
place of yours from the battles that 
lie ahead.” Goering stared icily for 
a moment, then turned on his heel 
and walked back inside. 

Goering would not have Karin- 
’ hall much longer, Heinrici thought, 
as he drove away. He was beginning 
to reach a conclusion about die tim¬ 
ing of the Russian attack, based on 
intelligence reports and that intui¬ 
tion which had never yet betrayed 
him. Heinrici believed the attack 
would begin within the week— 
somewhere around the 15th or i6th 
of April. 

Racing for the Bridgehead 

■ 

In five great columns, the men of 
the U.S. Second Armoured Division 
^d towards the Elbe and Berlin. 
They passed lighted German head¬ 
quarters without slowing their pace. 
They swept through towns where 
agea home guardsmen, guns in 
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their hands, stood helpless in the 
streets, too shocked to take action. 
They raced past German motorized 
columns moving out in the same 
direction. Gunsolazed, but nobody 
stopped on either side. Where 
enemy troops tried to make a'stand 
from dug-in positions, some U.S. 
commanders used their armour like 
cavalry. 

By Wednesday afternoon, April 
II, one small group of armoured 
vehicles had reached the outskirts of 
Magdeburg, on the western bank of 
the Elbe. Lieutenant-Colonel Mer- 
riam’s reconnaissance scout cars, 
travelling at speeds of up to 55 miles 
per hour, had dashed into a sub¬ 
urban area. There the cars were 
stopped, not by German defences, 
but by civilian traffic and shoppers. 

The platoon let loose a high burst 
of machine-gun fire in order to clear 
the streets. The result was chaos. 
Women fainted. Shoppers huddled 
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in fearful groups or threw them¬ 
selves flat on the ground. German 
soldiers ran helter-skelter, firing 
wildly. Merriam’s scout cars man¬ 
aged to disentangle themselves from 
the mess and get to the airport, 
which had been their objective. 

As they drove along the edge of 
the field, planes were landing and 
taking off. American guns began 
spraying everything in sight, includ¬ 
ing a squadron of fighters ready to 
take to the air. Then the defences 
rallied, and the platoon of scout cars 
was pinned down under heavy fire. 
The vehicles got out with the loss of 
only one armoured car, but their 
appearance had alerted ' Magde¬ 
burg’s defenders. Now, as one 
American unit after another reach¬ 
ed the Elbe on either side of the 
city, they began to encounter in¬ 
creasingly stiff resistance. 

As they pulled back, Merriam’s 
scouts reported one vital piece of 


information: the autobahn bridge to 
the north of the city was still stand¬ 
ing. This immediately became the 
division’s prime objective, for it 
could carry the Second to Berlin. 
But from the gunfire that met the 
Americans it was clear that the 
bridge could not be taken on the 
run. Magdeburg’s defenders were 
determined to fight. 

The bridge seven miles to the 
south, at Scnoncbeck, was the ob¬ 
jective of Major Hollingsworth of 
the 67th Armoured Regiment. All 
through Wednesday afternoon Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s tanks raced through 
town after town. Just before dusk 
they breasted the high ground over¬ 
looking Schonebeck and Bad Salzel- 
men. Beyond, glittering in the early- 
evening light, lay the Elbe, at this 
point almost 500 feet wide. As he 
surveyed the area through binocu¬ 
lars, Hollingsworth saw that the 
highway bridge was still standing— 
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German armoured vehicles were 
fleeing east across it. How, Hollings¬ 
worth wondered, with enemy ar¬ 
mour all around, could he grab the 
bridge before it was blown up.*^ 

As he watched, a plan began to 
form. Calling two of his company 
commanders, Hollingsworth out¬ 
lined his idea. “They are moving 
along this south-to-north road run¬ 
ning into Bad Salzclmen," he said. 
“Then they swing east at the road 
junction, head into Schonebeck and 
cross the bridge. Our only hope is to , 
charge into Bad Salzelmen, grab the j 
junction, block the road and hold >] 
the Germans coming up from the i 
south. I’ll join on to the rear of the ij 
German column that has already | 
swung east and follow it across. 
We’ve got to get that bridge! ” 

Within moments, Hollings¬ 
worth’s tanks were on their way. 
Hatches battened down, they 
charged into Bad Salzelmen; before 
the Germans were aware of what 
was happening, American vehicles 
had blocked the road from the south 
and were engaging the line of pan¬ 
zers. The German tanks leading the 
column had already made the turn, 
heading for the bridge. Apparently 
hearing the sound of firing behind, 
they began to speed up. At that 
moment Hollin^worth’s tanks 
filled the gap in their columns and 
followed along at the same speed. 

But then they were spotted, and 
artillery opened fire on the U.S. col¬ 
umn- As Hollingsworth’s Shermans 
turned into Schonebeck, a German 
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Mark V tank, its turret revolving, 
took aim at the leading American. 
Hollingsworth’s gunner opened fire 
and blew up the Mark V. Slewing 
sideways, the panzer smashed into a 
wall and began burning furiously. 
There was barely room for Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s tank to get by; but it 
edged through, followed by the rest 
of the column. Now, firing at the 
rear of each ehemy vehicle and 
squeezing by the burning panzers, 
the American tanks charged 
through the town. 

Hollingsworth’s tank had not 
been hit, and he was now only three 
or four streets from the bridge. But 
the last stretch was the worst. Enemy 
fire seemed to come from every¬ 
where. Buildings were blazing and, 
although by now it was ii p.m., the 
scene was so brightly lit that it 
might still have been day. 

Ahead lay the approach to the 
bridge. The tanks rushed forward. 
The entrance, blocked from Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s earlier view from the 
heights, was a maze of stone walls, 
jutting out at irregular intervals 
from either side of the road; the ve¬ 
hicles had to slow down and make 
sharp left and right turns before 
reaching the centre span. Jumping 
from his tank, Hollingsworth recon¬ 
noitred to see if he could both lead 
the way and direct his gunner’s fire 
via the telephone hooked to the 
tank. At that instant an anti-tank 
shell exploded 15 yards ahead, and 
suddenly the major found his face 
was a mass of blood. 
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A *45 in one hand and the tank 
telephone in the other, he doggedly 
continued towards the bridge. A 
bullet struck him in the left knee, 
but he kept on. At last, staggering 
and half-blinded by his own blood, 
Hollingsworth was stopped by a 
rain of fire from the German 
positions. He had to order a witli- 
drawal. He had come to within 
40 feet of the bridge. Had he suc¬ 
ceeded, he estimated he could have 
reached Berlin within ii hours. 

At dawn on April 12, as infantry 
and engineers tried once again to 
reach Schonebeck bridge, the Ger¬ 
mans blew it up in their faces. 

Anxiety began to spread through 
the Ninth Army command. Up to 
mid-afternoon of April 12 there had 
been every reason for confidence. 
The Fifth Armoured had travelled 
a phenomenal 200 miles in 13 days; 
the Second had advanced the same 
distance in just one day more. But 
no bridges had yet been seized, no 
bridgeheads established on the 
river’s eastern bank. Now, at Sec¬ 
ond Armoured headquarters, a de¬ 
cision was reached: the river must 
be forced. Troops would make an 
amphibious assault on the Elbe’s 
eastern bank to secure a bridgehead. 
Then a pontoon bridge would be 
built across the river. 

At 8 p.m. on April 12, two 
battalionsof armoured infantry were 
quietly ferried across to the eastern 
bank in amphibious DUKW’s. The 
crossing was unopposed. By mid¬ 
night the two battalions were over. 
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and by first light a third had joined 
them. 

On the eastern bank, troops 
quickly deployed, digging defensive 
positions in a tight semicircle round 
the selected pontoon site. Jubilantly, 
General White put in a telephone 
call to the Ninth Army commander. 
General Simpson: “WeVe across! ” 

Gateway to Berlin 

On the same day, at about the 
time tanks of the Fifth Armoured 
Division were rolling into Tanger- 
miinde, President Roosevelt died in 
Warm Springs. 

On his desk lay a copy of the 
Adanta Constitution. The headline 


fead; “9TH—57 miles from Berlin.*' 

Goebbels could scarcely contain 
himself; the moment he heard the 
news he telephoned Hidcr in the 
Ftihrerbunffer. “My Fiihrer, I con¬ 
gratulate you! Roosevelt is dead!” 
he exulted. “It is written in the 
stars. The last half of April will be 
the turning point for us. This is 
Friday, April 13. It is the turning 
point I” 

In ecstasy, Goebbels ordered 
champagne for everyone at the 
Ministry of Propaganda. 

“Get across! Get across! And 
keep moving!” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edwin “Buckshot” Crabill of the 
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83rd Division stalked up and down 
the river bank, pushing men into 
assault boats. “Don’t wait to organ¬ 
ize 1 Get over there in any shape you 
can!” he yelled. “You’re on your 
way to Berlin I ” 

At the town of Barby, 15 miles 
south-east of Magdeburg and just 
below the spot where their arch¬ 
rivals, the Second Armoured, had 
crossed the Elbe, only to be stopped 
by determined German resistance, 
the men of the 83rd were crossing 
the river in droves, unopposecT 
They had entered the town to find 
that the bridge had been blown up; 
but, without waiting for orders 
from the 83rd’s commanding offi¬ 
cer, Crabill had ordered an immedi¬ 
ate crossing. Assault boats had been 
rushed up, and in a matter of hours 
a full battalion had been put across. 
Now another was en route. Simul¬ 
taneously, artillery was being floated 
over on pontoons and engineers 
were building a footbridge. 

By the evening of the 13th, the 
engineers had finished: the gateway 
to Berlin was open. The news was 
flashed back to General Simpson 
and from there to General Bradley. 
He immediately telephoned Eisen¬ 
hower. Suddenly the 83rd’s bridge¬ 
head was uppermost in everybody’s 
thoughts. The Supreme Comman¬ 
der listened carefully to the news. 
Then, at the end of the report, he 

f )ut a question to Bradley. As Brad- 
ey later reconstructed the conversa¬ 
tion, Eisenhower asked, “Brad, 
what do you think it might cost us 
a/a 


to break through from the Elbe and 
take Berlin?” 

Bradley had been considering that 
same question for days. Like Eisen¬ 
hower, he did not now see Berlin as 
a military c^jective, but if it, could 
be taken easily he was for its cap¬ 
ture. Still, Bradley, like his cHief, 
was concerned about too deep a 
penetration into the future Soviet 
zone of occupation which had been 
decided upon, and about the casual¬ 
ties that would occur as troops 
moved forward into areas from 
which, eventually, they would have 
to withdraw. Now he answered the 
Supreme Commander: “I estimate 
it might cost us 100,000 men.” 

There was a pause. Then Bradley 
added, “It would be a pretty stiff 
price to pay for a prestige objective, 
especially when we know that we’ve 
got to pull back and let the other 
fellow take over.” 

There the conversation ended. 
The Supreme Commander did not 
/eveal his intentions. But Bradley 
had made his own opinion unmis¬ 
takably clear: soldiers’ lives were 
more important than mere prestige 
or the temporary occupation of 
meaningless territory. 

The Hidden Horror 

The Supreme Commander’s plan 
of attack on Germany had unfolded 
brilliantly; indeed, the speed of the 
great Anglo-American advance had 
surprised even him. The whirlwind 
gains, however, had stretched Eisen¬ 
hower’s supply lines almost to the 



HIPPOCRATES—MEDICIJ^E BECOMES A SCIEMCE-reproduted here ts one 
of a series of original oil paintings, History of‘Medicine In lectures”, 

commissioned by Parke-Daois. 


Great Moments in Medicine 


Diagnosis of disease by means of touch, 
hearing and close observation was advo¬ 
cated by Hippocrates. This kindly, 
dedicated Greek physician practised in 
the fifth century B.C. He is revered world¬ 
wide as the “Father of Medicine”. There 
emerged from his teachings a system of 
professional practices based on natural 
study and rational inquiry, which replac¬ 
ed older systems based on magic and 
superstition. 

The ethical principles laid down by this 
ancient preceptor ^uide the modern phy¬ 
sician, whose chief concerns are the 
welfare of his patients and careful study 
of their individuaj npeds. With the aid of 


today’s scientific discoveries, your physi¬ 
cian is able to provide the finest medical 
care the world has ever known. 

For nearly a century, Parke-Davis has 
emphasized two things. First, we have 
sought to improve existing medicines and 
to discover new ones. Second, we have 
consistently developed new manufacturing 
methods and testing procedures to insure 
the safety, potency, and effectiveness of 
all our products. Our greatest satisfaction 
is in the confidence with which physicians 
prescribe and pharmacists dispense Parke- 
Davis medicines...and in the ever- 
increasing health and longer life of the 
peoples of the world. 
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"W'HO WILL TAKE BERUN?" 


limit. For as, the Allies pushed 
deeper and deeper into Germany 
they had to supply increasing thou¬ 
sands of noncombatants. Hundreds 
of thousands of German prisoners 
of war had to be fed. Forced- 
labourers from a score of countries 
and liberated British and American 
POW’s had to be given shelter, food 
and medical services. Hospitals, am¬ 
bulance convoys and mediciil sup¬ 
plies were only now moving up. 
And although these medical facil¬ 
ities were vast, an unforeseen de¬ 
mand was suddenly thrust upon 
them. 

In recent days, what would prove 
to be the greatest hidden hbrror of 
the Third Reich had begun to be 
uncovered. All along the front in 
this tremendous week of advance, 
men had recoiled in shock and re¬ 
vulsion as they encountered Hitler’s 
concentration camps, their hundreds 
of thousands of inmates, and the 
evidence of their millions of dead. 

Battle-hardened soldiers could 
scarcely believe what they were see¬ 
ing as scores of camps and prisons 
fell into their hands. Twenty years 
later men would remember those 
scenes with grim anger: the emaci¬ 
ated walking skeletons who tottered 
towards them, their will to survive 
the only possession they had saved 
from the Nazi regime; the mass 
•graves, pits and trenches; the lines 
of crematoriums filled with charred 
bones, mute and a^ul testimony to 
the systematic extermination of 
’’political prisoners”—who had 


been put to death, as one Buchen 
wald guard explained, because 
“they were only Jews.” 

In the camp at Ohrdruf, overrun 
by the U.S. Third Army on April 
12, General Patton, one of the U.S. 
Army’s most hardbitten officers, 
walked through the death houses, 
then turned away, his face wet 
with tears, and was uncontrollably 
sick. 

The next day Patton ordered the 
population of a near-by village, 
whose inhabitants claimed ignor¬ 
ance of the situation within the 
camp, to view it for themselves; 
those who hung back were escorted 
at rifle point. The following morn¬ 
ing the mayor of the village and his 
wife hanged themselves. 

The psychological effect of the 
camps on officers and men was be¬ 
yond assessment. A cold determina¬ 
tion to win and win quickly was 
replacing every other emotion in the 
men who had seen them. The Su¬ 
preme Commander felt much the 
same way. But before he could press 
on to end the war he had to con¬ 
solidate his far-flung forces. On the 
night of the 14th, from his office 
in Reims, Eisenhower cabled 
Washington of his future plans. 

Though he thought it would be 
‘‘most desirable to make a thrust to 
Berlin as the enemy may group 
forces around his capital and its fall 
would greatly affect the morale of 
the enemy and that of our own peo¬ 
ples,” that operation, said the Su¬ 
preme Commander, “must take a 
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low priority in point of time unless 
operations to clear our flanks pro¬ 
ceeded with unexpected rapidity.” 

In brief, his plan was: i) “to hold 
a firm front in the central area on 
the Elbe”; 2) to begin operations 
towards Liibeck and Denmark; and 
3) to initiate a “powerful thrust” to 
meet with Soviet troops in the Dan¬ 
ube Valley and break up the Na¬ 
tional Redoubt. “Since the thrust on 
Berlin must await the outcome of 
the first three above,” Eisenhower 
said, “I do not include it as a part 
of my plan.” 

On the Elbe, all through the night 
of the 14th, men of the Rag-Tag 
Circus and the Second Armoured 
moved across the 83rd’s bridges at 
Barby (a second bridge had been 
built near the first). Then, early 
Sunday morning, April 15, the 
Ninth Army Commander, General 
Simpson, got a call from Bradley. 
Simpson was to fly immediately to 
the 12th Army Group headquarters 
at Wiesbaden. “I’ve something very 
important to tell you,” Bradley said, 
“and I don’t want to say it on the 
phone.” 

Bradley was waiting for his com¬ 
mander at the airfield. “We shook 
hands,” Simpson recalled, “and 
there and then he told me the news. 
Brad said, ‘You must stop on the 
Elbe. You are not to advance any 
farther in the direction of Berlin. 
I’m sorry, but there it is.’ ” 

“Where in the hell did you get 
this?” Simpson demanded. 
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“From Ike,” Bradley said. 

Simpson was'so stunned he could 
not “even remember half of the 
things Brad said from then on. All 
I remember is that I was heart¬ 
broken and 1 got back on the plane 
in a kind of a daze. All I could think 
of was, ‘How am I going to tell my 
staff, my corps copamanders and my 
troops? Above all, how am I going 
to tell my troops?’ ” 

From his headquarters Simpson 
passed the word along to his corps 
commanders; then he left immedi¬ 
ately for the Elbe. 

General Hinds encountered Simp¬ 
son at the Second’s headquarters. 
“He asked how I was getting on,” 
Hinds recalled. “I guess we’re all 
right now, General,” Hinds an¬ 
swered. “Our Barby crossings are 
going well.” 

“Fine,” said Simpson. -“Keep 
some of your men on the east bank 
if you want to. But they’re not to go 
any farther.” He looked at Hinds. 
“This is as far as we’re going.” 

Hinds was shocked into insubor¬ 
dination. “No, sir,” he said prompt¬ 
ly. “That’s not right. We’re going 
to Berlin.” Simpson seemed to 
struggle to control his emotions. 
There was a moment of uneasy 
silence. Then Simpson said in a flat, 
dead voice, “We’re not going to 
Berlin. This is the end of the war. 
for us.” 


The third and final instalment will 
appear next month. 
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You’ll love Ihe rich 
of Nescafe-the finest coffee you 
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Coffee, so easy to prepare. 
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LIVING 
IN TWO 
WORLDS 



By Ava (mrdnfu 


HOOTING down rebellious tribes- 
men in the African desert. . . 
kj lolling about on a houseboat in 
the Vale of Kashmir ... dancing to 
wild Flamenco music in Spanish 
gipsy caves . . . and now, playing 
Sarah, Matriarch of the Jews and 
wife of Abraham in the epic produc¬ 
tion, “The Bible.” 


These and more have been high¬ 
lights of my career in motion pic¬ 
tures. It has taken me to many of the 
earth’s remote corners, places thous¬ 
ands of miles from Grabtown, the 
tiny community in the Stacie of 
North Carolina, where I was born. 

None of us in that small country 
town ever dreamed that I would 
someday be making pictures in 
India, Africa, Australia and Europe. 
Even Hollywood seemed as remote 
as another planet. 

The rewards of Hlm-making’havc 
been enormous for this country girl. 
Films have enabled me to see many 
of the world’s exotic realms and to 
meet the great and humble of many 
lands. But there are pitfalls, too. 

If one is absorbed in the Never- 
Never Land of the movies, it is easy 
to lose contact with the world of 
reality and important areas of hu¬ 
man knowledge. But 1 have a way 
to avoid this trap: The Reader’s 
Digest. As a constant reader of the 
Digest over many years, I have been 
able to keep myself as well-informed 
as the next person with regard to 
what is new, important and exciting 
in the world. 

I have found the Digest in every 
country where I have travelled to 
make films. I read it here in Madrid, 
where I now live, just as I did as a 
young girl growing up in a speck of 
a community in the United States. 
Wherever the country and whatever 
the language, the Reader’s Digest is 
a key that opens doors to knowledge 
and entertainment. 
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American heart specialist, says : 
"I would like to see everyone 
riding a bicycle. This form of 
exercise, performed regularly... 
provides good resistance 
against illness of the heart." 
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LACK OF VITAMINS AND MINE¬ 
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essential Vitamins and Minerals. 

YET VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
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cies of Vitamins and Minerals can exist 
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strengthen resistance to colds—VITAMIN 
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It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

Verbs are the dynamos that turn the wheels of language. In the 
follow'ing list of verbs, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word. Answers arc on page i8. 


(1) caper (kay' pet)—A; to gamble. B: 
joke. C: prance. D: trifle with. 

(2) exhort (eg zort')—A: to urge strongly. 
B: condemn. C; restrain,;^ D: scold 
severely. 

(3) declaim (de klame')—A; to deny 
connexion with. B: speak loudly and 
rhetorically. C: make a countercharge. 
D: view with disfavour. 

(4) interrogate (in ter' 6 gate)—A: to 
question. B; explain. C: torture. D: 
search. 

(5) discern (di sum'; -zurn')—A: to 
reject. B: be indifferent to. C: perceive, 
D: solve, 

(6) confound (kdn found')—A: to im¬ 
press. B: bring together. C: frustrate. D: 
confuse. 

(7) extricate (dks' tri kate)—A: to strive. 
B; free. C: add on. D: get rid of. 

(8) menace (men' Is)—A: to threaten. B: 
be fearful of. C: predict. D: force. 

(9) conjure (kun' jer)—A: to make an 
offering. B: summon by a spell. C; put 
together. D: take advantage of. 

(10) oscillate (ds' 1 late)—A; to rotate. 
B; consider both sides of a question. 


C: charge with electricity. D: swing to 
and fro. 

(11) prattle (pr5t' *1)—A; to gossip. B: 
reveal a secret. C: babble. D: unnerve. 

(12) reconnoitre (rek 6 noi' ter)—A; to 
scout. B: return to. C: hunt down. D: 
turn back. 

(13) cajole (ka jole')—A: to soothe. B: 
wheedle. C: trick. D: ridicule. 

(14) chortle (chor' t’l)—A; to tic up. B; 
complain. C: twist. D: chuckle. 

(15) proffer (prof' cr)—A: to hand over. 
B: approve, C: offer. D: be helpful. 

(16) abjure (5b j6or')~A: to loathe. B: 
repudiate. C: curse. D: plead, 

(17) impair (Im pair')—A: to weaken, B: 
mend. C; insist upon. D: frighten. 

(18) assuage (5 swaje')—A: to cover up 
for. B: give pleasure to. C: convince. 
D: make less harsh. 

(19) nurture (nur' tyur)— A: to remedy. 
B; pamper. C: nourish. D; ripen. 

(20) parody (pSr' 6 dl)--A: to symbolize. 
B: restate in other words. C: plagiarize. 
D: imitate for comic effect. 

{Now turn U pap 18 } 
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It Pays tD Increase 
Your Word Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 13 


(1) caper—C: To prance; skip about play¬ 
fully; frisk and frolic. Latin caper , “goat.” 

(2) exhort—A: To urge strongly; advise 
earnestly; incite; as, to exhort a team to 
win. Latin exbortari, “to encourage.” 

(3) declaim—B: To speak loudly and 
rhetorically; make a formal speech; 
harangue; as, to declaim against regu¬ 
lations. Latin declamare, “to shout down.” 

(4) interrogate—A: To cjuestion; ex¬ 
amine by asking questions; as, to 
interrogate a witness. Latin interrogare, 

(5) discern—C: To perceive; distinguish; 
detect; as, to discern a veiled threat. Latin 
discemere, “to separate, distinguish be¬ 
tween.” 

(0) confound—D; To confuse; perplex; 
bewilder; as, to confound a listener with 
jargon. Latin con/mdere, “to pour to- 
gemer, mingle.” 

(7) extricate—B: To free; liberate; dis¬ 
entangle; as, to extricate oneself from a 
difHctdty. Latin extricare, “to disen¬ 
tangle.” 

(8) menace—'A: To threaten with harm or 
evil; endanger; as, to menace bystanders. 
Latin minari, “to threaten.^’ 

(9) conjure—B: To summon by a spell; 
evoke; as, to conjure up a scene of horror. 
Latin conjurare, "to swear together.” 

(10) oscillate—D: To swing back and 
forth like a pendulum; vibrate; waver; 
fluctuate between limits or belief; as, to 
oscillate between good and evil. Latin 
oscillare, “to swing.” 
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(11) prattle —C: Jo babble; talk foolishly; 
chatter; as, to prattle endlessly. Low 
German pratekn, “to talk idly.” 

(12) reconnoitre —A: To scout; examine 
or observe to learn something, usually 
for engineering, geological or military 
purposes; as, to reconnoitre enemy terri¬ 
tory. French reconnoitre (now reconnaltre). 

(13) cajole —B: To wheedle; coax or per¬ 
suade with flatteiy or other enticement; 
as, to cajole a child into eating. French 
cajoler. 

(14) chortle—D; To chuckle or laugh 
gleefully. Blend of chuckle and snort, 
coined by Lewis Carroll. 

(15) proffer—C: To offer; present for 
acceptance; tender; as, to proffer friend¬ 
ship or advice. Old French poroffrir, 
“offer on behalf of.” 

• • 

(16) abjure—B: To repudiate; renounce 
under oath; disavow; forswear; recant; 
as, to abjure a claim. Latin abjurare, “to 
deny upon oath.” 

(17) impair—A: To weaken; diminish 
in quantity, value or strength; damage; 
injure; as, to impair health. Old French 
empeirer. 

(18) assuage—D; To make less harsh; 
ease; alleviate; relieve; as, to assuage pain, 
grief or anger. Old French asouager, “to 
soften.” 

(19) nurture —C: To nourish; care for; 
train; foster; as, to nurture the young. 
Latin nutrire, “to nourish.” 

(20) parody—D: To imitate for comic 
effect or in ridicule; mock by caricature; 
burlesque; as, to parodj a song. Greek 
parSidia. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fiur 








Svoh a fnah and eleau faaUngl 


Get that minty fla¥ouH 


Lota of aupor foam! 


The awoet breath it ghea! 





A friendly tip to the fifth boy: use Kolynos and smile, 
liKe the others I Brush your teeth with Kolynos Dental 
Cream every night and every morning. More confidence 
in company...more funi 

bfBath, so ftiBsli/ teeth so clean/ 
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Rfeglttsrcd user: GEOFFREY MANNERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 



Ji VITAL ADDITION TO THE 

DEVELOPING ECONOMY 



VERIIGU TURRET LURE 


DYNACUT 16* 


Spoelfleatlont: 

• Tible dia. . 36' 915 mm 

• Max. turning dia. with side head In 

working position 39' 990 mm 

• Max. turning dia. with side head below 

tabletop. 48* 1220 mm 

• No. of table speeds. 20 

■ Range of speeds 8 to 300 RPM 

• No. of feeds. 16 

• Range of feeds per rev. 0.0026' to 0.5' 

or O.OS mm to 10 mm 
Max. H.P. of the main driving motor 40 H.P. 
Nett weight of the machine (with side head) 

34,400 lbs. 15,620 kg. 


The Machine Tool Industry is the very foundation 
on which rests the industrial and economic 
development of any country. 

With the accent on more sophisticated manufac¬ 
turing necessities In various fields of industry, the 
demand for versatile machines, with larger 
indigenous content. Is fast increasing. 

Kirloskar Bullard Vertical Turret Lathe, apart 
from being a national distinction. Is a vital 
addition to the country's Developing Economy. 


Per further particulart, please write to; 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHIRS, L I M I T E D , K «r I o s k a r v * d I, Dlst. Sangli. 
















Only BRYLCREEM 


bryurieM 


TN» ritnti 
WilflffUHt 


* grooms your hair perfectly without making it 
oily or messy 

* is so economical— one application keeps your 
hair naturally in place all day 

* has a unique formulation that really nourishes T 
the scalp, encourages healthy hair-growth 

* brings out the natural colour of your hair 

Cta* to amCKBII IW I|» «l W**™™** * 
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HUMOUR IN UNIFORM 


An army chaplain in Germany had 
an opportunity to buy a Rolls-Royce. 
He hesitated for fear it would arouse 
the envy and resentment of the mili¬ 
tary personnel and perhaps weaken 
his effectiveness; so he asked his senior 
chaplain what to do. “Who’s the seller 
of the car.?” asked the senior chaplain. 

“An English lord who is in need of 
ready cash. He offered me the Rolls- 
Royce at a ridiculously low price.” 

“Buy the car,” said the senior chap¬ 
lain. “If anybody asks where you got 
it, tell him, ‘The Lord provided it.’ ” 

—Rabbi Philip Lipis 

In a restaurant a sailor was getting 
acquainted with a pretty girl. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be going well, until 
she suddenly said curdy, “All right, 
sailor—all hands on deck !” -b. bevill 

My niece invited me to meet the 
young serviceman she was going out 
with. “I love Sam,” she said, “but 
somehow I’m not sure of our future to¬ 
gether. I’d like your opinion of him.” 

Sam arrived and proved himself a 
charming young man, although ex¬ 
tremely nervous about meeting the first 
of the relatives. During dinner he 
knocked over his water glass, dropped 
his fork twice, spilt his coffee, then 
burned my nose in his eagerness to 
light my cigarette. Nevertheless, when 
he had gone, I pRonounced him good 
solid husband material. “Even if ne is 
the original butterfingers,” I added. 


“That’s just what I mean about our 
future,” said my niece. “Sam is in a 
bomb-disposal unit!” —K. C. Hopkins 

During an inspection, the rear- 
admiral asked us to pull up our trouser 
legs to show that we were wearing 
regulation socks. Right in the front 
rank stood a terrified young seaman 
wearing bright orange socks. The ad¬ 
miral stared at the socks in silence for 
a long moment. Then he said quietly, 
■‘Tell me, do they glow in the dark?” 

—George Williams 

A NEWLY TRAINED American bomber 
pilot, upon arrival in England during 
the war, asked a veteran of many 
operational flights over Germany, 
“How good is the fighter escort for our 
bombers?” 

“You’ve got the best fighter escort 
in the world,” the veteran replied. 
“The RAF escorts you to the English 
Channel. The Luftwaffe meets you 
there and escorts you all the way to 
the target and back again. Then the 
Americans pick you up and escort 
you home !” —Richard Sanborn 

On one of my father’s tours of duty 
in Japan with the U.S. Marines, my 
mother wrote and asked if he would 
send her a genuine Japanese back 
scratchcr. “Sorry, darling,” rav father 
replied, “I couldn’t get you the back 
scratchcr, because they wouldn’t let 
her through the Customs.” — p- a. 
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The ciunufiKturers of the fomous Three Aces brand 
Printing & Writing papers, known for their high quality, 
now add one more ‘ACE* to their ranee. 
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PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you! 

bettcrwaysofsioppingpain.Wear ^ Today we know 

institutes concentrating on P . the'ASPRO’ formula, 
that the best modern answer to pain is the 

Ream U.S. Go«rnmenM^nMred *™'j4''pm;,.reUever in 

why i. is used by 

WHAT IS PAIMP Puin ",hT Wy 

accumulate in the which presses 

them away, resulting in hidden inflammation wnic p 

on the nerves. .Acpoo’ is absorbed imme- 

HOW ‘ASPRO’ ACTS: ijgyes pressure on 

diately — removes the inflammation 

the nerves— draws out pain. . . nodvache 

TAKE ‘ASPRO* FOB: Tlu-Dcngue 

Toothache • Pam in the joints Feveri 



DOSE: 

ADUL.T8: TwO 
tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. 

CMIUDRENI One 

tablet or as advised 
by your doctor. 
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OUT PAIN! 
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could get their supplies lye—in 
liquid form saving on fuel oil and 
saving on packing sheets—an item, 
which has to be imported spending 
scarce foreign exchange. 

We are now geared for a total 
production of 120 tonnes a day of 
caustic soda—60 tonnes, rayon • 
grade and 60 tonnes commercial 
grade. 


THE NETTUR CHEMfCAL A INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION LIMITED 

liettur Dam R.S. 'Salem Dt. 

Managing Agents: Seshasayee Brothers Private Limited 
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Emerge smartly 
wrinkle-free from 
the busiest day. 


WEAR li)Blf!llfflV‘’i 


ARTLIN SUITING 


IN the[buc klin 


ANTI-CREASE FINISH) 
Artlin 

stays wrinkle-free 
through 
the busiest day. 
Can be 

washed at home. 
Needs only 
minimum ironing. 
Pick your favourite 
from a wide range of 
attractive shades. 


—a great name^ 
in textiles 



Buy your requiranwnts of 
BINNV fabric* >t contro- 
IM rate* from authorlaed 
B1NNY Stockiata who 
diaplay thia aign board. 


TH* BUCKINGHAM B CARNATIC COMPANY 
IIMITCD, A Subliaiary of 
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SKOPJE 
LIVES AGAIN 

Devastated by an earthquake three years agOy this 
Yugoslav town is making a remarkable recoveryy 
built on the solid foundations of 
international co-operation 


By Leland Stowe 


I N Skopje, capital of Yugoslavia’s 
Macedonian republic, the hands 
of the station clock still stand at 
5.17, where they stopped on the 
morning of July 26,1963. At that in¬ 
stant a titanic subterranean rock 
slide wrenched the surface of the 
ear!h violently westward. A thun¬ 
derous sound engulfed the town as 
buildings crashed into fragments, 
burying hundreds of occupants. 
Within 15 seconds Skopje became a 
nightmare of panic, death and de¬ 
struction: 1,070 people were killed, 
^100 of them buried alive, 3,300 were 


injured. Ten per cent of Skopje’s 
buildings were demolished and 
another 70 per cent were made un¬ 
inhabitable; 150,000 of its 200,000 
population lost their %[omcs. The 
total damage reached an appalling 
Rs. 374 crores. 

In its long and tragic history the 
Yugoslav town has suffered many 
catastrophes. Situated in the narrow 
Vardar River valley, about 100 miles 
north of the Greek border, Skopje 
lies in the centre of one of the 
world’s most earthquake-prone re¬ 
gions. Such a doomsday shock 
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.smote Scupi (as it was then called) 
in A.D. 518 that, by contemporary 
accounts, vast crevasses opened up 
and the town with all its inhabitants 
“sank into the earth.” Skopje suf¬ 
fered another terrible earthquake in 
1555; it was burnt to the ground by 
Turks and other invaders in 1413, 
in 1594 and 1689, and it was prac¬ 
tically exterminated by plague 
during the eighteenth century. 

Heroes of the Day. When the 
1963 earthquake came, electrician 
Maksim Stojanovic was on duty at 
Skopje’s power plant. As walls and 
ceilings cracked, Stojanovic and an 
assistant bolted into the open. But 
Stojanovic was seized by a fearful 
realization: the power must be shut 
off. 

“Hurry!” he cried. Both men 
rushed back to the swaying build¬ 
ing, up a flight of stairs, and yanked 
20 switches in frantic succession. 
That action saved an inestimable 
number of lives by eliminating a 
major potential source of fire, and it 
won for Stojanovic Yugoslavia’s 
“Man of the Year” award. 

Providentially, a large Yugoslav 
army centre^was located in Skopje 
and sprang into action. Truckloads 
of troops from other parts of the 
country were soon speeding into the 
ravaged area; with them were army 
medical units whose doctors were to 
perform 209 operations out of doors 
before midnight. 

Skopje’s police chief, Teny Kole- 
mishevski, stumbled from the ruins 
of his flat at 5.18 and ran for police 
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headquarters. He found the build¬ 
ing reduced to rubble, but its adja¬ 
cent garage, cars and radios were 
unharmed. Still gasping, Kolemi- 
shevski phoned police stations up 
and down the valley, shouting des¬ 
perate appeals for medicine, plasma 
and drinking water. 

With the cries of the injured in 
their ears, thousands of army and 
civilian rescuers tore frenziedly at 
tangled heaps of beams, bricks and 
concrete to reach those buried un¬ 
derneath. By nine o’clock they had 
removed 630 bodies and hundreds of 
survivors. 

Next day a team of French 
rescuers arrived with a supersensi¬ 
tive sound detector first used in 
locating victims of the Agadir earth¬ 
quake in i960. Called a capson, the 
device consists of a tiny microphone 
attached U) a long tube which can 
be inserted in rubble to record the 
slightest sound, even a heartbeat. 

To extricate one victim, Serbian 
miners toiled non-stop for ii hours, 
cutting through barriers of solid 
concrete; two sisters were freed after 
16 hours of digging. A Belgian 
couple. Serge and Suzanne Jacque- 
mart, remained entombed in the 
Hotel Macedonia’s ruins for 55 
hours—so tortured by thirst towards 
the end that they cut their lips with 
broken glass and sucked their own 
blood. The last survivor, Mrs..Zivka 
Anastasova, was removed after 
being buried for 80 hours. The 
French volunteers’ chief spoke for 
all ssscue workers when he said: “It 



is a tremendous joy to wrest a hu¬ 
man being from the embrace of 
death.” 

“The World Was With Us.” 

News of Skopje’s catastrophe pre¬ 
cipitated a dramatic worldwide out¬ 
pouring of assistance. From the 
Soviet Union to Australia, from 
Scandinavia to Africa, from Chile 
to Japan, governments and pri¬ 
vate prganizations and individuals 
launched appeals of every descrip¬ 
tion. 

Families all over the world ran¬ 
sacked their houses for useful 
articles;^ individual.’ contributions 
swelled into tons of clothing, blan¬ 
kets, beds, cooking equipment, 
tents, mattresses. Gifts of money 
reached deluge proportions. In 
Greece, a boys’ choir collected 105 
pounds of food. A Japanese girl sent 
a single jewel—“the only precious 
thing I have.” 

Medical-aid planes swooped in 
from Poland, Israel and France. Red 
Cross lorries from Switzerland and 
West Germany arrived, while a tor¬ 
rent of Yugoslav trucks and trains 
discharged lifesaving cargoes, then 
reloaded with the wounded and 
homeless. Into the town poured field 
kitchens from both East and West 
Germany; health and sanitation 
teams from Bulgaria and Austria; a 
flood of experts from a dozen U.N. 
ageocics and other international or¬ 
ganizations. *From Russia came 
55,000 tons of building materials, 
and by August 6 the first contin¬ 
gents of 500 Soviet Army engineers 



•Sun'ivurs oj the catastrophe: a mother and 
her children sit among Skopje's ruins 


started removing mountains of 
debris. 

Toiling from dawn to dusk, East 
and West became partners in the 
common cause, their political rival¬ 
ries and antagonisms forgotten. The 
impact upon the people of Skopje 
was an exceptionally personal one. 
"For a thousand years we Macedfj- 
nians were always alone,” one said. 
"The rush of foreign peoples to help 
us seemed unbelievable. It will al¬ 
ways be written in our hearts.” Said 
another: "From the very beginning 
we were not alone. That is why 
we solved our enormous initial 
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problems. We knew that the whole 
world was with us.” 

Reconstruction Begins. But a 
fearful problem now had to be 
faced: how to provide roofs and 
walls for 50,000 tent-dwellers before 
the winter—and how to build tem¬ 
porary weatherproof offices for local 
government workers. In mid- 
August this four-month deadline 
seemed impossible. 

With wartime urgency, President 
Tito’s government mobilized na¬ 
tional resources, rushing more than 
25,000 construction workers to 
Skopje. Demolition squads, with 
fleets of bulldozers and trucks, 
frantically attacked the damaged 
buildings; in district after district, 
booming detonations, mingling 
with the crash of falling masonry, 
reverberated for weeks. Hundreds 
of university students plied picks 
and shovels to create facilities for 
resumption of classes by January. 
“We had courage to struggle be¬ 
cause there was so much to do,” says 
their Vice-Rector, Dr. Ivo Puhan. 
“Looking back, I feel that these 
were the best months of my life.” 

Governments of 15 nations con¬ 
tributed prefabricated housing, and 
private organizations added more. 
From August onwards, the valley 
echoed to the clatter of trucks, the 
clang of hammers and the rasping 
staccato of riveters, all mingled with 
a babel of tongues. The workers in¬ 
volved spoke more than 20 lan¬ 
guages; on one site, people of eight 
different nationalities worked side 


by side. T^jgether they forged a 
remarkable triumph. By January i, 
all the 50,000 campers had been in¬ 
stalled in snug new dwellings. 

Balkan-style Suburbia^ Visiting 
Skopje last year 1 discovered, for 
miles around its outskirts, a suc¬ 
cession of attractive single-storey 
townships. In architectural design, 
materials and colour, these new 
suburbs are as variegated as their 
worldwide donors. Each prefabri¬ 
cated community has its own self- 
service market, schools, nurseries 
and shops. Newly-planted shrubs 
and trees flank rows of houses, and 
after office hours—in true suburban 
spirit—people water well-kept lawns 
or tend their gardens. 

Skopje’s new commuters express 
marked contentment with their new 
way of life. “We feel much more 
secure in buildings that have no 
concrete and no upper floors,” con¬ 
fessed one resident. “And the chil¬ 
dren are much healthier and happier 
here.” These communities, linked 
with the city by an extensive bus 
network, also testify to another 
prodigious reconstruction feat—for 
they required miles and miles of 
new roads, water mains, sewers and 
electric cables. 

New Seismic Knowledge. The 

United Nations played a major 
role: through the Technical Aid 
Council (UNTA), it sent 80 tech¬ 
nical experts from five continents. 
Four seismological missions, re¬ 
cruited by UNESCO, brought 
earthquake authorities from 11 
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countries; among them Japanese, 
Russians, Americans, Turks and 
Iranians. Their combined researches 
produced unprecedented knowledge 
of the Vardar Basin’s geologic for¬ 
mations and its susceptibilities to 
earthquakes. 

Skopje’s need for maximum pre¬ 
cautions can scarcely be exaggerated, 
for during the two years following 
the earthquake, more than 600 
tremors were recorded. Many people 
keep an exact account jof them. 
“Each new shock reminds us of the 
horror,” said one youth. “Everyone 
stands still, paralysed ^and breath¬ 
less,” 

But, thanks to intensive studies 
by world-famous seismologists, 
Skopje’s people will in future bene¬ 
fit from all the security that ad¬ 
vanced science can provide. All 
major new buildings will be earth¬ 
quake-resistant, and salvageable 
structures will be similarly rein¬ 
forced. The U.N. has also offered 
funds to establish, in or near Skopje, 
an International Institute of Seis- 
mology. With voluminous data 
assembled since 1963 by seismic in¬ 
vestigators all over the world, it will 
serve as an invaluable centre for 
future research. 

Unfinished Business. But 

Skopje’s remarkable recovery re¬ 
mains partial. The town still has no 
major public buildings, and as 
Council President Popov says, 
“Nearly one-third of our people still 
lack normal housing.” Meanwhile, 
swc^len by emergency workers, the 


population has reached 210,000. 

After months of combined studies, 
120 foreign and Yugoslavian town- 
planning experts have produced a 
General Urban Plan for the new 
Skopje. If eventually carried out, 
the results will be dramatic. With a 
brand-new main boulevard and a 
huge central plaza, with tree-lined 
diagonals and direct arteries linking 
the suburbs, Skopje hopes to blossom 
into a spacious, ultramodern city of 
350,000 by 1981. Preliminary work 
on the creation of a handsomely 
symmetrical “central city” area is 
now under way. 

Symbol of World Unity. Skop¬ 
je’s earthquake changed the habits 
and outlook of its people almost as 
much as their physical surround¬ 
ings. Once renowned for frugality, 
they have become avid instalment- 
plan buyers. “We have learnt to 
enjoy life while we can,*’ fays a 
young city worker. There is also a 
marked increase in civic pride and 
co-operation, and an enhanced in¬ 
terest in education and cultural ac¬ 
tivities. But above all, the deluge of 
foreign aid and the thousands of 
people from remote countries who 
mingled and worked with them 
have kindled a new international 
awareness, a vivid consciousness of 
human interdependence. 

“We remember all those people 
from so many lands working with 
us,” says Vicc-Rector Puhan of 
Skopje University. “It was a symbol 
of what world unity can be, and we 
believe that it can be achieved.” 
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()iilcr-Space Ghost Story 

By ]ohn Fuller 

For the people who saw these mysterious Jiying objects,,^ 
truth was stranger than science fiction 

A T 2.24 A.M. on September 3, Muscarello had been hitch-hiking 
fJL 1965, Norman Muscarello north from Amesbury, Mas^achu- 
jL JL walked into the police sta- setts, to his home in Exeter, a dis- 
tion at Exeter, New Hampshire, tance of 12 miles. Traffic was sparse, 
apparently suffering from shock, he said, and he was forced to walk 
Patrolman Reginald Toland helped most of the way. 
him to light a cigarette before he About 2 a.m., when he was pass- 
was calm enough to speak. ing an open field near Kensin^on, 

O by John G. Fuller. Adapted from hie book ^’Incident at Exeter Cotufensed from Look 
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New Hampshire, a huge object 
came out of the sky. Brilfiant, pul¬ 
sating red lights oudined its rim, 
which appeared to be 8o to 90 feet 
in diameter. The object wobbled, 
yawed and floated straight towards 
him, making no noise whatever. 
Afraid that it was going to hit him, 
Muscarello dived off the road. 

The object backed away slowly 
and hovered over the roof of one of 
two near-by houses. Then it moved 
off far enough for Muscarello to 
make a run mr one of the houses. 
He pounded on the door, screaming. 
No one answered. " 

At that moment, a car came by, 
and Muscarello hailed it frantically. 
A middle-aged couple picked him 
up and dropped him off at the 
Exeter police station. 

“Look,” he said to Toland, “1 
know you don’t believe me. I don’t 
blame you. But you’ve got to send 
somebody back there with me!” 

Impressed by Muscarello’s sincer¬ 
ity, Toland called a cruising patrol 
car. Within five minutes, Patrolman 
Eugene Bertrand pulled into the 
station. 

After hearing Muscarello’s story, 
Bertrand reported' that about an 
hoi^r earlier he had come across a 
car parked on a by-pass approxi¬ 
mately two miles from Exeter. The 
woman at the wheel told him that a 
huge, silent, ai^rne object had fol¬ 
lowed her from the town of Epping, 
nine miles away. The object had 
brilliant, flashing red lights, she 
said, and kept within a few feet of 


her car. When she reached the by¬ 
pass, it suddenly picked up tremen¬ 
dous speed and soon disappeared 
among the stars. 

“I thought she was a crank,” Ber¬ 
trand told Toland. “So I didn’t even 
bother to radio in.” The object the 
woman described, Muscarello said, 
sounded exactly like the one he had 
seen. 

It was nearly 3 a.m. when Ber¬ 
trand and Muscarello reached the 
field between the two houses. The 
moonless night was clear, there was 
no wind, and the stars were bril¬ 
liant. Visibility was unlimited. 

Bertrand parked his patrol car. 
He radioed back to Toland that 
Muscarello was still so tense that he 
was going to walk out across the 
field with him to investigate further. 
As they walked, Bertrand probed 
the darkness with his torch. They 
saw nothing, and Bertrand tried to 
convince Muscarello that he must 
have seen a helicopter. But Muscar¬ 
ello insisted that he was familiar 
with all type.'! of conventional air¬ 
craft and would have recognized 
a helicopter. 

About 100 yards from the road¬ 
side was a corral, where a local 
farmer kept his horses. As Bertrand 
turned to shine his torch towards 
some trees, the horses began kicking 
and whinnying. Dogs in near-by 
houses began howling. Muscarello 
screamed, “I see it! I see it I” 
Bertrand turned. Rising up slowly 
from behind two tall pines beyond 
the corral was a brilliant, roundish 
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object. Soundless, it moved towards 
them like a leaf fluttering from a 
tree, wobbling and yawing as it did 
so. The entire area was bathed in 
brilliant red light. The white sides 
of the farmhouse turned blood-red. 
Bertrand reached for his -38 re¬ 
volver, thought better of it and 
dragged Muscarello towards the 
patrol car. 

He called up Toland at the Exeter 
station. “I can see the damn thing 
myself! ” he shouted. 

From the car, Bertrand and Mus- 
carcllo watched the object hover. It 
was about 100 feet above them, 
rcKking back and forth, still abso¬ 
lutely silent. They found it difficult 
to make out a definite shape because 
of the brilliance of the lights—“Like 
trying to describe a car coming at 
you with its headlights on,” Ber¬ 
trand said later. 

After several minutes, the object 
began moving slowly east towards 
Hampton. Its movement was er¬ 
ratic, defying all conventional aero¬ 
dynamic patterns. “It darted,” say's 
Bertrand. “It could turn on a dime.” 

As it began to move away. Patrol¬ 
man David Hunt, in another police 
car, pulled up. He had heard the 
radio conversations between Ber¬ 
trand and Toland. 

“I could see that fluttering move¬ 
ment,” Hunt says. “I could sec those 
pulsating lights. I could hear horses 
kicking out in the barn there. After 
the thing moved out of sight, a B-47 
flew over. You could tell the differ¬ 
ence. There was no comparison.” 
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Moments after the object slid over 
the trees and out of sight, Toland, 
at the police station, took a call from 
an Exeter night switchboard opera¬ 
tor. 

“Some man had just called her, 
so hysterical that he could hardly 
talk straight,” says Toland. “He 
told her that a flying saucer came 
right at him, but before he could 
finish, he was cut off. I rang the 
Hampton police, and they notified 
Pease Air Force Base.” 

At one o’clock the next afternoon, 
two air force officers from the base- 
arrived in Exeter. They went to* 
the scene of the, sighting, inter¬ 
viewed Bertrand, Hunt and Mus¬ 
carello at'length, and returned to thf 
base with little comment. By night¬ 
fall, a long series of phone calls was 
coming into the Exeter police sta¬ 
tion, many from people who had 
distrusted their own senses before 
the police report. 

Soon after, I began a search in the 
area that was to continue for many 
weeks. My aim was to bring out 
every fact. possible in a single, 
limited area regarding Unidentified 
Flying Objects. 

I interviewed Ron Smith, a 17- 
year-old schoolboy, who a few 
weeks earlier had been driving with 
his mother and his aunt, snortly 
after ii p.m., not far from the spot 
where Muscarello had been hitch¬ 
hiking. 

“All of a sudden, my aunt told 
me to look up at the sky,” Smith 
toldmie. “I stopped the car, looked 
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up and saw an object. It had a red 
light on the top, and the bottom was 
white. And it glowed. It passed over 
the car once, stopped, then went 
back over again. It didn’t make 
much sound, just sort of a humming 
noise, like a cat purring.” 

Mrs. Virginia Hale,'a Hampton 
news correspondent, kept a similar 
object in clear view over a lo- to 20- 
minute period. ‘‘I was standing by 
the sink, looking out of the kitchen 
window, about 6.25 in the evening. 
It caught my eye because it was 
bright and going very slowly. Then 
it stopped dead over by that house. 

I marked my window so I could 
remember where it lined up. Sud¬ 
denly, this thing cut back towards 
the south-west, losing altitude so fast 
I thought it would crash. At this 
point, I could see that it was dome¬ 
shaped and flat underneath.” 

At the home of Mrs. Rudy Pearce, 

I met a delegation of neighbouring 
housewives. Their accounts of mul¬ 
tiple sightings continued for more 
than an hour. Some of the women 
were afraid to go out alone at night. 
“Some of these things,” said one, 
“sit in the air as long as half an 
hour. Just sit there.” 

So many leads began coming in 
from the police, newspapers and 
local people that it was impossible to 
follow them all up. But I did record 
lengthy interviews with more than 
60 people. 

Certain common denominators 
emerged: 

Many observers were reluctant to 


report their findings because of the 
fear of ridicule. 

Most people reporting sightings 
were familiar with commercial and 
military aircraft because of the con¬ 
stant traffic at near-by Pease Air 
Force Base. 

Most observers reported lumin¬ 
ous, disk-shaped objects, either 
white or orange, or changing in 
colour. Many people said they saw 
red, pulsating lights around the rim. 

Most reported absolute silence by 
the objects, although in some cases 
a high-frequency hum was heard. 

A few noted odd behaviour of 
animals, as well as electrical, igni¬ 
tion and broadcasting disturbances. 

In some 200 pages of typed tran¬ 
scripts, 73 mentions were made that 
the Unidentified Flying Objects 
were observed near or over high- 
power transmission lines. 

None of this information is par¬ 
ticularly new to the National In¬ 
vestigations Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena, in Washington, a pri¬ 
vately sponsored organization which 
has been collating reports from 
viewers over the past 20 years and 
pressing demands for public en¬ 
lightenment on the subject. 

Any air base receiving a UFO 
report sends an officer to investi¬ 
gate. The information is analysed 
by scientists and technicians. The 
report is forwarded to the Pentagon, 
which claims that only 7*7 per cent 
of the thousands of objects sighted 
remain unidentified. The rest of the 
cases are ascribed to other causes 
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such as temperature inversion, 
weather balloons, mistaken identity 
of planes, stars, planets, clouds, 
reflections, etc. 

Last November, I returned to 
Exeter to gather more confirmation 
on the sightings. A particularly 
graphic report came from 16-year- 
old Joseph Jalbert. His house is al¬ 
most under the poles supporting the 
power lines on the road outside 
Exeter. 

One evening at dusk, towards the 
end of October, he noticed a reddish, 
crgar-shaped object high in the sky. 
In a moment, he saw a smaller, 
reddish-orange disk emerge from it 
and'begin a slow descent towards 
earth. It drew nearer, then skimmed 
along the power lines and stopped 


within 200 feet of him, just a few 
feet above the wires. Then, very 
slowly, a silvery, pipe-like extension 
descended from the disk until it 
touched the wire. It remained in 
contact with the power line for 
several seconds, then was retracted 
into the disk. Eventually, the disk 
took off skywards at tremendous 
speed and disappeared inside the 
cigar-shaped object again. 

Confidential comments made to 
me by coast-guards and servicemen 
in the area support the laymen’s 
testimony. Collusion, hoax or mis¬ 
taken identity by so many people 
seems improbable. Official reticence 
surrounding the subject of Uniden¬ 
tified Flying Objects seems as mys¬ 
terious as the Exeter story itself. 



Cartoon Quips 

Girl to girl; “MAry’s party was marvellous—no decorations, fancy food 
or games—just two boys to each girl.” 

Wife to grumpy husband leaving for work: “You’ll feel better, dear, 
after you get to the office and dictate a few nasty memos.” 

After completing the first hole, one woman golfer to another: “That 
was fun! Shall we play again tomorrow?” 

Clerk to tycoon boss : “I’d like a rise so that I can have some savings 
that can be nibbled away by inflation, like everybody else.” 

Disconsolate husband to wife: “That new blood I infused into the 
company has just asked for my resignation as chairman of the board!” 

Psychiatrist to politician patient: “I can’t help you if you’re going to 
answer ‘No comment’ to all my questions.” 

Man buying computer : “I'd like it to be delivered in the middle of the 
coffee break." 
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Should I Tell 
Mv Sou? 

A mother adds an all-importayit feminine viewpoint 
to the traditional man-to-man talk about sex 


By Arlene Silberman 


1 -^ VERY mother knows that she 
is expected to have a woman- 
..A ly talk with her adolescent 
daughter about sex. She also knows 
that she is expected to say nothing 
on the subject to her adolescent son; 
such a talk is traditionally man-to¬ 
man. But so many traditions are 
breaking down that I have decided 
to break one more and advocate a 
mother-son talk. 

After all, it is our sons who fa¬ 
ther the babies born out of wedlock. 
It is our sons who impregnate the 
unmarried girls who undergo crimi¬ 
nal abortions. And it is our sons who 
have to cnxer into hasty and fre¬ 
quently loveless marriages because 
their brides are already pregnant. 
When so many of our girls are “in 
trouble,” to borrow a polite Vic¬ 
torian phrase, it can only mean that 


large numbers of our sons arc also 
in trouble, whether they realize it or 
not. 

I don’t know if talking to my four 
sons will ultimately affect their be¬ 
haviour. I do know that I want to 
give them my feminine point of 
view to supplement the masculine 
one. 

I plan to begin by telling my eldest 
son David about a question a lovely 
young girl recently asked me. Her 
name is Barbara, and she has the 
kind of glowing, well-scrubbed good 
looks that mothers label “whole¬ 
some.” Barbara was head of her class 
and president of her youth club. She 
hadwon a scholarship and was doing 
excellent work in her first year at 
university. She is now pregnant. 
Waiting out her last lonely months 
in a home for unmarried mothers. 


Condensed from Christian Herald 
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She has no idea where the baby’s 
father may be. 

“He was the only man I ever 
loved, and 1 thought he Ipved me, 
too. In fact, I thought we were going 
to be married when we finished col¬ 
lege,” she told me. “Now I feel like 
some cheap ‘fallen woman.’ I can’t 
help but wonder,” she added, “why 
there isn’t some expression to sug¬ 
gest a ‘fallen man.’ ” Barbara’s face 
was pained when she asked, “Is it 
always the woman’s fault?” 

I shall put that same question to 
David. I think he will understand 
why I cannot share the peculiar lomc 
which holds that it is all wrong tor 
a girl to become pregnant but that it 
is not quite so wrong for a boy to 
make her so. 

I want to be certain, too, that 
David understands that pregnancy 
is not my only concern. If it were, I 
suppose my husband could give him 
a briefing in methods of birth con¬ 
trol and then send him to the nearest 
chemist. I know of one misguided 
father who did precisely that for 
his son’s sixteenth-birthday present. 

I want David to have a clear pic¬ 
ture of what contraceptives can and 
cannot do. I shall tell him that if 
that i6-year-old uses his birthday 
present he will probably avoid fa¬ 
thering a baby out of wedlock. I 
shall say “probably” because a con¬ 
traceptive device is not foolproof; 
and I shall say “if” because a num¬ 
ber of young people with both the 
knowledge and tne equipment to 
avoid conception have used neither. 
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Barbara is a case in point. “We 
thought it would make our love- 
making ugly and sordid. We didn’t 
want passion to be something pre¬ 
arranged,” she tried to explain to 
the social worker who was helping 
her plan for her unborn baby. “We 
wanted romance.” She had a baby 
instead. 

David probably knows that the 
most talked-about contraceptive 
these days is the birth-control pill. 
There is no point in pretending that 
these pills are not highly effective 
when taken regularly. But there also 
is no point in pretending that they 
ossess the quasi-magical qualities 
eing attributed to them. According 
to a recent article, these pills offer 
women “an ability that men have 
always known—the ability to make 
love without personal consequen¬ 
ces.” I want to be sure that my 
son understands that no one can 
ever invent such a pill—unless some¬ 
one concocts one that eliminates all 
human sensitivity. For when two 
people offer themselves to each other 
in total intimacy, there will always 
be “personal consequences.” How 
can it be otherwise? To equate 
“personal consequences” with preg¬ 
nancy alone is to misunderstand the 
meaning of sex. 

Most adolescent boys do misun¬ 
derstand, I suspect, because they re¬ 
gard potency as proof that a boy has 
achieved some sort of instant man¬ 
hood. Would that manhood were so 
easily acquired I Sexual power sim¬ 
ply indicates that a boy’s glands have 
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reached a certain stage o£ develop¬ 
ment—nothing more, nothing less. 
It is what a boy does with the sexual 
ability he develops that really mat¬ 
ters, and I want my son to realize 
that sex irresponsibly spent is puer¬ 
ile, not adult. The real tests of arriv¬ 
al at manhood are made of sterner 
stuff; they require making lonely 
decisions that no one else can make 
for you. 

In saying this I am not trying to 
by-pass the hard issue of premarital 
sex. That happens to be precisely the 
kind of decision that David will 
have to make for himself. I shall of¬ 
fer him the set of rules that worked 
well for his father and me. I shall 
hope that he abides by them. But I 
also recognize that David will prob¬ 
ably develop his own. 

I shall caution him against being 
swayed by the crowd in making 
those rules. It is never easy to stand 
one's ground when many seem to be 
doing otherwise. But, for that mat¬ 
ter, it is never easy to become a man. 
So, regardless of what the other fel¬ 
lows say, I shall urge him to have 
his own definition of integrity and 
to stick to it. 

For me, integrity and chastity 
were synonymous; they may not be 
for David. But if he decides to go to 
bed with a girl before he is married, 

1 hope he makes that decision be¬ 
cause they both feel it is a mature 
and honest way of fulfilling a 
profound relationship. 1 shall em¬ 
phasize the concept of ‘‘profound 
relationship,” because 1 do not agree 


with a prevailing theory which holds 
that as long as two people feel some 
pleasant affection for each other 
there is no reason not to go to bed to¬ 
gether. 

I want my son to know that there 
is euery reason not to. I want him to 
understand that to think of sex sim¬ 
ply as fun is to degrade it. Of all 
life’s experiences there is none he 
will find more exalted when shared 
with someone he loves selflessly and 
who returns his love in full measure. 
But to put sex in the same category 
as playing tennis, which is fun, or as 
going out to dinner, which is also 
fun, is to make a mockery of the 
most stirring experience he will ever 
know. 

Perhaps at this point my son will 
feel that my femininity is showing. 
Well, let it. How else will he know 
that, by and large, women have very 
different sexual needs from men? 
Most women, including many 
young girls who claim otherwise, 
really want the sex act to mean lovc' 
making. They need to feel a sense of 
deep involvement, of genuine car¬ 
ing, of honest commitment, in order 
to give freely and fully of them¬ 
selves. I want David to understand 
that fundamental need,because if he 
does not, he is going to end up 
hurting some young girl, regardless 
of whether she becomes pregnant. 
And if he has the sensitivity that I 
am certain he has, he will also hurt 
himself. 

A bishop once summed up my 
own feelings about sex when he said, 
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“In the long run, even more funda¬ 
mental than what our sons and 
daughters will and will not do is 
what they understand to be the 
meaning of the act itself.” 

If my talk accomplishes nothing 
else, it will establish my understand¬ 
ing of the meaning, and offer David 
a starting point from which to search 
out his own. The only single, inflex¬ 
ible rule I can pass on to him, the 
only absolute that I know holds 


from generation to generation, is 
that no one has the right to hurt 
another human being. No one. Per¬ 
haps boys “can get away with it,” as 
a neighbour of mine says, but I hope 
with all my heart that David will 
never take advantage of that quirk 
of biology. Besides, I will ask him, 
how can he ever get away with 
something as long as one person 
knows And he is the person who 
will know to the end of his days. 



The Image of Queen Victoria 

A LITTLE old lady was helped into an invalid chair in the VIP lounge at 
Amsterdam airport and wheeled to a waiting aircraft bound for Van¬ 
couver. The stewardess had to carry her up the steps, then find her a seat 
and fasten her safety belt. When the other passengers came aboard few of 
them paid any attention to the old lady. It was not until the plane had 
reached Greenland, said one of the passengers later, that he noticed there 
was something odd about her. 

For the old lady on the transpolar flight from Amsterdam to Vancouver 
was wearing a dress which came down to the ground, and an old- 
fashioned shawl hung from the back of her head. She was wearing the 
Star of India, the sash of the Order of the Garter and a crown. She was 
the spitting image of Queen Victoria. And she was made of wax. 

—The Manchester Guardian Weekly 


* * « 

Delusions of Grandeur 

On a recent trip to Britain, Danny Kaye made a lot of friends, and 
shortly after he returned to Hollywood one of them came to stay. On the 
day or his arrival, Danny instructed the cook: *Td like everything especi¬ 
ally nice tonight. IVe made out the menu myself. You see, we*re having 
a duke for dinner.” 

On his way out of the kitchen, Danny heard the cook mutter, “That 
trip certainly made him uppish. Every other time, he’s called it duck.” 

•L-SdcUe Cantor, As I Remember Them 
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disastrous years of pro-cornmunist dictatorship, 
the hated Nkrumah and his regime have been overthrown. 
Now the Ghanaian people are trying to make a fresh start 

By David Reed 


H ours before dawn last Feb¬ 
ruary 24, convoys of speed¬ 
ing trucks converged on 
Accra, capital of the West African 
republic of Ghana. Three thousand 
armed soldiers fanned out through 
the sultry tropical night to seize the 
radio station, post office and key 
government buildings. One group 
of soldiers headed for Flagstaff 
House, an official residence of 
Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana’s Marx¬ 
ist dictator, who was out of the 
country. At six o’clock, a Ghanaian 
colonel announced on the national 
radio: 

“Fellow citizens, I have come to 
inform you that the military, with 
the co-operation of the police, has 
taken over the government. The 
myth surrounding Kwame Nkru¬ 
mah has been broken.” 

The news electrified Ghana’s 

* Sec "The Lenin of Bleck Africa," The 
Readcr'a Digest, September 1964. 


7*5 million people, who had suf¬ 
fered nine years of Nkrumah’s pro¬ 
communist dictatorship.* Thous¬ 
ands paraded through tne streets of 
Accra, beating drums, dancing and 
singing. While onlookers cheered, a 
huge bronze statue of Nkrumah 
was toppled, then smashed to pieces. 
When the jails were opened, i,ioo 
political prisoners emerged, soon to 
be replaced by some 800 of Nkru¬ 
mah’s cabinet ministers, party chiefs 
and security guards. 

Thus, in one stroke, Ghana’s 
headlong dash towards commun¬ 
ism was ended. A National Libera¬ 
tion Council, composed of eight 
army and police officers, set itself 
up to rule the country. The coun¬ 
cil consigned most 01 Nkrumah’s 
“socialist” economy to the rubbish 
heap and set out to restore friendly 
relations with the West. Ghana’s 
revolution was one of the biggest 
setbacks the Russians and Chinese 
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have ever suffered in the under¬ 
developed world. The two commu¬ 
nist powers lost their most impor¬ 
tant foothold in Africa—a foothold 
which they had been using to sub¬ 
vert other African countries. And, 
with Nkrumah gone, radical move¬ 
ments throughout the continent lost 
not only their most voluble spokes¬ 
man, but also one of their chief 
sources of money, arms and encour¬ 
agement. As a result, moderate 
governments can breathe a great 
deal more easily. 

Latter-Day Lenin. Ghana has 
long been a pacesetter in Africa. 
Originally known as the Gold 
Coast, the country received its inde¬ 
pendence in 1957—the first colony 
in tropical Africa to gain freedom 
after an extended period of white 
rule. It was regarded as one of 
the most promising countries. Per- 
capita income was higher than 
anywhere else in Central Africa. 

The basis for Ghana’s wealth was 
cocoa; it is the world’s biggest pro¬ 
ducer, turning out a third of the 
total world supply. Other resources 
include timber, manganese, bauxite, 
diamonds and gold. At the time of 
independence, Ghana, with Rs. 420 
crores in reserves of hard currency 
and a government debt of only 
Rs. 42 crores, was one of the richest 
states in tropical Africa. 

The Ghanaians also had a sophis¬ 
tication rare in Africa. At a time 
when many Africans scarcely knew 
what a scnod was, Ghana had a 
second and third generation of 
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educated men. Equally important, 
the country had the best civil service 
in tropica) Africa, an independent 
judiciary, a flourishing trade-union 
movement, a free Press, a univer¬ 
sity, a vigorous two-party system 
and a functioning parliamentary 
government. 

All this was swept away by 
Nkrumah. In the nine years he de¬ 
voted to “building socialism’’ in 
Ghana, he squandered the nation’s 
financial reserves, and ran up debts 
totalling Rs. 825 crores. Step by 
step he destroyed his country’s 
democratic institutions. As Nkru¬ 
mah saw it, he and his Convention 
People’s Party were the “personifi¬ 
cation of the state.’’ When elections 
were held in i960, he sent hired 
thugs into opposition strongholds. 
By no strange coincidence, the CPP 
gained 89 per cent of the popular 
vote. 

But even that did not satisfy* 
Nkrumah. In 1964, he pushed 
through a referendum that made 
Ghana a one-party state—the gov¬ 
ernment claimed that 99 per cent of 
the voters approved the move. 
Nkrumah became party leader for 
life. . 

Nkrumah also turned Gnana^s 
Press into an echo of Prat/da, gave 
himself the power to nullify any 
court decisions that displeased him, 
forced the university to toe the party 
line and turned Ghana’s trade 
unions into an arm of the CPP. A 
million boys and girls, some only 
six jl^ears old, were organized into 
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a Young Pioneers movement, pat¬ 
terned on a Soviet organization of 
the same name. 

Ghana never became an ali-out 
communist state. But Nkrumah 
made ho secret of his long-range 
aim: to build “scientific socialism.” 
In communist jargon, this means 
Marxist-Leninist' communism, as 
opposed to the democratic socialism 
of Western countri^. He made it 
plain that he saw himself as nothing 
less than a latter-day Lenin. He 
would interpret and mould the gos¬ 
pel of Karl Marx to suit himself and 
Africa—just as Lenin had tinkered 
with Marxism to make it more suit¬ 
able to the realities of revolutionary 
Russia. 

From Mud Hut to Messiah. If 

Nkrumah did not think that he was 
a god, he at least let his entourage 
encourage that impression. An offi¬ 
cial title of Osagyero was given him, 
meaning Redeemer or Saviour. His 
picture appeared on coins, bank¬ 
notes and stamps; streets, squares, 
parks, factories and schools were 
named after him. Something like 
Rs. 38 lakhs was spent to erect six 
enormous statues of him in Accra 
and .other towns. 

Wnilc Nkrumah’s people queued 
up to buy food at soaring prices, 
Nkrumah spent huge sums in con¬ 
structing grandiose monuments. 
One such proj^ect was Slate House, 
a lavish hotel and conference hall 
built at a cost of more than 
Rs. 15 crores to house delegates to a 
meeting of the Organization of 


African Unity. It was used once. 

The man who brought ruin to his 
country is one of the strangest and 
most complex that Africa has ever 
seen. A combination of charm and 
ruthlessness, Nkrumah has a bril¬ 
liant mind and is well versed in 
Western philosophy and world his¬ 
tory. Yet towards the end of his 
career, he dabbled more and more 
with juju. West African black 
magic. The chief of his bodyguard 
was a juju priest. 

He was Africa’s most eloquent 
spokesman for “socialist purity,” 
yet he amassed a personal fortune 
estimated at Rs. 5 crores. He lived 
in imperial splendour, had two 
official residences with swimming 
pools, a zoo, an aquarium and a 
private theatre. 

An Nzima tribesman, Nkrumah 
was born in a primitive coastal vil¬ 
lage of mud and wattle huts called 
Nkroful, in about 1909. He achieved 
his initial political prominence in 
1947, when he returned to the Gold 
Coast after 12 bitter years of educa¬ 
tion—and discrimination—in the 
United States and Britain. He im¬ 
mediately joined the United Gold 
Coast Convention, a nationalist 
party dominated by British-edu¬ 
cated intellectuals. Soon he broke 
away to form the Convention Peo- 

f lie’s Party, which quickly won a 
arge following because of its de¬ 
mand for immediate independence. 

Nkrumah gave the colonial gov¬ 
ernment one headache after another 
by fomenting strikes, boycotts and 
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civil-disobedience campaigns. He 
was sent to prison, but his party 
won a majority in the 1951 elections 
while he was still locked up; there 
was no choice but to let him out so 
that he could become leader of a pre- 
independence government. When 
Ghana became fully independent in 
1957, Nkrumah was made prime 
minister and, when Ghana became 
a republic, president. 

Big Promises, Small Reality. He 
steered a more or less neutralist 
course at first. Then a turning point 
seems to have come in 1961, when 
Nkrumah paid a visit to China, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
He found himself lionized in one 
communist capital after another. 
When he returned home, he spoke 
glowingly of what he had seen, and 
talked openly about leading Ghana 
to “scientific socialism.” 

At Nkrumah’s invitation, nearly 
1,000 Soviet-bloc and Chinese tech¬ 
nicians swarmed into Ghana to 
help build state factories and farms. 
The Soviet bloc also sent teachers 
and doctors. Amid the utmost 
secrecy, in camps behind barbed- 
wire fences, Chinese instructors 
trained between 200 and 300 foreign 
Africans, plus an undetermined 
number of Ghanaians, in guerrilla 
tactics, use of weapons and of such 
gadgets as coconut bombs. 

In another ominous development, 
Nkrumah invited the Russians to 
build a jet airfield at Tamale, in 
northern Ghana. The field was far 
bigger than anything Ghana’s own 


air force could ever use. The real 
reason for the Tamale airfield. 
Western observers concluded, was 
that Russia wanted to use it as a 
stopping point en route to Cuba. 
But Ghana was landed with the bill 
—over Rs. 23 crores. 

The communist bloc promised 
what seemed, at first, munificent 
aid. Russia and the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries pledged Rs. 128 
crores of credit; the Chinese offered 
Rs. 32 crores of credit. The idea was 
that there would be barter deals: for 
machinery and other goods, Ghana 
would pay in cocoa and raw mater¬ 
ials. But the Ghanaians soon found 
that communist machinery was 
shoddy and obsolete, and that com¬ 
munist funds, large in promise, 
were small in reality—^less than 
Rs. 23 crores. 

Failure on Farm and Factory. 

Soviet attempts to set up state farms 
in Ghana proved similarly disap¬ 
pointing. In one such venture, the 
Russians started a 5,000-acrc rice 
and maize farm at Adidome, in 
eastern Ghana, despite warnings 
from a Ghanaian agricultural ex¬ 
pert that there was not enough rain- 
rail. The Russians sent ii “experts” 
and 54 tractors to Adidome. Al¬ 
though the tractors were supposed 
to be new, they broke* down 
continually, and th^ Ghanaians 
found that the gears were worn 
from long years or use. The Russian 
“mech^inics,” unable to do major re¬ 
pairs, admitted privately that in fact 
theyVeYe only tractor drivers. In 
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all, Nkrumah established 104 state 
farms like Adidome. They cost 
Rs. 8 crores and, by 1965, they had 
managed to get Rs. 5 crores in 
debt. 

Nkrumah’s plunge into other 
types of socialist enterprise proved 
equally unfortunate. For prestige, 
he established a national airline to 
fly the Ghanaian flag all over the 
world. It lost Rs. 15 crores. He 
built a Rs. 3 crores steel mill 
which was to have been supplied 
with scrap metal. When it was 
finished, officials realized that there 
was not enough scrap In Ghana to 
keep it going. Other state factories 
were started, to manufacture such 
things as paint, matches, tyres and 
paper products. But, in most cases, 
the government did not bother to 
make preliminary studies. Decisions 
were made at the whim of Nkru¬ 
mah or his cabinet ministers. The 
government even lacked a list of ex¬ 
isting private industries; it started 
new state factories without knowing 


with Russian security officers and a 
handpicked bodyguard of men 
from his own Nzima tribe. He dis¬ 
armed the national police and began 
to fear—quite rightly—that the 
army was plotting to overthrow him. 
About a year ago, amid rumours 
of an impending coup, he forced his 
deputy chief of defence staff, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Joseph Ankrah, to 
retire, and made himself “supreme” 
commander of the armed forces. 
Then he made plans to organize a 
“people’s” militia, which would 
serve as a counter to the armed 
forces and which, in time, might 
have replaced them entirely. 

Most army and police officers had 
long been privately opposed to 
Nkrumah and his policies. Now, in 
addition to their growing concern 
over the pro-communist trend, they 
felt that the very existence of the 
army and police was threatened. 
The plot to overthrow Nkrumah 
was hatched by four men—Colonel 
Emmanuel Kotoka, commander of 


what, if any, competition they the army’s Second Infantry Brigade; 
faced. two other army officers; and John 

For 32 state enterprises, in which Harley, commissioner of police, 
the government had invested a total They set three dates for assassinating 
of Rs. 83 crores, the loss by late Nkrumah, but each time decided 
1964 amounted to Rs. 29 crores. against it because of the likelihood 
Hollow Salute. While the econo- that many people would be killed in 
my went from bad to worse, Nkru- the ensuing battle with the security 
mah became ever more isolated guards. 

from even his closest as^ktes. To Then Nkrumah unwittingly 
those who raised objections, he gave them the opportunity they 
snapped: '“I am my own adviser.” were seeking. With characteristic 
After two attempts to assirssinate * vanity, he decided that he could 
him, Nkrumah surrdtinded himself succeed, where everyone else had 
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failed, in making peace in Viet¬ 
nam. On February 20 he left on a 
trip that would take him to Peking 
and Hanoi—and then, as Nkrumah 
undoubtedly saw it, into the pages 
of history as the man who had 
brought peace to Vietnam. 

When Nkrumah’s party landed 
in Peking, he was not aware that his 
regime had fallen. The Chinese 
knew, but they gave him a 21-gun 
salute anyway. Then, in a villa out¬ 
side Peking, they told him the news. 
Nkrumah was stunned. Over and 
over he mumbled, “It’s not true.” 

Nkrumah lingered in Peking a 
few days, then flew to Moscow. 
From there, at the invitation of 
Sekou Toure, the Marxist dictator 
of the tiny West African republic 
of Guinea, he flew to Conakry, 
its capital. 

Comic-opera confusion quickly 
ensued. Fearful that Nkrumah’s 
overthrow might signal his own 
downfall, Toure sought to give 
Nkrumah some sort of oflicial 
standing by naming him “co-presi¬ 
dent” of Guinea. Then, thinking 
better of it, Toure declared that 


Nkrumah was really only an “hon¬ 
orary president.” 

The New Order. Ghana’s vic¬ 
torious army and police officers 
appointed General Ankrah head of 
their National Liberation Council. 
Although he had played no part in 
the coup, he was immensely popular 
with the troops and, it was felt, his 
presence would hold the new gov¬ 
ernment together. But the council 
eilcountered no opposition. Nkru¬ 
mah’s carefully-constructed totalitar¬ 
ian state simply collapsed; Marxism 
had never taken root in Ghana. 

The new government, surveying 
the chaos, concluded that it would 
take at least two years to get Ghana 
on its feet. Plans were made to turn 
many of the state corporations over 
to private management and to give 
back to individual Ghanaian far¬ 
mers much of the land at the state 
farms. 

Unwittingly, Nkrumah may 
have done a great service for his 
country. As one diplomat puts it: 
“Nkrumah didn’t infect Ghana 
with commynism—he inoculated 
it against communism.” 


A Matter of Form 

A GIRL called at the newspaper office to fill in a form for her wedding 
story. When she came to the heading “Groom’s position,” she paused, 
then wrote : “Beside the bride.” » —D. 8. 

* 

A NUN applying for a passport paused thoughtfully at the section on 
the form—“Distinguishing Marks.” Then, with a twinkle in her eye, she 
printed : “Nun.” — R. A. 
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A WOMAN came into the men’s haber¬ 
dasher’s where I work and looked fur¬ 
tively about. Taking a long-handled 
saucepan out of her topping bag, she 
asked for a hat to fit it. 

Noticing our wary glances, she ex¬ 
plained, “My husbana just won’t get 
himself a new hat, and his old one is 
so worn 1 can’t make out the size. But 
it fits this pan perfectly.’’ 

—Raymond Beck 

Natif was an African student. When 
I first met him, he was in a quandary. 
Having written home telling his fam¬ 
ily of his purchase of a new car, he had 
received a letter from his mother say¬ 
ing that he must kill a chicken and 
smear its blood on the car, to show 
that he was not too proud of it. Natif 
could well .imagine the response this 
would bring from his fellow students, 
yet he was reluctant to offend his 
family. 

His solution bore the mark of true 
diplomacy. He went out and backed 
his new car over an egg. 

—Phyllis Henderson 

When she called at my consulting 
room for a routine eye tes^ the pleasant 
young woman‘complained that she 
was having difficulty in reading small 
tint and threading a needle. After I 
ad examinetf her and prescribed 
glasses, she asked if 1 would write a 
note verifying her visit. 

She saw mat her request puzzled 


me. “It’s for my teenage son,’’ she ex¬ 
plained. “He refuses to go to Ae barber _ 
until 1 have my eyes examined.’’ 

—Paul Balsam 

A COMPANY that manufactures air con¬ 
ditioners was entertaining a technical 
society to luncheon. Directly behind 
the chairman of the firm were air con¬ 
ditioners of a competing brand. When 
news photographers arrived, the chair¬ 
man realized the irony of the situation 
but made the best of it. Pictures in 
the newspapers the next day clearly 
showed him fanning himself with a' 
menu in front of his rival’s equipment. 

—WiLFRBDO Campos 

Visiting my nephew’s home recently, 

I was puzzled when he told his teen¬ 
age daughter, leaving with her boy 
friend for a dance, “Remember your 
vitamins I’’ 

“Vitamins? At a dance?’’ I asked, 
when the young couple had gone. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he said. “B-i is Behave, 
and B-12 is Be home by 12 oclockj' 

—Mrs. Bertie Colev 

An employer was asked why he had 
engaged a man who was over 60 years 
old. “Because,” he answered, “men 
past 60 aren’t in the middle of domes¬ 
tic emergencies, their wives aren’t 
perpetually having children, most of 
their bad habits have been drummed 
out of their systems. Why, they can 
devote more time to the jeh than any¬ 
body.” —A. R. 
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The life of Herman Melville, 
seafaring adventurer, 
writer, and original thinker 
was as full of drama and 
tragedy as his hooks 



The Man 
Who Wrote 

MOBY DICK 


By Max Eastman September 28, 1891, an 

Authorof'Enjoymemof Laughter r etc. | 1 elderly CUStoms. officer died 

V-/ . ■ ■ in New York. His 
death received three lines of notice 
in one newspaper. 

Today, his name, Herman Meh 
ville, is one of the most famous in 
modern literature. Libraries have 
no^only his books but books abuut 


SO 




him. His principal work, Moby 
^ic\, appears in a popular edition 
of the Ten Greatest Novels of the 
World. When first published in 
1851, it was so neglected that for 
the rest of his life Melville thought 
of himself as a failure. It was pub¬ 
lished again in 1921, 30 years after 
he died, and began gathering praise. 


Its sales are now climbing towards 
the millions. How shall we explain 
this literary death and resurrection? 
There are two answers. In one sense 
Melville’s masterpiece was 70 years 
ahead of its time. In another, it was 
340 years out of date. 

Gone to Sea. As a young mail, 
Melville wanted to live a life of 
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his own, free of respectable conven¬ 
tions. When his father lost the 
family wealth, and Herman had to 
leave school, he tried working in his 
brother’s hat shop in Troy, New 
York; hoeing potatoes on his uncle’s 
farm near Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
clerking in a New York bank. Then 
he turned up on the New York 
waterfront and signed on as a sailor 
on a ship bound for Liverpool. He 
was 17, and his wages were three 
dollars a month. 

He had health and muscle and a 
willing mind, but he didn’t like the 
filth and vulgarity of life in the 
forecastle. He didn’t like the food 
he had to eat. “I never saw the cook 
wash but once,” he remembered, 
“and that was at one of his own 
soup pots one dark night when he 
thought no one saw him.” When he 
came home from that disappoint¬ 
ing adventure, Melville became a 
teacher, but he didn’t like that 
either; after three and a half years he 
decided to try the sea again. 

Throwing a razor and an extra 
shirt and pair of trousers into a car¬ 
petbag, he tramped over to New 
Bedford and took ship on a whaling 
vessel bound for the South Pacific. 
Through ill luck he picked a ship on 
which the living conditions were 
infinitely worse than on the trip to 
Liverpool. The captain was brutal; 
the horsemeat was fly-blown; the 
biscuits were softened only by 
worm-holes. The sailors, with one 
exception, were unsociable rough¬ 
necks. The exception was a boy 
5a 
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named Tobias Green. Herman and 
Tobias formed a friendship, and 
when after 15 months of whaling 
the ship put in for repairs at an 
island in the Marquesas called 
Nukuheva, they decided to desert. 

Welcomed by Savages. They 
took nothing with them but the 
shirts on their backs, into which 
they shoved a handful of biscuits 
and some tobacco. After five days 
of climbing and near starving on 
sweat-soaked hardtack, they came 
upon a beautiful mountain valley. 
They had been warned against this ' 
valley: it was inhabited by a notori¬ 
ous cannibal tribe called the Typees. 
But to their surprise the cannioals, 
after some initial suspicion, wel¬ 
comed them and treated them—so 
at least it appeared—not as prospec¬ 
tive viands but as honoured guests. 

During the climb Herman had 
developed a painful swelling in his 
leg. The Typee chief, who had 
taken a great liking to him, did not 
object when they proposed that 
Tobias should go down to the har¬ 
bour and see if he could find a 
doctor. 

Tobias never came back; he was 
shanghaied by another whaler. So 
Herman lived alone for several 
weeks in a, state of indu^ent cap¬ 
tivity with the cannibals. They gave 
him shelter and a servant; they gave 
him the best of their food; thw gave 
him the prettiest of their flower¬ 
decked daughters as playmates. 

Sleuth Sea Love. Herman was a 
handsome, strong, magnetic youth. 
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and the savages seem to have re¬ 
garded him as a sort of heavenly 
visitation to be cherished and pre¬ 
served. He on his side experienced a 
feeling not dissimilar to love for his 
naked hosts. In particular he loved 
a lithe young girl named Fayaway, 
with whom he went swimming and 
canoeing and wandering in the 
woods. One day in the canoe, to 
help him paddle, she took off a 
loose-hanging robe of bark cloth— 
the only thing she had on—and 
“spreading it out like a sail, stood 
erect with upraised arms in the head 
of the canoe. 

“A prettier little mast than Fay¬ 
away made,” Melville wrote, “was 
never shipped aboard of any craft.” 

The romance between a gifted 
young American and a girl cannibal 
on an unexplored island in the 
: South Pacific might have been one 
I of the most readable things in our 
literature if it had been frankly writ¬ 
ten about. But in the years 1845-50 
the idea of putting such realities in 
a book was horrifying. The nearest 
Melville came to telling what hap- 
• pened was to say: “If the reader has 
not observed ere this that I was the 
declared admirer of Miss Fayaway, 
he is little conversant with affairs of 
the heart, and I shall not trouble my¬ 
self to enlighten him any farther.” 

Vale of No Cares. Among those 
savages Herman learned that primi¬ 
tive people, left to their own way of 
life, may be more happy and good- 
humoured than those who have 
been afHicted, so to speak, with 


civilization. “One peculiarity that 
fixed my admiration,” Herman 
wrote, “was the perpetual hilarity 
reigning through the whole vale. 
There seemed to be no cares, griefs, 
troubles or vexations. Blue devils, 
hypochondria and doleful dumps 
went and hid themselves among the 
nooks and crannies of the rocks.” 

This experience shaped Melville’s 
views of human nature and life’s 
wisdom in a deeply revolutionary 
way. It kindled a revolt against the 
decorous piety of New England 
society; it lifted him out of the 
mainstream of Victorian culture. “I 
am inclined to think,” he remarked, 
“that so far as relative wickedness is 
concerned, four or five Marquesan 
Islanders sent to the United. States 
as missionaries might be quite as 
useful as an equal number of 
Americans dispatched to the islands 
in a similar capacity.” 

The Typees’ hospitality, to be 
sure, was a little coercive. They 
wouldn’t let him go. They stopped 
him with imperious chatter when he 
tried to pass a certain point on the 
road to the harbour. Moreover, he 
kept remembering that this happy 
dream life might at any moment 
turn into a nightmare. One day 
while his hosts were preparing for a 
feast, he looked uncier the lid of a 
big tub and discovered the picked 
bones of a human being. Of course, 
Herman was homesick, too. 

Bitter Leave-taking. He had 
been there four or five weeks—^hc 
remembered it as four months— 
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when the captain o£ a passing years of vagabond adventure inter¬ 
whaler, hearing that an American vened before he came. home. He 
sailor was captive among the can- was full to bursting with exciting 
nibals, sent a boadoad of peaceable stories when he did come. To solve 
natives with a musket, gunpowder his economic problems he put the 
and cotton cloth to buy him back, stories into books. Typee and Omoo 
A large troop of the Typees, Fay- enjoyed instant success. With three 
away among them, came down to more volumes that he wrote in the 
the harbour for the trade. But the next four years, they earned him 
Typees, on estimating the value of enough money to get married on 
the goods offered in exchange, re- ,and enough fame to convince him 

fused to give up their precious that he was a writer by profession, 

guest. Neither the money nor the fame. 

So, in the midst of the negotia- though, was adequate to his ambi¬ 
tions, Melville jumped into the tion. He yearned to write something 
waiting boat and pushed off, throw- more enduring than South Sea 
ing a roll of cloth to Fayaway as he travelogues, 
fled. He said in a letter: “Until I was 

The Typees rushed after him. 25 I had no development at all. 
Their leader, a chief called Mow- From my 25th year I date my life.” 

Mow, tried to grab an oar and Most of us would put it the other 

would have tipped the boat over had way. Up to his 25th year he lived life 

not Melville seized a boathook and to the full. In that year he began to 
plunged it into the man’s body. He thinl{^ profoundly about life. Later 
was spared the sight of the cannibal he began to read voraciously—^and 
chief sinking in the bloody water, he found himself more at home in 
and of Fayaway standing on the English literature than on the sea. 
beach clutching the cloth, for after He read Shakespeare and other 
dealing that death blow Melville Elizabethan dramatists and was car- 
sank in a dead faint. ried away by their stormy eloquence 

It is doubtful if the moral precepts and their crude, violent gusto, 
learned by Melville in teyhood When he came to write his owh- 
could render a judgement on this great drama, Melville put into die 
deed of courage and horror by mouths of his characters, as Shake- 
which he got free of his gracious yet speare and the Elizabethans did, 
savage captors. It made him scepti- language that is more intensely 
cal of the absoluteness of those intellectual and poetic than they 
standards of good and bad about would have spoken in real life. This 
which people talk so glibly. seemed to his contemporaries 

Storyteller. He was 22 when he clumsy and amateurish. Thus he 
left Nukuheva, and three more w^ as arrogandy old-fashioned in 
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Style as he was ahead of the newest 
Victorian trends in his opinions. 

The Tragic Drama. No one 
knows just when the conception of 
Melville’s masterwork arose in his 
mind—the drama of an ocean-borne 
warfare between Man and Levia¬ 
than. He dreamed of building into 
the drama the whole awful ambigu¬ 
ity of the problem of good and evil 
that had long tortured his spirit. 
Although almost two years or the 
life described in his adventure books 
were spent on board whaling ves¬ 
sels, the terrible enterprise of killing 
a whale is never desegibed in them. 
But as a subject for tragic drama, 
whale-hunting as practised in the 
nineteenth century has hardly an 
equal in size and grandeur. Beside 
it, bullfighting is a sport for kittens. 
And Melville knew all there was to 
know about whaling. 

There was a legend among sailors 
of a fierce monster of a whale, white 
all over, known to some as Moby 
Dick. Melville invented for his 
tragedy Captain Ahab, a man 
equally strange and monstrous, 
seething with rage against that 
white whale, and roaming the seas 
with a fixed manic purpose to kill 
him. 

The leisure he needed to write it 
Was supplied by his wife’s father, 
who “advanced” him the money to 


buy a small farm near Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. In the autumn of 
1850, when the harvest was in, Mel¬ 
ville dropped everything and sat 
down to write his immortal book. 

He finished it in a year, and it 
was published in 1851. But in an¬ 
other year it sank out of sight. The 
average annual sales over the first 
decaoe came to 123 copies, and over 
the 25 years after that, 22. 

Melville did not stop writing. 
Even while supporting his family 
in a clerical job, he managed to put 
away one story, Billy Budd, that, 
discovered after his death, became a 
classic. 

But the great Shakespearean 
command of rhythms and images 
was gone. Moby Dick, had been a 
burst of genius, and without recog¬ 
nition he could not repeat it. 

Seventy years later, and 30 years 
after his death, a noted English 
critic announced that he had been 
induced to read this forgotten book, 
and that “having done so, I hereby 
declare that since letters began there 
never was such a book, and that the 
mind of man is not constructed so as 
to produce such another; that I put 
its author with Rabelais, Swift, 
Shakespeare.” Within a decade, the 
forgotten customs inspector was 
recognized as one of the great 
writers of all time. 


‘ Sense of Balance 

J- HE medical-report form now in use by one large British organization 
tells job applicants: colour vision, aoility to distinguish between red 

and black is the only requirement.” The employer? A bank. —Maclean's 
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Patchwork Recordings: 
Art or Artifice? 


As technical skills 
doctor the recorded 
sound of music, both 
sides of a new controversy 
can be heard 


T he beat began with the in¬ 
sistence of a trip-hammer 
— chunga - chunga - thump, 
chunga-chunga-//!«mp. There stood 
Gary Lewis before the television 
cameras, slapping his thighs as he 
let loose with a whine that reverber- 
ated-ated like a struck gong. Then 
the three Playboys chimed in with. 
a shivering “Wa-wa-wa-wa-wa.'* 
Enter a rampaging electric organ, a 
cascade of tambourines, an explo¬ 
sion of drums. But wait. Where was 
all this sound coming from? And 
singer Lewis—his lips seemed out of 
focus. They were. In truth, during 
this performance Gary Lewis and 
the Playboys were miming to a re¬ 
cord. This convenient ruse, known 
as “lip sync” (lip synchronization), 
is sometimes used by pop singers 
when they, appear on television. 

Lip sync is symptomatic of a pro^. 
found change that has gripped the 
recording industry. Wito each new 
advance in technology, the sound of 
recorded music—revved up, rever¬ 
berated, splintered, spliced, multi¬ 
plied, filtered, equalized—passes 
further into a kind of aural twilight 
zone. For every hour that a classical 
or pop artist spends recording music 
toaay, technicians devote an average 
of^our hours to doctoring it. 


Condensed from Time 
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What has totally revamped the 
industry is the tape recording. It 
stretches the music out on an oper¬ 
ating table, where, with the aid of a 
razor and splicing tape, small mir¬ 
acles of plastic surgery can be per¬ 
formed. Where once the artist 
recorded a work from beginning to 
end several times, then selected the 
version with the fewest mbtakes, 
now he can do it piecemeal and at 
his leisure, confident that any wrong 
notes will be snipped out and re¬ 
placed with the correct ones. 

To capture a symphony on vinyl 
today, the score ijr segmented, and 
recorded over and over again on 
spme 45,000 feet of tape. Then the 
best passages are shredded into as 
many as 250 snippets, shuffled into 
order and spliced into a single, note- 
perfect performance on 3,800 feet of 
master tape. The number of patches 
ranges from 16 splices for a two- 
minute pop tune to 72 for a 13- 
minute piano piece. 

So refined has the art of splicing 
become that the incisions are not 
detectable by the ear, and dubbed-in 
portions pass unnoticed. A remark¬ 
able splice occurred when poetess 
Jean Garrigue, reciting her own 
works, misread a line. When the 
mistake was discovered, she was not 
available, so the missing words were 
painstakingly constructed by bor¬ 
rowing syllaDles from her tapes. 

The grand designer of these mon¬ 
tages is no longer the conductor but 
the producer, otherwise known as 
the A. at R. (Artist and Repertoire) 


man. With a mountain of sophisti¬ 
cated machinery at his command, 
he has become a space-age sculptor 
of sound. 

His raw material is the performer, 
his workshop the glass-enclosed 
control-room. There, hovering over 
a massive, winking, whirring “mix¬ 
ing console,” an A. & R. man issues 
cryptic commands to his engineer: 
“Goose the oboes” or “stink” (a 
certain wah-wah effect from the 
brass) or “Nashville” (more pres¬ 
ence) or “open the pot” (more 
volume). The engineer responds by 
twiddling and tweaking some of 
the machine’s 150 knobs, levers and 
buttons. Caught up in the swirl of 
the music, some producers conduct 
their engineers with all the flourish 
of a Leonard Bernstein. 

The arsenal of sound at the pro¬ 
ducer’s command is awesome. By 
pushing one button, he can send the 
sound ricocheting throi^h an en¬ 
closure, often a wooden box with a 
bedspring-like affair inside, that 
lends an echo-chamber effect. 
“Sometimes we distort sounds to ; 
confuse people,” says A. & R. man 
Bob Crewe. “I like nothing better : 
than for someone to ask: ‘What is ‘ 
that?’ ” It could be anything from a 
chain dragged across a washboard ! 
to a Grand Canyon effect achieved ; 
by recording in a lift shaft. Says ; 
one American recording-company ' 
executive: “In the pop field, 70 per 
cent of a record is the creation of the ' 
A. & R. man.” 

Another favoured technique is ! 
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“ovcr-dubbing”—recording two or 
more layers of sound on the tape. 
Thus Jascha Heifetz can accompany 
himself in Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor for Two Violins, and Patti 
Page can perform as a one-girl quar¬ 
tet. A standard practice of pop 
singers is to overdub their songs 
again and again to lend body to 
their voices. 

If a principal in a musical or an 
opera is not up to singing on record¬ 
ing day, no matter. He can dub in 
his part later, even though the per¬ 
son he sings a duet with is not 
present. So as not to tax the singers 
unduly, recordings of operas are 
taped in jumbled sequence and 
stretched out over several weeks. To 
lend an air of realism to stereo, exits 
and entrances are simulated by the 
singers moving like chess pieces 
across a huge chequered floor plan 
under a bower of strategically placed 
microphones. To pursue his para¬ 
mour from garden to boudoir, say, 
the lovesick tenor is directed to walk 
from square 7 to square 52. 

The variations introduced by tape 
are endless, and some happenings 
have raised questions as to where art 
leaves off and artiflee takes over. 
Record-company producer John 
Culshaw contends that one comple¬ 
ments the other. For a special vocal 
effect in the first act of Gotterdam- 
merung, he unabashedly transform¬ 
ed tenor Wolfgang Windgassen 


« 

into a baritone by playing his voice 
at a slower speecl. Explains Cul¬ 
shaw : “Had Wagner lived to know 
the possibilities of sound recording, 
1 am sure he would have wanted 
them used not only for the sake of 
music, but also for the drama.” 

So overpowering has been the 
effect of patchwork recordings that 
they—and not the performance it¬ 
self—have become accepted as the 
norm. As a result, some pop singers 
faced with a live performance wire 
their microphones through a tape 
recorder bacKstage that supplements 
their voices with an almost instan¬ 
taneous echo-type playback called 
“tape reverb.” Says choral director 
Ray Conniff, “The simple fact is 
that people today get a lot better 
sound on records than they do in 
live concerts.” 

Though the purists cry “Heresy!” 
many people agree. Pianist Glenn 
Gouid has not given a concert for 
more than a year because “that way 
of presenting music is passS. If there 
is a more viable way to reach audi¬ 
ences, it has to be through record¬ 
ings. Concerts as they are now 
known will not outlive the twen¬ 
tieth century.” 

In rebuttal, one violinist says, 
“Name me the recording that can 
give you the electricity, the mag¬ 
netic quality that you get from a 
great live performance.” 

So the controversy rages. 




OoMPATiBiuTv is whcii a woman always laughs at her husband’s old 
jokes, and he never laughs at her new hats. ^ 


-Harold Coflin 



In the clamour of daily life, the 
rewards of solitude are often disregarded 

JUST THINKING 


By Philip Wylie 

A n ACQUAINTANCE found me sitting thoughtful solitude as unnatural. 

L in the gardeii beside my lily The shocking implication is that the 
pond. human spirit must be diverted from 

“Taking a break?” he asked. the calamitous temptation of its own 
“Just—Slinking,” I said. company. 

The man laughed. “Oh 1 Plottii]^ But people weren’t always like 
a story.” that. Even teenagers, when I was 

“No. Thinking.” one, liked periods of quiet contem- 

Opportunities to just think, alone plation. 
and undisturbed, are not easy to At the age of i8 I spent several 
find. Our homes and offices—^if they months with three companions deep 

are in cities—arc not suitable for in the Canadian woods. We were 
quiet cogitation. Even in the sub- often as quiet as the wilderness 
urbs, our houses often rumble as the itself. Once, for two days, I lost the 
spin-drier whirls, churn and hiss as others. Knowing that they would 
the dishes are washed, and whine find me, I built a fire and stayed 
while the vacuum cleaner does its where I was. I cannot recall that 1 

work. Out of doors, it’s hard to find felt lonely, even then. There was 

a stretch of water that is not noisy plenty to think about, 

with outboard motors, or a stream Indeed, as I have learnt, it is only 
that’s fit to sit beside for a pensive when alone that one can really 
hour. make acquaintance with oneseli. 

We havc^rown so accustomed to Whatever it is that you recog- 
this clamour of human activity that nize as “you” is what goes on in 

we accept it as inescapable. Many your mind, heart, spirit and ima^- 

of us have even come to regard ation, quite free of outside stimulus. 

Condenud from Ladus’ Homo Journal 
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And knowledge of that self is, in a 
sense, all the actual knowledge you 
can ever have; the rest is in books or 
other people’s heads. We still pay 
lip service to the ancient counsel 
“Know thyself”; you can’t know 
anybody else in the same way. 

When I was a boy it was expected 
that every youth would spend hours 
gazing at the sky—“daydreaming,” 
as it was called. Few objected to 
this; most people understood that 
the dreamers grew up to become 
the doers. 

Today, however, a daydreaming 
boy is ohen prodded to meaningless 
activity by nervous parents who fear 
that solitude is somehow dangerous. 
A boy in reverie is hurriedly sent 
out to play games, lest he become 
anti-social. As a result, young peo¬ 
ple pass through adolescence with 
no practice in testing their inner 
selves. And schools foster this avoid¬ 
ance of self. Instead of emphasizing 
the need for self-realization, they 
teach young people to adjust to the 
group. 

An “adjusted” youth will natural¬ 
ly seek to preserve the one condition 
to which he knows how to adjust: 
the safe, present state. Actually, his 
goal should be adjustment to an 
ever-changing world. Society is in 
so swift a Bux that only a man who 
deeply knows himselt can decide 


which of the changing ideas he will 
accept as part of what he believes 
and feels and is, which ideas he will 
reject. 

It is not that 1 deny the gre¬ 
gariousness of man, or belitde our 
pleasures in each other’s company. 
But in company the measure of a 
man’s worth is how much he can 
give to a group. He who brings 
special excitement to the otherwise 
tedious round of conventional activ¬ 
ities is the sought-after guest, the 
desired friend. And that person, 
always, is one who has studied and 
learned enough of himself to be 
more than a carbon copy of others. 

The ideal surroundings for the 
study of oneself is some untouched 
place out of doors, which, in spite 
of man’s exploitation of nature, still 
offers relatively secluded spots for 
meditation. But solitude can be 
created in the mind wherever a per¬ 
son can spend time alone. With a 
little practice even a man in a crowd 
can be alone. 

It is the ever-lessening desire for 
solitude that worries me. If we could 
recover both the appetite for being 
alone and its fruitful product, self- 
awareness, we would again produce 
dreaming doers. We need such 
people as never before: /Aw 
who can face the titanic problems 
peculiar to our time. 


Sound Effects 

LOVE the sound of a lawn mower,” aefress Helen Hayes once said. 
“It means something is being done and I’m not doing it.” —d. l. 



Millions have found something in this immortal 
poetrj that gives meaning to their lives; today it hinds 
together worshippers of different faiths 


The Psalms: 



Hymnbook 
of Humanity 


By James Daniel 


Condtnsed from Chrirtianity Today, 
ttbittration: Bttml from fifteontk-emtury ludum 
Ptalur, Harvard CoUogt Library, 
Dopartmont of Printing and Oraphie ArU 


I N today’s ecumenical age, when 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
arc taking tentative steps to¬ 
wards greater understanding, we 
are turning with renewed devotion 
to the superb hymns of adoration, 
confession and supplication which 
for 3,000 years have shaped the pub¬ 
lic prayers and private meditations 
of mankind. These are contained in 
the Book of Psalms, the world’s 
best-loved poems, where millions of 
people find a message that gives 
meaning to life. 

The Psalms may be found in any 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greex 
Orthodox or Jewish Bible. They are 
quoted in the milestone ceremonies 
of life, from baptism, confirmation 
and bar mitzvah to marriage and 
the last rites. There is hardly any¬ 
body who does not know one or 
more of them by heart. 

Critic Mark Van Doren, in ana¬ 
lysing the universal app>eal of the 
Psalms, has said that “like any great 
poems, they are mor^ about the 
reader than the writer. They sing 
for any soul that is completely 
serious, whether religion be present 
or not.” To Van Doren they arc the 
“supreme lyric poems of our world. 
This is the verdict of civilization.” 

The Psalms were originally in¬ 
tended to be sung. The word psalm 
comes from a Greek verb meaning 
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“to twitch,” as in plucking a string- 
ed instrument. Although other in¬ 
struments were used, the Psalms’ 
ancient accompaniment was prob¬ 
ably something like the Irish harp. 

The early Christians banded to¬ 
gether in communities so that they 
could sing Psalms according to the 
Psalms’ own rule: “Seven times a 
day do I praise thee.” Following the 
example of Jesus, who quoted the 
Psalms throughout His ministry, 
Christians made the Psalms their 
way of expressing joy in their good 
news. “Is any among you afflicted? 
Let him pray,” advises St. James’s 
epistle. “Is any merry? Let him sing 
Psalms.” It was the Christians’ sing¬ 
ing of Psalms that alerted the 
Roman world to the revolutionary 
new force in its midst. Wonder 
deepened to awe when the martyrs 
went to the lions joyously singing 
Psalms. Later, as Roman civiliza¬ 
tion crumbled and the barbarians 
moved in, art, culture and learning 
survived in cloisters attached to ab¬ 
beys built as shrines for the Psalter. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
reformers from Martin Luther to 
John Knox, Oliver Cromwell and 
John Wesley drew strength from the 
Psalms. John Calvin said of the 
Psalms: “There is no movement of 
the spirit which is not reflected here 
as in a mirror. All the sorrows, trou¬ 
bles, fears, doubts, hopes, pain, per¬ 
plexities, stormy outbursts by which 
the hearts of men are tossed have 
been depicted here to the very life.” 

The Bible attributes authorship of 
62 
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73 of its 150 Psalms to David, the 
shepherd boy, warrior, poet and 
king who established the Judean 
dynasty at Jerusalem around 1000 
B.c. But from the existence of other 
Psalm-like passages in the earliest 
Old Testament chronicles, it has 
been thought that the tradition of 
Psalm-composing predates David. 

Confirmation o£ this comes now 
from Ros Shamra in Syria, where 
archaeologists have unearthed the 
ruins of the lost city of Ugarit, a 
Bronze Age centre of commerce on 
the caravan route between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. In one room of 
a temple of a local deity were clay 
tablets covered with cuneiform char¬ 
acters. When the markings were 
decoded, they turned out to be frag¬ 
ments of poetry similar in style and 
language to some of the Psalms, the 
first non-Biblical poetry antedating 
the Psalms to be discovered. More 
remarkable were some 80 direct 
parallels, ranging from the “cup 
that runneth over” to the “hart that 
panteth after thewater brooks.” The 
language of these Ugaritic writings 
is closely related to Hebrew. 

Religiously as well as ethically, 
the Ugaritic texts cannot be com¬ 
pared with the Psalms. They arc 
filled with the gross and often cruel 
demigods of antiquity. But the fact 
that the Psalms have marked similar¬ 
ities to these ancient poems indicates 
that in the Psalms man confronts 
his ancestors at the beginning of his 
upward reach towards God. 

PIkrt of the Psalms’ power to 
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move people comes from their sim¬ 
plicity. They use short, concrete 
words; familiar, everyday images— 
sheep and shepherds, the beasts of 
the held, fowls of the air, night and 
day, mountains, valleys, thunder 
and rain, the proud and the op¬ 
pressed. When the Psalm singer says 
that he thirsts for God as parched 
earth thirsts for rain, his meaning 
is clear to everyone. 

But the chief appeal of the Psalms 
lies in their themes—life and death, 
good and evil, justice and mercy— 
all contained in one overriding 
theme, the marvellous, ways of God 
with man. 

The God of the Psalms combines 
the deep insight of philosophy and 
theology with what the simplest 
person instinctively feels to be true. 
He is the personal God of every 
individual. His love surpasses hu¬ 
man love, even the purest: “When 
my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” 
He is the source and author of 
hope: “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear?” 

Sir Julian Huxley has said that the 
Psalms contain a theological state¬ 
ment of an astounding scientific 
truth: the biological uniqueness of 
man. Surveying the starry sky, a 
particularly awesome sight over the 
Middle Eastern desert, 3 ie Psalmist 
exclaims: 

When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy finaers, 

The moon and me stars, which 
thou hast ordained; 


What is man, that thou art mind¬ 
ful of him? 

But back comes the answer: 

For thou hast made him a litde 
lower than the angels, 

And hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. 

Thou madest him to have domin¬ 
ion over the works of thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his 
feet. 

The Psalms reveal a positive code 
of morality. The good man loves the 
law of God’s truth “and in his law 
doth he meditate.” Loving the law, 
he will deal justly with others, keep 
his word even when inconvenient, 
befriend the poor and bridle his 
tongue. For him, death will hold no 
terrors: “Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” 

Familiar to us all are the times 
when “my cup runneth over”; but 
we also recognize ourselves in the 
Psalmist who contemplates his sor¬ 
rows, sickness and sins, and “waters 
my couch with my tears.” When his 
agony becomes unbearable, he utters 
a plea for help and forgiveness: 
“Out of the depths I have cried unto 
thee, O Lord. Lord, hear my voice. 
If thou shouldst mark iniquities, 
who shall stand?” 

Although the Psalms have never 
ceased to work their magic, either 
for the individual or in the liturgies 
of religion, there is today an 
awakening interest in them. New 
Psalm commentaries are appearing; 
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in some new hymnals and service 
books the Psalms arc being restored 
for congregational singing.* Last 
year Leonard Bernstein conducted 
the first performance of his oratorio 
based on Psalms io8, loo, 23, 131, 2 
and 133. Sung in Hebrew, it was 
commissioned for Chichester Cathe¬ 
dral. 

How long will it be before people 
of different religions recite the 
Psalms together as they now recite 
them separately ? It is partly a ques¬ 
tion of now rapid is agreement on 
a common translation. In English- 
speaking countries, most transla¬ 
tions used by Protestants, Catholics 

* The recently published Revised Psalter, 
commended by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and. York for general use, contains not only the 
first textual changes for centuries, but also a 
pointing for Anglican chants to encourage con¬ 
gregations to take a more active part in services. 


and Jews arc in more or less the 
same Elizabethan idiom. They 
differ chiefly in the question of 
which translation of a particular line 
is most felicitous. 

Says Cardinal Cushing of Boston, 
“One may perhaps envision a time 
when all Christians and Jews may 
accept a common Psalter. How ex¬ 
cellent it would be if the Psalms 
could further unite all of us in some 
form of public recognition of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition.” 

To Dr. Joseph Hertz, Chief Rabbi 
of England, the Psalms “translate 
into simple speech the spiritual 
passion of the scholar and give utter¬ 
ance, with the beauty born of truth, 
to the humble longing and petition 
of the unlettered peasant. They are 
the hymnbook of humanity.” 


Revised Version 

IS SAD news that some of the more picturesque passages of Miles 
Coverdale’s translations of the Psalms are no longer to be sung in Anglican 
churches. For decades people have been enjoying themselves smiting “the 
jaw bones of the lions," scattering the proud, dropping a few hot coals 
judiciously here and there, and, on very special occasions, consuming the 
ungodly with singularly hot thunderbolts. 

Doubtless this important religious reform is necessary. However, human 
nature being what it is, it is reasonable to assume that in the midst of a 
long service, complete with sleepy choir, platitudinous sermon and naive 
weekly notices, there will be those lost sinners and philistines who will 
long for such a verse as this to liven up the proceedings : 

'' 5 o the Lord awaited as one out of sleep, and li^e a giant refreshed with 
wine, 

"He smote his enemies in the hinder parts, and put them to a perpetual 
shame." • 

This verse could, at least, be left in for the choir boys. It is one of the 
very few they really understand and enjoy! • Psalm 78: venes 6S-66 

—Michael Dyer ^ a letter to the Sydnty Morning Htrald 
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known only to Joe, where the narra¬ 
tor will have a chance to pit his 
cunning against the great-grand¬ 
father of all.s. This 

destination always disappoints the 
narrator: “It looked like the last 
place in the world to try for 

.s. But Joe merely 

grunted. ‘. here,’ he 

saicf. ‘Big ones.’ ” 

Joe of course is right. The 

author’s first lure, a. 

(spinner, fly, minnow, or treble 
baited with a small shoat—it’s all 
the same), has hardly touched the 
water when down goes the rod, 
out screams the line! It is all the 
author can do to keep his footing 
against that first wild rush of 
the. 

The next two hours are crammed 
with action, while the author brings 

in one gigantic . after 

another, the biggest he has ever 
seen, one looking as if it would 

make at least.pounds on the 

scales. 

But hold on. Joe seems contemp¬ 
tuous. Bored stiff. “Big. 

still here,’’ Joe grunts, pointing at 
the water. 

Comes the final cast. Nothing. 

No.of any size seems 

interested. Suddenly, a few yards 
beyond the lure, the waters swirl. 

“Some vast invisible force was 
causing a submarine upheaval. 


Spellbound, 1 watched a great tail 
appear for an instant as the monster 
lazily rolled over and submerged. I 
turned to Joe. ‘Don’t tell me that 

was a. ! They never 

get that big.’ But Joe only grunted.’’ 

The author’s tackle is far too light 

for a .of this size, but 

it’s too late now. So down goes that 
rod again. Out screams the line. 

.. Even with a.-pound drag, the 

.’s rush carries all before 

it. The leviathan hurls himself far 
out of the water and comes down 
with an echoing splash. The author 
vainly tries to reel in precious line. 

“My rod bent almost double. Pan¬ 
demonium reigned.’’ More leaps, 
lunges—a page or so of them. Then, 
“Suddenly my line went ominously 
slack. I began frantically reeling in. 

“ ‘.’s gone,’ Joe grunted.’’ 

Remains only the unbelievable 
circumstance of the line when the 
narrator finally winds it to the sur¬ 
face. Gut, wire, or ^-inch-clj^ain, 
its condition never varies: “Bitten 
dean through! Mute evidence that 

the. . had met mail’s 

challenge—^and wop! ’’ # ^ 

They prepare to leave. “But sud¬ 
denly the waters were convulsed 

again, as the mighty . 

broke the surface in all his majesty 
and, with a final derisive smack of 
hb great tail, disappeared—-sdll the 
monarch of.; 
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cSciENTisTs have discovered an antiworld where time runs backwards and 
everything as we know it is reversed. We’ve been calling It Morukiy 
morning. — CMhastef Timn, Ttu 




















My Most 

Unforgettable Character 

By Thomas Collison 


I T IS A RARE privilege to know a 
great man. I knew one. His name 
was Eddie Allen, and he was a test 
pilot. His greatness lay in his vision 
of aviation’s future, and the work he 
did to make that vision a reality. 
Now that he is dead, his monument 
is his cbntribution to the fact that we 
ca« fly safely over continents and 
oceans; for each time we go into the 
skies we are cradled in the work of 
Eddie Allen’s hands. 

I flrst met Eddie in the summer 
of 1925, when I was 18 years old. I 
had driven over 900 miles to Chey¬ 
enne, Wyoming, to visit my brother 
Hal, who was a pilot in the Moun¬ 
tain Division of the U.S. Post 
Office’s airmail service. 

When I arrived, Hal was off on a 
flight l|ut had left a note that read, 
‘ 4 Go out to the Held and meet Eddie 


Allen. He’s a pilot, too, and part of 
the future, and a kid like you should 
know him.” 

At the weed-choked field a man 
came out of the dispatcher’s hut, 
extended his hand and said, “Hi. 
You must be Hal’s brother. I’m 
Eddie Allen.” 

I stared at him, dumbfounded. 
The pilots of the Mountain Division 
(the most dangerous leg in the 
North American transcontinental 
route) were the elite of the service 
and there was a swagger to their 
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walk and their talk and their dress. 
But this man didn’t fit the picture at 
all. He was short and slight, weigh¬ 
ing about nine stone. A Battened 
nose, broken in a plane crash, 
looked incongruous in a gende and 
thoughtful face. He wore ordinary 
corduroy trousers and a heavy 
sweater. There was no swagger 
about him—*he actually seemed a bit 
shy. 

We walked to my old car, and he 
began asking me questions about it. 

I was particularly proud of the fuel 
system I had rigged up. Allen care¬ 
fully inspected everything, then pat¬ 
ted me on the shoulder and said, 
“Very good. You’re not afraid to cut 
and try. That was the way the 
Wright brothers invented the aero¬ 
plane; when one thing didn’t work 
they cut a new pattern and tried 
again. That’s the heart of all re¬ 
search, of all knowledge.” 

He spent an hour talking with me 
—about fuel systems, engines and 
aerodynamics. Then it was time 
for him to take off. As he climbed 
into the cockpit I saw a small book 
sticking out of his hip pocket—it 
was a volume by Nietzsche, the Ger¬ 
man philosopher. Allen caught my 
surprised look and saief, almost apcH- 
ogetically, “When the air is smooth 
1 wrap my leg round the stick and 
get a little reading done.” 

That summer Eddie Allen be¬ 
came my friend. It was my first ex¬ 
perience of adult friendship, and i 
found that with Eddie 1 c^d be , 
serious; I could talk about the tbingi 
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important to me without fear of 
seeming ridiculous. He gave me the 
courage to be myself, because he set 
the example. 

Search for Knowledge. Eddie’s 
mother and father had been medical 
missionaries to Red Indians in the 
Oklahoma Territory. Theirs was a 
dedicated and selfless household, but 
there was always an eager search for 
knowledge and culture. No matter 
what the pressures of work, and in 
times of poverty, the evenings were 
spent reading aloud or playing on 
the old upright piano the music of 
Mozart, Schubert and Handel. 

While at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Eddie designed 
and built a glider which he took to 
France and Germany to fly in inter¬ 
national competition. In Europe he 
haunted the great museums and 
concert halls. Once, speaking about 
a certain string quartet, he $dd, 
“They play really great music with¬ 
out watching public opinion or 
playing up to public taste.” 

That was the kev to Eddie; in his 
own life he refusca “to watch public 
opinion and play up to public taste.” 
He was a nonconformist, but not in 
any aggressive way. He just had to 
know me why <rf everything he,did. 

While the Mountain Division 
boys flew darin^y, thdr lives sweet¬ 
ened by risk, Ec&e set for buns^ 
a deliberate programme of reseCreb 
to learn wnat a plane coutd and 
could not do, and why. Hc pmpQSO' 
ly went into staUs, sfidnsi to 
study tbe stress^ on tbe 
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the aerodynamics of recovery. He 
took time off from flying for an en¬ 
gineering course at M.I.T. so that 
he might better evaluate his own re¬ 
search. He took a university course 
in psychology, in order to observe 
objectively his own role as pilot. 

For all his self-imposed hours of 
research, Eddie never neglected his 
friends. And if a person was in 
trouble, Eddie was the first to offer 
help. A schoolteacher’s younger 
sister developed severe rheumatism, 
and her only relief came from hot 
baths full of pine cones. All one 
summer Eddie usetyiis days off to 
drive the teacher and the child to the 
mountains, where he filled a tub 
with water and pine cones and built 
a fire under it. While the child 
bathed, he designed aeroplane wings 
in his notebook. 

Cut and Try. In 1926 the U.S. 
Post Office Department began de¬ 
manding its own mail-flying opera¬ 
tion, and awarding airmail route 
contracts to private operators. This 
bremght a great surge of flight re- 
searen as companies began to build 
specific planes for specific jobs. By 
1929, Eddie Allen, with his back¬ 
ground of flying and engineering, 
was one of America’s top consulting 
tttt pilots. 

Many test pilots of that day were 
brute-force men: they would some- 
dn^ fiy a precious experimental 
plane beyond their power to control 
It, then rale out, losing hundreds of 
^oijsands of dollars and man-hours 
&ian inst^t. When Eddie tested a 


plane he always brought it back, 
and with a detailed analysis. He was 
there not to murder the plane, but to 
measure its performance with every 
instrument he could install. 

As his fame and authority grew, 
he demanded that his work bemn 
with design, long before the first 
rivet was driven. He insisted on 
wind-tunnel work to pre-test every 
aerodynamic feature of each new 
plane design. 

“Cut and try!” was his constant 
battle cry and slowly he convinced 
the industry. He tested the first heli¬ 
copters flown in the United States, 
as well as early flying boats and 
other heavy planes ^ for Boeing, 
Curtiss-Wright and Lockheed. For 
Douglas he helped to design the 
DC-i, the DC-2 and the DC-3, 
which greatly advanced commercial 
air transport in the 1930’s. Eddie’s 
flight-procedure manual for the 
crews of the DC-3’s was the first of 
its kind in the industry and a model 
for all other manuals that were to 
follow. 

The shape of his thought and 
method was so clearly silhouette in 
the American skies that when, in 
1940, the U.S. Institute of the Aero¬ 
nautical Sciences made its first 
annual “Chanutc Award” for out¬ 
standing scientific contribution to 
aviation, it went to Edmund Alkm.^ 

After university I went to work 
in the aviation field as a technical 
writer, and I saw a good deal of 
Eddie. 1 observed that hia ckvelop- 
ing fame and authorit]^ made no 
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difference in the man; he continued 
as unassuming and considerate as he 
had been that first summer in Chey¬ 
enne. And always he pursued his 
own way, a unique blend of philoso¬ 
pher and engineer. 

Designing the Impossible. As 
the Second World War approached, 
there was a crisis in aviation and, 
fortunately, a man to meet that crisis 
—^Eddie Allen. His whole life sud¬ 
denly seemdd, in retrospect, a pre¬ 
paration for this moment. Aircraft 
were to play an enormous part in 
the war under conditions never be¬ 
fore faced. Potential enemy targets 
were thousands of miles away, and 
the Allies needed a bomber that 
could reach them. 

The best candidate for the job was 
a four-engine bomber developed by 
Boeing in 1934. Eddie was called 
back to Boeing, given the tide of 
director of aer^ynamics and flight 
research, and told to take the old 
B-17 and give her 10,000 feet more 
ceiling and an added 15 tons of 
armament and accessories. 

“Impossible!was the first cry of 
Eddie’s colleagues. 

Eddie didn’t .agree. He said, 
“Let’s cut and try.” With Eddie’s 
help, the B-17 the flghtingest 

four-engine bomber in ihilitary his¬ 
tory. Eddie used broader-bladed 
propellers which took better “bite” 
in the thin air at 35,000 feet. He in¬ 
creased the load by changing the 
centre of gravity. He improvra the 
engine power oy finding a better 
way to install turbo-superchargers 
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(high-altitude lungs). Then he said 
to his staff, “Remember, it is not 
enough that these planes fight the 
enemy; they must endure, they must 
bring their crews home!” To this 
end, he and his men laboured to 
make a plane that would fly with 
many of its controls shot away. 

The improved B-17 Flying For¬ 
tress, the plane many men said could 
not be built, u^as built, and it soon 
darkened the skies of Europe. And 
it brought many an airman home 
“on a wing and a prayer.” 

New Job. One day in 1942 1 was 
in Seattle, and Eddie invited me to 
attend one of his staff meetings. 

It turned out to be a very special 
meeting, for Eddie revealed for the 
first time a new job the company 
had given him. There were about 
30 young men present, all dressed 
in dark suits and looking more like 
students than what they were—^the 
greatest pilot and aviation research 
staff ever assembled. 

Eddie sat on top of a desk in front 
of them and reviewed the B-17 
gramme. Then he said, quite matter- 
of-faedy, “For the Pacific war, the 
U.S. Air Force is calling ^r a new 
bomber,' a super-fortress. It must 
have a third more speed, twio: the 
range, and carry double the bomb 
load.” 

A stir immediately went through. 
the room, as though he were voicing 
a goal that was utterly unattainaid^ 
And yet I could sense lat almost 
physk^ braemg by dlie^ 
men,^ mental mgg^g in^ not odjiy 
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because they knew that victory in 
the Pacific might well depend upon 
their success, but also because this 
mild-mannered little man had asked 
them to do it. 

In the hectic months that fol¬ 
lowed, Eddie worked almost round 
the clock, turning out a mountain of 
memos, flight reports and directives 
about the aerodynamics of the new 
super-fortress—the B-29. Through¬ 
out 1942, the plane was put together 
. piece by piece, tested by Eddie and 
lis staff, revised, redesigned, tested 
again. “Cut and try’’ became the 
watchword of the enure Allen staff. 

And slowly the plane began to 
meet the specifications—all except 
the engines. They could not be 
cooled, and time after time they 
caught fire during the test flights. 

Eddie could have stayed on the 
ground and evaluated the reports of 
his other pilots, but that was not his 
way. Nearly always he was in the 
pilot’s seat when the monster took 
off for tests. He was determined to 
make the B-29 plane he knew 
it could be. He was equally deter- 
niined that no soldier or airman 
would needlessly lose his life when 
that plane reached the battle front. 

. “Am Coming Inu” On Feb¬ 
ruary 18,1943, he scheduled another 
test for the B-29. The Began with 
an overcast sky, but, as the morning 
wore on, visioility increased to five 
miles and the <^ud ceiling was 
10,OOP feet. Eddie and his colleagues 
entered the plane, ran up the 
engm^, roared down the runway 


and climbed into the low, shifting 
clouds. It was II minutes past noon. 

Five minutes later the Seattle con¬ 
trol tower heard these words from 
the plane: “Fire in No. i engine. 
Coming in. Think we have it under 
control.’’ 

Then there was silence for an eter¬ 
nity of five minutes. The plane 
spoke again: “Twenty-four hun¬ 
dred' feet, descending. Request im¬ 
mediate clearance for landing. No. i 
engine on fire. Propeller feathered. 
Order crash equipment to stand 
by.” 

The tower replied, “Roger. 
Cleared to land. Runway 13.’’ 

The plane sliced over Seattle’s 
business district at 1,200 feet. Smoke 
poured from No. i engine and bits 
of burning metal began to fall off. 

The plane spoke to the tower: 
“Have fire equipment ready. Am 
coming in with wing on fire.’’ 

Flying south for Boeing Field, 
steadily losing altitude, the plane 
was burning furiously. Pieces of 
the de-icer system were falling, the 
landing gear was twisted in heated 
agony. Fuel rushed to the leading 
edge of the wing and exploded 
there. Flames were flashing into the 
cockpit. But the two pilots remained 
fiercely at their posts, holding the 
plane in level attitude. 

With seconds to live, Eddie Allen 
and co-pilot Robert Dansfield pulled 
back on the controls, in an attempt 
to clear roof level. But the left wing- 
tip smashed into a Uitlding, spin¬ 
ning i^e giant flaming plane in a 
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slow and sickening arc. A scries of 
explosions echoed through the dis¬ 
tant hills. 

I was in the Boeing factory at the 
time, unaware of the developing 
tragedy until there came that awful 
cannonade. It was followed by a mo¬ 
ment of stunned silence; then office 
doors banged open and feet began 
to run, hundreds of pairs of feet. But 
not mine. I could not move. I 
knew with a terrible certainty that I 
h^d just heard the death of my 
friend. 

Eddie Allen’s work did not stop 
with his death. He had established 
criteria for heavy plane stability, 
control and flight procedures, that 


eventually brought the B-29 to suc¬ 
cess. And the B-29 brought victory 
in the Pacific. 

The debt to Eddie did not end 
with the war, for every airliner now 
flying was incubatea from those 
wartime bombers. Whenever I take 
a flight, jet-propelled and silken- 
smooth, I seem to see his face before 
me. He watches as I settle myself 
, in the deeply upholstered scat, as I 
am swept alon to be catapulted 
through the skies at 570 miles an 
hour. 

Then he gives me a bemused 
smile as if to say, “Isn’t it surprising 
what you can accomplish if you’re 
only willing to cut and try?’’ 



Confusing the Issue 

A WOMAN driver passed her test at the sixth attempt. The poor girl, after 
months of trying, had been reduced to an acute sense of failure when, to 
her amazement, after what she thought was a particularly bungling 
attempt, the examiner passed her, saying, “O.K., miss, it’s aU yours.’’ 

The next day, on the very first occasion when she took her car out alone, 
a student tried to thumb a lift from her when she stopped, rather miracu¬ 
lously, at the traffic lights. She wdund down her window and, in her long- 
induced state of motoring agitation, said, “I’m terribly sorry, but I don’t 
drive.” — c. N. S. 

At Mr favourite snack bar I ordered a bowli of spaghetti. The new 
waitress wrofc down the order and returned with a twwi of vegetable 
soup. “I think you’ve made a mistake,” I said. “I ordered spaghetti.’* 

She looked a bit flu^ered, but then said, “Don’t worry. I can take ou'C 
of that without any trouble.” Picking up her order pad, sue crossed out the 
word “spaghetti” and wrote “vegetwle soup.” With the error taken care 
of, ^e gave me a satisfied smile and turnea to her next custom^. 1 gsst 
up and ate the soup. >-H. A. a. 
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FBI agents ar^Jighting a desperate and thankless 
battle behind the scenes of America's racial unrest 


By John Barron 


Secret War Against 
the Ku Klux Klan 


T he U.S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is “following 
the path of appeasement” of 
segregationists, said Negro leader 
Martin Luther King. 

“For Negroes, tl^ FBI has be¬ 
come part of the oppression of the 
South,” said a student civil-rights 
organization. 

“Little or nothing is done to hunt 
down and prosecute the bombers, 
the burners and the killers,” said 
Joseph Rauh, vice-chairman of 


Americans for Democratic Action. 

Such has been the litany of abuse 
heaped upon the FBI. The truth is, 
however, that nearly 2,000 FBI 
agents are today risking their lives 
to defend* the legitimate cause 
civil rights against terror, subver¬ 
sion and anarchy. At this very mo¬ 
ment they are aesperately engaged 
in a deaoly, secret war against the 
Ku Klux Klan—the secret society 
that advocates maintenance of white 
supremacy by violent, means. The 
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battle rages from dark thickets in 
Mississippi to fiery streets in Los 
Angeles tc^acked slums in north¬ 
ern cities. Their mission is the most 
difficult and thankless in FBI 
history. 

• At midnight, two Ku Klux 
Klansmen steal into the grounds of 
a Negro university in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Against a dormitory wall 
they lay a black box containing 40 
sticks of dynamite and a fuse at¬ 
tached to a candle. Suddenly flash¬ 
light beams stab the darkness. 
“FBI! You’re under arrest.” Dumb¬ 
founded, the Klansmen find them¬ 
selves surrounded by agents. The 
Klansmen know they have been be¬ 
trayed. What they will never know 
is how the FBI succeeded in putting 
an informant into their midst. 

• A group of furtive men crowd 
into a New York hotel suite, lock 
the door and draw the blinds. For 
three chilling days they plot a cam¬ 
paign to exploit racial hatred in the 
name of civil rights. Each conspira¬ 
tor is a Communist Party boss. One, 
though, is also an undercover agent 
of the FBI. Less than two hours 
after the communists abandon the 
suite, he dictates a detailed report 
which is flown to Washington. 

• Two agents lie listening in a 
field as Klansmen discuss plans to 
sjioot d9wn the first Negroes who 
attempt to enter a cinema in the 
town of Covington, Georgia. The 
next night, when carloads of heavily 
armed Klansmen pour into Coving¬ 
ton, alerted police fill the main 
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street. The would-be killers ca; [)nly 
look on sullenly as 18 Negroes enter 
the cinema, sit through the show 
and leave without incident. 

These cases from recent FBI ex¬ 
perience are typical, but they only 
hint at what the FBI men must 
contend with. 

In Mississippi, search for a Klan 
hide-out led two agents to a dark¬ 
ened cellar. “Watch out. Bob” one 
’ yelled. “This place is full of snakes.” 
Slowly and fearfully, the agents 
backed away from a writhing sea of 
rattlesnakes that Klansmen had col¬ 
lected to slip into the FBI men’s cars 
and homes. 

In Alabama, an agent was pho¬ 
tographing hooligans who were 
threatening the participants in a 
civil-rights demonstration. Sudden¬ 
ly a rubber hose whipped across the 
back of his neck. Lying on the pave¬ 
ment, he groggily reached out for 
his camera. A foot stamped down. 
Then there was only blackness. 

In a Mississippi town, a cross was 
burnt on the lawn of an agent one 
week after he had been transferred 
there with his family. (A burning 
cross is the Klan’s terror symbol, a 
way of telling a person that he has 
been marked for special Klan atten¬ 
tion.) The phone rang with obscene, 
threatening calls to his wife. 
Once, while the agent was away on 
a job, a call awakened his wife late 
at night. “This is the police,” a voice 
said. VYour husband has b^n killed 
in a car accident. Where shall we 
driver the body?” The wife Wai 
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Still in tears when FBI headquarters 
assured her that she had just been 
the victim of a macabre Klan hoax 
—her husband was all right. 

These barbarous tactics remind 
one of the Ku Klux Klan in its hey¬ 
day. Actually, the organization is a 
far cry from what it was then. Dur¬ 
ing the 1920’s, membership ex¬ 
ceeded four million. But over the 
years corruption and senseless vio¬ 
lence proved to be the organization’s 
undoing, and it was reduced to little 
more than a nuisance—until 1954, 
when a concerted revival effort be¬ 
gan pushing Klan membership up 
towards 10,000, withririany other 
active sympathizers. Today the 
membership is well past 10,000, and 
is growing. 

These hardcore fanatics can and 
do cause a Tot of misery to the fight¬ 
ers for civil rights. And aggravating 
the FBI’s problems are communists 
and riff-raff who are determined to 
stir up disorder and racial hatred 
through infiltration of civil-rights 
organizations. 

In defence of civil rights, the FBI 
has developed four basic tactics: 

Massive Investigation. In emer¬ 
gencies, as many as 250 agents are 
assigned to investigate a civil-rights 
crime. Such action often detects vital 
clues/ before they vanish. A country 
church in Georgia was set on fire 
with paraffin shortly after mid¬ 
night. By two^a.m., a dozen awnts 
were blanketing the vicinity. Snort- 
ly .d^ sunrise, at a house less than 
a i^ lrotn the church, one of the 


investigators smelt spilt paraffin. 
Had the agents delayed, the tell-tale 
odour would have disappeared, and 
the guilt of the occupants might 
never have been established. 

Recruitment of Allies. Agents 
strive by personal example to enlist 
local authorities as allies in uphold¬ 
ing civil-rights laws. In September 
1964, two agents, local policemen, a 
sheriff and his deputies gathered in 
front of a grocer’s shop in the Negro 
quarter of Canton, Mississippi. A 
bomb composed of eight sticks of 
dynamite had just been discovered 
against the foundations. 

The agents did not have to tell 
each other that they were on trial 
before the sheriff and local officers, 
whose support they had been trying 
to win. Though admittedly afraid, 
they crawled under the shop, de¬ 
fused the bomb and brought it out. 

On a rainy morning seven months 
later, when 55 Negroes marched on 
the courthouse to register to vote, 
this same sheriff greeted the leaders 
with, “No use you getting wet out 
here. Make yourselves at home in¬ 
side while your people register.’’ 

Psychological Warfare. Soon after 
a man joins the Klan, an FBI agent 
visits him. “If anything happens 
around here, you’re automatically a 
suspect so long as you stay in the 
Klan,*’ the agent tells him. When a 
Klan attempted to organize in Mis¬ 
sissippi last year, 45 men attsended 
the first meeting. Within three davs 
agents called on all of them. At tne 
next meeting only five turned up. 
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Counter-intelligence. The most valuable Source. Today, because of 
important tactic of all is infiltration the FBI, every Klan group is in- 
of Klans and communist cells with filtrated with such loyal Americans, 
informants—patriotic men who risk 

death to forewarn of subversion and All four of the foregoing tactics 
violence, who identify terrorists and had to be used in the infamous civil- 
gather evidence against them. rights case which began when two 

One Sunday morning an agent shotgun blasts struck a car travelling 

invited a young farmer for a drive, through Georgia in pre-dawn dark- 

In the car he handed the farmer ness. The driver, Lieutenant-Colonel 

some photographs—bloated bodies Lemuel Penn, a Negro educator and 

of two teenagers, a man almost *rmy reserve officer, slumped over 

decapitated by a shotgun blast. dead. 

Later he stopped at what had been FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
a farmhouse until set on fire a few was aboard a plane when the report 

hours earlier. In the one remaining of the murder was radioed to him. 

room, a frightened Negro woman “If they get away with this, they’ll 

was trying to fe^d a squalling baby think they can get away with any- 

and two small children while her thing,” Hoover said to an assistant, 

husband searched the ruins for the “Ask Atlanta how many extra 

few belongings not charred beyond agents they need. I want them all to 

use. report there today.” 

“The Klan were here last night,” By nightfall, 78 agents were at 
the agent said. “I need to talk to the murder scene and combing the 
these people a few minutes more, countryside. At local FBI headquar- 
Look around.” ' ters, analysts pored over 1,214 confi- 

As they drove away, the agent dential dossiers. Working round 
asked, “Wouldn’t you like to help the clock, they compiled a list of 14 
us put a'stop to this?” Klansmen considered most likely to 

“What do you want me to do?” commit such wan ton murder. Then, 

asked the farmer. with the help of informants and co- 

“Have you ever thought about operating local authorities, they 
joining the Klan?” the agent asked, cocked where each of the 14 had 
In tne next days, the farmer was been when Penn was shot. When 

taught how to apply for Klan mem- the whereabouts of three could not 

bership, how to survive screening by be established, agents started visiting 

the “Klan Bureau of Investigation,” them, asking questions, each time 
how to behave at meetings, how to making it dearer that the FBI knew 
communicate secretly with the FBI, their almts to be lies, 
and what to do in emergencies. Ever Less than a month kter, om of 

sinee, he has been a courageous and the Kla^atoen talked. He signed a 
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Let the wofM know 
what you can offer and learn 
what you want from It 
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The Indian International Trade and 
Industries Fair Is being held on a 
300*acre plot in Madras, with the 
active assistance of the Govern-^ 
mentsof India and Madras, between 
January 22 and February 27,1967, on 
a scale never attempted before. 

Rstinme: 

■‘Presparlty partiMraMp” 

It provides you with a unique 
opportunity to show the world's 
leading business interests what you 
can offer them and discuss what 
you need in return, to make your 
business more effective and thus 
contribute to India's prosperity. 
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A large number of foreign Indus- 
tries, foreign governments, public 
sector undertakings and leading in¬ 
dustries in India, as well as the Cen¬ 
tral and State Government depart¬ 
ments of India are participating in 
the Fair. 


Yotr pliM hi the Fair 

Your pavilion in the Fair will be 
placed in the relevant group, or. if 
you have a large enough complex, 
you maytakeanindependent pavilion 
of your own. 

Harry hsTort it it too latal 

Send immediately for prospectus, 
application forms, etc., and ensure 
your participation in this most ^igniFi' 
cant trade event of the century. 
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Unsolicited testimonials from young and old alike praise the amazing 
results of Forhan^s Toothpaste in checking gum troubles and tooth decay. 



* “T am a regular usdr of Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
and Forhan’s Tooth Brush. It is really very 
effective with pleasant smell. I have never 
come across any dental disease since I started 
using Forhan’s Tooth Paste with the help of 
Forhan’s Tooth Brush.” 

S.R.P., Deolali 

* “1 take pleasure to write you that your 
effective Forhan’s paste solved all my gum 
problems to my entire satisfaction. Now all the 
members of our family depend on Forhan’s.” 

S.R., Howrah 




* These testimonials can be seen at any office 
of Geoffrey Manners & Co. Ltd. 



the ti<othpaste created by a dentist 



For proper dental care use Forhan’s Toothpaste 
and Forhan’s Double-Action Toothbrush night 
and morning... and see your dentist regularly! 



FREE! COLOUR BOOKLET ON ‘*CARE OF THE TEETH AND 
GUMS’* 
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Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bat No. 10031, Bombay t. 
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SECRET WAR AGAINST THE KU KLUX KLAN 


detailed confession revealing how 
he had driven the car from which 
the other two suspects had fired the 
fatal blasts. Hours later, a fourth 
Klansman signed a statement saying 
that these same two suspects told 
him they had killed Penn. 

The FBI could scarcely be blamed 
for the tragic aftermath. At the re¬ 
sulting trial, the Klansmen repudi¬ 
ated their statements. The jurors 
returned a verdict ©f not guilty, then 
some ' shook hands with elated 
Klansmen. The Klan’s Imperial 
Wizard James Venable chortled, 
“You’ll never be 4bl^ to convict a 
white man that hills a nigger what 
encroaches on the Southern way of 
life.” 

The FBI has handled 14,000 civil- 
rights cases in the last four years, 
more than a third of them outside 
the South. In just one case, the 
murder of three civil-rights workers 
near Philadelphia, Mississippi, it 
spent 768,000 dollars (about Rs. 58 
lakhs) and more than 175,000 man¬ 
hours before arresting 19 suspects as 
conspirators in the plot. And, at the 
same time, agents have quietly 
passed on intelligence which has 


enabled loyal civil-rights leaders to 
thwart communist attempts to sub¬ 
vert their organizations. 

Through their thousands of in¬ 
vestigations, agents have identified 
the people responsible for virtually 
every major racial crime—even 
though it may be a long time before 
the guilty pay. For instance, they 
have put the finger on those respon¬ 
sible for the bomb outrage at a 
Negro church in Birmingham, 
Alabama, two years ago in Vhich 
four small girls were killed. Hoover 
ordered them to keep building this 
case until it is so strong that no jury 
in the land could refuse to convict. 
Thus, ever since, wherever the 
killers have gone, agents have haun¬ 
ted them, watching for chances to 
add more evidence against them. 

Yet there is no end to the abuse 
being heaped on the agents who 
fight daily in the front lines of the 
sinister and shadowy civil-rights 
war. Hoover is philosophical about 
this. Recently he said to a group of 
his men, “If we do our job right and 
impartially, the extremists on both 
sides arc going to scream at us. In 
fact, the louder they scream, maybe 
the better we’re doing the job.” 



When in Rome 

One young man,' when asked if he had fun on his holiday in Italy, 
replied, “Not at first, but you know that old saying, ‘When in Rome, do 
as the Romans do’? Well that put new life into my holiday. I spent most 
(^my time pinching women tourists.” —Bruce Bang 
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A pidnic s more fun with a Hammer Master! 



You can have a cool drink or a steaming cup 
of coffee, any time. Hammer Master keeps 
drinks hot or cold for hours I You can even take 
along a piping hot meal in the new Hammer 
Master Tiffin FlaskI O Hammer Master fs made 
to last. It's strong, designed to absorb shocks, 
stand the strain of daily use. 

Designs to please! 

Hammer Master offers you a wide variety of 
shapes and designs to choose from. Modern... 
gay...different Why don't you see them all at 
your nearest dealer’s, today! 


ASK FOR A 6000 FLASK-YOU’LL GET A HammerMaster 

^ HINDUSTAN VACUUM 6I.A8S LIMITED 
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Could You 

Have Loved as Much? 

How a woman’s nn *™*i'*^f “•’•y,*" *95° 

I in the Taylors small apart- 

devotion to her husband A ment in Waltham, Massa- 


triumphed over 
the hardest test of all 

By Bob Considine 


chusetts. Edith Taylor was sure that 
she was “the luckiest woman in the 
neighbourhood.” She and Kari had 
been married 23 years, and her heart 
still missed a beat when he walked 
into the room. As for Karl, he gave 
every appearance of a man in love 
with his wife. If his job as govern¬ 
ment-warehouse worker took him 
out of town, he would write to 
Edith each night and send small 
gifts from every place he visited. 

In February 1950, Karl was sent 
to Okinawa for a few^ months to 
work in a new government ware¬ 
house. It was a long time to be 
away, and so far I This time no litde 
gifts came. Edith understood. He 
was saving his money for the house 
they had Tong dreamed of owning 
—one day. 

The lonely months dragged on. 
Each time Edith expected Karl 
home he’d write that he must stay 
“another three weeks.” “Another 
month.” “Just two months longer.” 
He’d been gone a year now, and his 
letters were coming less and less 
often. No gifts she understood. But 
a few pennies for a postage-stamp? 

Then, after weeks of silence^ came 
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a letter; “Dear Edith. I wish there 
were a kinder way to tell you that 
we arc no longer married . . 

Edith walked to the sofa and sat 
down. He had written to Mexico for 
a mail-order divorce. He had mar¬ 
ried Aiko, a Japanese maid-servant. 
She was 19. Edith was 48. 

I^ow, if I were making up this 
story, the rejected wife would fight 
that quick paper-divorce. She would 
hate her husband and the woman. 
She would want vengeance for her 
own shattered life. But I am describ¬ 
ing here simply what did happen. 
Emth Taylor did not hate Karl. 
Perhaps she had loved him so long 
that she was unable to stop. 

She could picture the situation. A 
lonely man. Constant closeness. But 
even so Karl had not done the easy, 
shameful thing. He had chosen 
divorce, rather than taking advan¬ 
tage of a young servant girl. The 
only thing Edith could not believe 
was that he had stopped loving her. 
Some day, somehow, Karl would 
come home. 

Edith now built her life around 
this thought. She wrote to Karl, 
asking him to keep her in touch 
with his life. In time he wrote that 
he and Aiko were expecting a baby. 
Maria was born in 1951; then, in 
1953, Helen. Edith sent gifts to the 
little girls. She still wrote to Karl 
and he wrote back: Helen had a 
tooth, Aiko’s English was improv¬ 
ing, Karl had lost weight. 

And then the terrible letter. Karl 
was dying of lung cancer. His last 
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letters ^cre filled with fear. Not for 
himself, but for Aiko and his two 
little girls. He had been saving to 
send them to school in America, but 
his hospital bills were taking every¬ 
thing. What would become of 
them? 

Then Edith knew that her last 
gift to Karl could be peace of mind. 
She wrote that, if Aiko was willing, 
she would take Maria and Helen 
and bring them up in Waltham. 

For many months after Karl’s 
death, Aiko would not let the chil¬ 
dren go. They were all she had ever 
known. Yet what could she offer 
them except a life of poverty, servi¬ 
tude and despair.? In Noverhber 
1956, she sent them to her “Dear 
Aunt Edith.” 

Edith had known it would be 
hard at 54 to be mother to a threc- 
ycar-old and a five-year-old. She 
hadn’t realized that, in the time 
since Karl’s death, they would for¬ 
get the litde English they knew. But 
Maria and Helen learned fast. The 
fear left their eyes; their faces grew 
plump. And Eoith, for the first time 
in six years, was hurrying home 
from work. Even getting meals was 
fun again! 

Sac&er were the times when let¬ 
ters came from Aiko. “Aunt. Tell 
me now what they do. If Maria or 
Helen efy or not.” In the .broken 
En^ish, Edith read the londmess, 
and she knew what loneliness was. 
She knew that she muk bring die 
girls’mother here, too,. ■ 

She had made the dedribn. but 
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Aiko was still a Japanese citizen, 
and the innunigration quota had a 
waiting list many years long. It was 
then that Edith Taylor wrote to me, 
asking if 1 could nelp. 1 described 
the situation in my newspaper 
column. Others did more. Petitions 
were started, and, in August 1957, 
Aiko Taylor was permitted to enter 
the United States. 

As the plane came in at New 
York’s International Airport, Edith 
had a moment of fear. What if she 
should hate this woman who had 
taken Karl away from her? The last 
person off the plane was a girl so 
thin and small tnat Edith thought at 
first it was a child. She stood there, 
clutching the railing, and Edith 
knew that, if she had been afraid, 
Aiko was near panic. 

She called Aiko’s name, and ^he 
girl rushed down the steps and into 


Edith’s arms. As they held each 
other, Edith had an extraordinary 
thought. “I prayed for Karl to come 
back. Now he has—-in his two little 
daughters and in this gentle girl he 
loved. Help me, God, to love her 
too.” 

Postscript; Today, seven years after 
their story first appeared in Guide- 
posts, Edith and Aiko Taylor and 
• the two growing girls live together 
in the apartment in Waltham. 
‘‘Aunt Edith” is the proud ‘‘other 
mother” to Maria, who is doing 
well at school, and to Helen who 
is taking lessons at the Boston 
School of Ballet. Aiko now speaks 
fluent English and plans to visit her 
family in Japan this year. Edkh 
writes; ‘‘Though God has taken one 
life I loved dearly, He has given me 
three others, I am so thankful.” 


Ready Responses 

Asked what he attributed his longevity to, an old-timer replied : “Cars. 
I never get in the way of them.” —T. P. 


From behind the Iron Curtain comes the story of the Hungarian who 
was asked what permanent characteristics of die Hungarian economy 
were. “Temporary difficulties,” he replied. —A. s. 


An elegantly-dressed man, when asked what he liked best outside of 
clothes, replied, “Women.” — B. K, 

A NEWSPAPERMAN asked the head of a newly fewmed African cqiintry 
whether the government was {R'O’Comjnuitist or antirCoti|muhis.n'-'‘Qae 
group pf my ministers and I are prcHxmsmuQist,” counter^ 

“The other group of ministers and I are and-comsutuiist.” 
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Amazon V enture of 
an Animal Collector 

By Scott and Kathleen Seegers 


How a dynamic young snake-hunter brought benefits 
to a remote river settlement and revolutionized 
an entire region 


N obody realized it at the time, 
but the revolution in Leticia, 
Colombia, started in 1953, 
on the day that 26-year-old Mike 
Tsalickis stepped ashore. 

Before Mike landed, the remote 
little settlement 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon could have been any river 
village, clinging like fungus to its 
high spot on the bank, with the dark 
wall of the jungle close behind. 
There was no post oBEce, no com¬ 
mercial bank, no transport, except 
by riverboat. The only direct con¬ 
tacts with the Colombian capita of 
Bogod, 700 miles to the north, were 
by radio and military plane. The 
i>ooo inhabitants lived 00 river 
and smuggling, on the pay- 
roli of a small army post, ana Iw 
expo^f)^ crude rabb^, dhicle, alii- 
^^r skins and trcmical 
. Mdte changed^ this. He came to 


Leticia seeking wild animals for his 
zoo in Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
and for his growing animal-export 
business. He found the animals, all 
right, and within a few years he 
became one of the best-known wild- 
animal dealers in the world. But at 
the same time, by dint or ursquench- 
able enthusiasm and energy, by 
working, cajoling, conniving, bar¬ 
gaining and occasionally losing his 
temper, he has also raised the stan¬ 
dard of living of the entire region 
around Leticia and created a nope 
for the future that the area never 
knew before. 

Big “M.** Every river-dweller for 
hundreds of miles up and down 
from Leticia knows the wiry, quick- 
moving figure with the big nose and 
lop-sided grin. “Maique” (MY-kay) 
has helped most of them with 
money, employment, medical aid. 
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clothing—even toys for their chil¬ 
dren. Today he is welcomed in re¬ 
mote native outposts where no 
other outsider may enter. 

Accompa^ing him on a visit to 
a village of Ticunas across the near¬ 
by Brazilian border, we found it 
ravaged by an epidemic of whoop¬ 
ing-cough, deadly to the natives. 
We walked among the thatched 
huts and saw children lying listless 
and feverish in their hammocks. 
Two young mothers sobbed sofdy as 
they held dying infants in tneir 
arms. 

Mike talked with the chief, whose 
infant son had died the week be¬ 
fore, and turned away abruptly. We 
piled into his airboat, a iibreglass 
saucer driven by an ear-shattering 
aeroplane engine, and roared up¬ 
stream to Leticia, where Mike 
jumped on his motorcycle and raced 
to the hospital. They had no serum, 
so he sent an urgent telegram to the 
U.S. Naval Mission in Bogota. 

Mike was withdrawn and preoc¬ 
cupied all the next day, but the fol¬ 
lowing morning he was one big 
grin. “They’re sending the serum 
today!” he exulted. “And a doctor 
with it” 

He met the plane, hustled the doc¬ 
tor aboard the airboat and streaked 
off downriver. A few hours later, 
the pair returned, muddy, dishevel¬ 
led and relaxed. 

“One of the sick babies died,” 
Mike reported. “But the other will 

f )ull through. The doctor inocu- 
ated every kid in the village to 
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check th^ epidemic. From now on, 
we’re going to keep scrum on hand 
here.” 

But for Mike’s determination in 
another critical situation, Leticia’s 
new and beautifully equipped hos¬ 
pital might never have been com¬ 
pleted. It had long been approved 
by Bogotd, but the yearly appropria¬ 
tions for construction averaged an 
inadequate 15,000 pesos (just under 
„Rs. 12,600). Rivalry for funds be¬ 
tween two local factions (one civil¬ 
ian, one military) was so bitter that 
the heads of the groups would not 
speak to each other. 

Mike met the warring hospital 
chiefs, sat between them, relayed 
the messages of each to the other. 
Afterwards he talked to them separ¬ 
ately, stressing the town’s desperate 
need. Weeks later, they grudgingly 
joined forces. “Start the hospital,” 
Mike urged. “Use all the money you 
have—then scream for enough to 
finish it.” 

They started construction and ran 
out of money at once. They besieged 
Bogota with telegrams. When Mike 
went there on business, he visited 
the ministers of Public Health, 
Public Works and the Treasury, 
and the navy’s surgeon-general. 
Some money came throu^., The 
hospital committee spent it, scream¬ 
ed louder, got a little more—and 
evenfually a special law provickd 
enough money to finish the 45-bed 
building, which opened in.Attgust 
1965* ' , ■ 

It is fitted with over Ks. 2 )akhs^ 
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worth of first'class hospital equip¬ 
ment, which Mike persuaded the 
U.S. Naval Mission in Bogota to 
supply from American aid. The 
Naval Mission also provided a train¬ 
ing course for members of the hos¬ 
pital staff, and the Army Mission 
installed a water storage and treat¬ 
ment system, 

I'oday, whenever he is in Bogota, 
Mike makes the rounds of pharma¬ 
ceutical firms and comes back with 
big boxes of medicines for the hos¬ 
pital. When he cannot get medicines 
free, he buys them with his own 
money. 

He keeps some medicinesat home, 
dispensing them after dinner to a 
procession of patients who bring 
doctors’ prescriptions with them. If 
a prescription calls for a drug that 
Mike hasn’t got, he prints a big “M” 
on the paper and sends the patient to 
the chemist. The pharmacist sup¬ 
plies the prescription and charges it 
to Mike’s personal account. 

Direct Action. While the hospital 
was being built,Leticia businessmen 
sent Mike and two local people to 
Bogota to persuade one of the banks 
to open a Leticia branch. When the 
city bankers turned them down, 
Mike called on several government 
representatives. Tl\py were not in¬ 
terested either—and Mike was 
furious. “O.K., I’ll see if the Presi¬ 
dent will do anything,” he said. 
Through a friend, Mike got an 
interview witi). President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo the following day. 

Several politicians, now dripping 
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solicitude, attended the meeting. 
One launched into a high-powered 
oration about the deserving people 
of the Amazon area. Lleras endured 
the ornate prose for a few minutes, 
then cut the speaker off in mid- 
sentence, “Mike, how’s the tropical- 
fish business.^” he asked with a grin. 

Mike had never seen Lleras be¬ 
fore, but he recovered quickly. “It 
..would be a lot better if we could get 
a bank and a few other things,” he 
said. Lleras fired a string of know¬ 
ledgeable questions, then asked 
Mike to malcc a list of things that 
Leticia needed. 

When Mike finished, it included 
a road to the distant jungle town of 
Tarapaca, a new power plant, a 
floating jetty, a vocational training 
school, money to complete the hos¬ 
pital and a substantial annual appro¬ 
priation to run it. 

A few months late’r,a government 
delegation visited Leticia; and in 
i960, a Public Law authorized al¬ 
most the entire list. Moreover, a few 
weeks later the Bank of Colombia 
opened a Leticia branch. 

Mike used equally effective direct 
action to bring a commercial air ser¬ 
vice to Leticia soon after he arrived. 
Knowing that he could ship his 
animals out only if there were a de¬ 
pendable plane service, Mike plead¬ 
ed vvith the heads of Colombian 
airlines in Bogota. No luck, “A 
place of Leticia’s size cannot gener¬ 
ate enough traffic to pay for one 
flight a month,” they saia. 
IDndaunted, Mike paid Rs. 30,000 
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AMAZON VENTURE OF A 

to a Florida-based freight line to 
make a trial flight to Leticia. The 
route looked promising, so the air¬ 
line began regular trips between 
Florida, Bogota and Leticia, carry¬ 
ing supplies in and bringing Mike’s 
animals out. 

With his own” air service, 
Mike’s promoter instincts burst into 
action. Leticia businessmen had 
always bought their merchandise 
from Peru or Brazil. Now Mike in¬ 
vited them to make introductory 
trips free to and from Bogota aboard 
the freight planes. In Bogota, he 
boosted Leticia’s investment oppor¬ 
tunities, and gave bogotano busi¬ 
nessmen free round-trips. Business 
in Leticia began to pick up, and the 
town has ndt lacked an air service 
since. 

First Citizen. Today Leticia’s 
5,000 people form the liveliest com¬ 
munity along the i,ioo miles of 
Amazon between Iquitos, Peru, and 
Manaus, Brazil. Two Colombian 
airlines run three flights a week to 
Bogota, carrying Mike’s animals, 
mail, passengers and cargo. The 
bank operates profitably, and a pre¬ 
viously abandoned hotel sometimes 
has more business than it can 
handle. The new road penetrates 
nine miles into the jungle, and is 
already being lined with farms pro¬ 
ducing food and crops. The new 
electric-power station is being built, 
and the telephone system will be 
trebled this year. 

Mike has also flourished. He has 
become Leticia’s leading citizen, 


N ANIMAL COLLECTOR 

largest employer, general trouble¬ 
shooter and U.S. consular official. 
His main enterprise remains the 
tropical-fish and animal trade, which 
keeps nearly 400 hunters and fisher¬ 
men working the rivers and forests 
for 1,500 miles along the Amazon. 
He also owns a haulage firm, a brick 
factory, a tourist business; l?e is 
building a 12-unit motel overlook¬ 
ing the river and remains half¬ 
owner of the Tarpon Zoo in Florida. 

Born the eldest of four children of 
Greek immigrants who met and 
married in Tarpon Springs, Mike 
had the instinct to take over an 
essential job even as a youngster. 
“When I first met him, he was an 
assistant in the grocery store where 
I worked as cashier,” recalls Trudie 
Jerkins, his partner in the Tarpon 
Zoo. “He was a skinny little 14- 
year-old, but he was acting as scout¬ 
master to a group of boys some of 
whom were older than lie was. 
Their usual scoutmaster had been 
called up for military service, and 
Mike wasn’t going to let the troop 
fall apart.” 

All this time, Mike was going to 
school during the day, working in 
the shop after school and on Satur¬ 
days, going to Greek classes at 
night, and spending Sundays in the 
Everglades catching snakes which 
he sold to zoos, circuses and medical 
labs. Called up at 18, Mike was dis¬ 
charged in 1948, and he and Trudie 
opened the Tarpon Zoo that year. 

Although Mike buys most of his 
animals from his hunters along the 
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Amazon these days, he still loves to 
pit his own skill against the jungle 
creatures’ strength and cunning. 
Showing us how he catches an ana¬ 
conda, Mike tipped a recently cap¬ 
tured i8-£oot snake out of a sack on 
to the bank of the river apd studied 
it for a moment as it raised its shoe¬ 
box-size head, flicked its tongue, 
then glided towards the water. An 
instant later, Mike’s hands clamped 
around the snake’s neck, and the 
anaconda coiled around his body. 
The two lashed the water to muddy 
foam as they struggled in the shal¬ 
lows. It took Mike and three helpers 


main item; a big anaconda will 
fetch up to Rs. 3,000. 

At 39, Mike is a happy and ful¬ 
filled man. He goes to the United 
States two or three times a year, but 
after a few days he gets fidgety and 
wants to go back to Leticia. He has 
never taken a holiday and doesn’t 
want one. For, despite all that he 
has done, he continues to press for 
improvements. His present projects 
include a municipal zoo for Leticia 
and an international biological- 
research station on an island in the 
river where scientists can study trop¬ 
ical life under natural conditions. 



to bring the snake ashore. “Never 
let one of ’em get you in deep 
water,’’ Mike panted. “They’ll 
drown you every time.’’ 

Eighty-five per cent of Mike’s 
business today is supplying monkeys 
to scientific laboratories and medical 
schools. Snakes for zoos arie another 
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As for himself: “I just want to stay 
in the animal business,’’ he says, 
“and help this region grow.’’ 

That is what the local people 
want, too. “Mike is a per^tual- 
motion progress machine,’’ says 
Mayor Pedro Fernandes. VAll of 
Leticia wants him to prosper.” 



I AM ALWAYS 
ON TIME 


By Ri 

fiERE IS a little instrument 

I that governs my every 
move, my every thought, 
rny every purpose. The watch that 
IS strapped to my wrist never relaxes 
Its leathery grip as it hurries me 
from place to place onfy to find that 
the other fellow is not there. 

Millions of watches are worn by 
f)e()ple all over the world; but no 
one seems to know the time but me. 
VV'hen i am invited out to dinner at 
7.30, 1 enter my host’s house exactly 
at 7.30, much to the bewilderment 
of the manservant who has to open 
the door adjusting his own collar 
and tic. He leaves me alone in a cold 
dark living-room, where I wait for 
an hour like a condemned criminal 
in solitary confinement. 

By the time the host and hostess 
make their appearance my suit has 
become crumpled from slouching in 
every chair in the room. They leave 
me to my fate while they flutter 
about welcoming the other guests 
fresh and radiant in their contemp¬ 
tible tardiness. 

The disease of promptitis mani¬ 
fests itself very strongly at first 
nights at the theatre. I have been 

Condemed 


BE Goldberg 

attending first nights for years and 
hundreds of times have read the 
legend, “Starts promptly at 8.40.’’ 
Still I have not learnt my lesson. I 
received two tickets for a first night 
that promised to be the hit of the 
year. I tried to take things calmly. 
But once I started to dress, the 
hands of the little watch wrapped 
themselves round my neck and 
choked me until I screamed to my 
wife, “Come on, come on, come 
on!” My pulse, temperature, blood 
pressure-^they all registered 8.40. 

When we arrived, the theatre was 
as empty as an alderman’s hat. A 
young lady ushered us down the 
aisle and left us alone in a boundless 
wilderness of empty seats. 

I memorized the names of the 
author, actors and business man¬ 
agement. I read and reread those 
little biographies at the back of the 
programme. 

At four minutes past nine, as the 
actors spoke their first lines, hordes 
of people swarmed down the aisles. 

I missed every word that was 
spoken during the first fifteen 
minutes of the show. 

I need a haircut and call up Paul. 

m Liberty 
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“Will it be convenient for you to 
take me at 4.30?” I ask. 

“Sure, Meester Gumbug,” he an¬ 
swers. “E’s all right. I be waiting.” 

I arrive at 4.30 and find Paul just 
starting to lather a face that is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by rough. Paul 
bows pleasantly and says, “How do, 
Meester CJumbug? Take seat. I be 
finished wit’ Meester McLufflin in 
few mincets.” 

By the time Paul says, “All right, 
Meester Gumbug,” the half hour 1 
had allotted to my haircut has dis¬ 
solved into eternity and I flee the 
shop with my hair streaming in the 
wind like the mane of an Arabian 
horse. 

It would break my heart to dwell 
on the numberless hours I’ve spent 
sitting in overstufTed chairs, staring 
at gold clocks, and waiting for 
young ladies to put on clothes that 
were so scanty they wouldn’t cover 
a peanut. 

While there is no one in my im¬ 
mediate field of acquaintance who 
has any regard for time, I feci there 
must be others somewhere who are 
afflicted by my mysterious malady. 


I call to you, fellow slaves in the 
galley of time. For us who are 
doomed to be on time for the rest of 
our lives there is a repiedy. Why 
can’t a colony be established where 
wc can go into voluntary exile and 
enjoy our lives to the fullest extent 
of our promptness? Just give us a 
cosy little island somewhere and in 
no time at all we will establish a 
colony that will shame the rest of 
the world. 

Waiters will not be hanging 
about waiting for two people to get 
together for a luncheon date. Hus¬ 
bands will be home to dinner on 
time. The dentist will, be ready 
when you arrive, the plumber will 
be there at nine o’clock when he 
says nine o’clock. Big business ^ill 
not have to wait while directors loll 
at their clubs. 

So there will be plenty of time 
left to find out how to run govern¬ 
ments without dictators and in¬ 
cidentally to extend a little kindness 
to your fellow man. 

But in the meantime we prompt 
shower-uppers will just have to sit 
about and wait and wait and wait. 


A Matter of Opinion 

c^merican historian Samuel Eliot Morison was talking about a Htilc 
coastal village he knew in Maine. “It's the place to get cut down to size,” 
he said, citing this conversation with a villager: “Saw your book on 
Columbus.” “How’d you like it?” “I didn’t read it. But my wife read it.” 
“Mow’d she like it?” “Didn’t say.” -m. y. 
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Shocks of Happiness 

.to shake awake the sagging spirit By George Kent 


F or eight months the girl lay 
in a Swiss tuberculosis sana¬ 
torium making virtually no 
progress. One day her father 
arrived and, after a worried look at 
her, departed for a talk with the 
doctor in charge. Half an hour later, 
a horse-drawn sleigh, jingle bells 
and all, was ^t the door. The girl 
Was bundled in blankets and carried 


down the snow-covered mountain 
roads, with a stop for choccdate and 
cakes, another for a gaze at an Al¬ 
pine valley, then off again for an¬ 
other 20 minutes. 

No miracle happened, but it is on 
record that from that moment re¬ 
covery started. Less than a year 
later, the girl was home, far along 
the road to normal health. 

This is as good an example as 1 


out->and away they went, up and 

Condtnt0d from Christiam HorM 
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know of what may be called cure by 
the shock of happiness. The diction¬ 
ary defines shock as “sudden and 
disturbing physical or mental im¬ 
pression.” In other words, a brusque 
upsetting of routine, a stone tossed 
through the grey window of bore¬ 
dom. Let the upset be joyous. The 
old wives have always known tliat 
happiness is a medicine. Adminis¬ 
tered sharply and dramatically, it 
can work wonders. 

The business of living calls for an 
occasional squeal of delight, and 
that comes only from being brought 
up short by something we may have 
dreamed about but certainly did not 
expect. 

We all tend to get into ruts. 
Marriage counsellors tell husbands 
to surprise the little woman with 
flowers; they tell wives to offer a 
new trout fly or a golf gadget. Gifts 
on birthdays and on anniversaries— 
of course! But the present that 
shakes awake the sagging spirit is 
one offered for no reason at all ex¬ 
cept tenderness, and on any old 
ragamuffin of a day. 

Good advice, not only for hus¬ 
bands and wives—^and why not turn 
a simple surprise into a jolt of joy 
by making the gift dramatically dif¬ 
ferent or outsize P Calling on a 
woman friend, a man I know took 
an armful of freesias, 50 at least, 
enough to adorn and perfume the 
house for weeks. They are still re¬ 
membered. On another occasion he 
came bearing a box of chocolates 
with a single white orchid caught in 
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the ribbon. The rule about giving is 
to give more than expected. Knock 
the postman, the waiter, the clean¬ 
ing woman off their feet with a 
sledge-hammer of a tip. You won’t 
go bankrupt, and you’ll get the 
money back in smiling service. And 
ditto for gifts to anyone at any time. 
The annual tie from Aunt Emma 
always got a thank-you note, but the 
year she sent a hydraulic jack, the 
"house was lit up by the sparkle in 
papa’s eyes, and instead of a letter 
she received a telephone call that 
rang with hosannas. 

An evening out that follows a sud¬ 
den impulse is worth a dozen care¬ 
fully planned affairs. One night a 
friend, a business executive, tele¬ 
phoned his wife: “I’m waiting for 
you in the foyer of the George 
Hotel. We’re having dinner out— 
I’ve found a marvellous new steak 
house.” You could almost hear her 
stammer, “But the dinner—it’s all 
ready.” “Stick it in the fridge; we’ll 
eat it tomorrow,” said the brute. 

The woman was reeling, but 
secredy happy; it was as if they were 
back in the old days of courtship, 
when nothing mattered except being 
together. And after dinner, instead 
of a sedate dancing spot, they went 
to a new nightclub where they 
rocked and twisted, imitating the 
youngsters around them. At one 
o’clock the husband moaned with a 
grin, “Oh, my aching back! ” “Oh, 
my darling!” said the lady, and the 
glow of the moon was in her eyes. 
At marriages go, this is one of the 



"But words are things, and a smail drop of ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think; 

'Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses, 

Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
' Frail man, when paper—even a rag like this. 

Survives himself, the tomb, and all thaVs his I" 

(Never to be forgotten words from the immortal poet—Byron) 
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best, because the shocks come often 
and never fail to evoke delectable 
pins and needles. 

“Every evening should have its 
menu,” said Balzac. It may be an 
hour of skating under the moon on 
a remote lake. It may be exotic food. 
Instead of a theatre, why not go to a 
political meeting and get up and ex- 
press your opinion? In a word, ex¬ 
plore the possibilities—you will find 
they are as varied as your wit and 
imagination. 

And let the daring young man 
remember to keep doing this after 
marriage. Once joined in wedlock, 
he usually falls off the trapeze; the 
inventor of surprise and tingling for¬ 
gets what made him a hero. At 


work, he will still pummel his 
brains, but home becomes for him a 
place for not thinking. Not thinking 
can become a habit. Brilliance, too, 
is a habit and can be cultivated. If 
you create high-voltage shpeks at 
home, you are more likely to shine 
at the office. 

With children, shocks of happi¬ 
ness can even be a cure for misbe¬ 
haviour. Take a three-year-old who 
won’t stay in bed and keeps coming 
downstairs. He is prepared for a 
scolding, or at best a quick trip back 
to his cot. * 

One evening I tried a new ma¬ 
noeuvre. I heaveS the boy up on my 
shoulders and walked outside. The • 
sky was a snowfield of stars. There 
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was a fingernail of a crescent moon. 
The boy had never seen the night 
before, and he was awed, thrilled, 
frightened and elated all at once. 1 
pointed out the few constellations 
I knew: Orion with his Belt, and 
the Great Bear. I reassured him that 
the strange sound he heard was an 
owl, the bird that works a night 
shift. As to the rustling, that was the 
leaves whispering in their sleep. 

This excursion did not put an end 
to the trips downstairs. But they be¬ 
came less frequent, less often the 
result of a bad dream or of lying 
awake alone in a dark room. An¬ 
other cure or near-cure through the 
shock of happiness. 

For some men and women, lack 


of self-confidence is almost patho¬ 
logical : the man who freezes up 
when asked to address an audience, 
the woman who goes to pieces when 
there are more than four people 
coming to dinner. For these, the 
simple shock of sudden change may 
be better than sh(xk treatment by 
electricity. 

fl have in mind a timid soul who 
.lived in a small house in the sub¬ 
urbs. He had two children and a 
wife who ruled him in a peevish, 
unintelligent way. His job as an ac¬ 
countant gave him a knowledge of 
all aspects of the company for which 
he worked. 

One day, safe in the routine of 
memo-passing, he sent a suggestion 
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to the general manager. It was a 
good idea, but it required investi¬ 
gation, and so our Mr. Milque¬ 
toast was asked to pack his bag and 
tackle it. He wanted passionately to 
refuse the job, but, standing on the 
executive carpet, he did not dare. 

The news that this mild creature 
of routine was going on an unex¬ 
pected out-of-town trip was like the 
explosion of a bomb in the little 
suburban house. The shock waves 
went on spreading as he settled in 
a first-class seat on a plane, put up 
at the best hotel, made telephone 
calls and appointments. Overnight 
our man became a man of the 
world. Life in the suburbs was never 
the same again. He bought a new 
car and gradually assumed com¬ 
mand of his home. His wife, who 
secretly wanted nothing better than 
a dominant male, brightened up 
and rediscovered the joy of laughter. 
The explanation: a shock of happi¬ 
ness that came from inside, by the 
man’s own efforts. 


It is possible for all of us to create 
the shock that can change our lives. 
It may take a little courage to shake 
oneself out of the pyjamas of habit. 
But it can be done, and it’s easier 
than you imagine. In Finland, one 
rushes from the superheated sauna 
for a plunge into the icy waters of a 
lake. Stop to think and you won’t 
do it—ever. Dive in without hesi- 
^ tancy, and after the shock you feel 
more wonderful than you have ever 
felt before. 

Everybody wants to know how to 
get more out of life. The apswer is 
to make greater use of the power 
that drives us—our emotions. By 
agitating them in a wise but ruthless 
fashion, we can acquire the self- 
confidence and the feeling of power 
that will lead us to a life packed 
with interest, excitement and love 
of beauty. 

Franz Kafka once said, “We 
need an ice axe to break the frozen 
sea within us.” The best axe is a 
shock of happiness. 


According to Taste 

Gina LolId>rigida, who has made films all over the world, explains the 
diifercnce in national temperaments; “In Hollywood th^ bring you ice- 
cold Coke to show you’re a ‘regular guy.’ In England they bring you milky 
tea to show you’re 'one of the chaps.’ In France it’s champagiie if you’re 
really sympathique. But in Italy they bring you nothing—they are too 
busy kissing your arms.” —ij.iv. 

To TEST reaction to their ice-cream, an American firm fiew half a ton of 
it over to Paris with six pretty waitresses for a slap-up tasting party. “You 
Americans,” mused the Comte de Vogu^. “Twenw-eight flavours and 
six pretty waitresses—a Frendiman would have had six flavours and a8 
pretty waitresses.” * —Ctwwii# We* 
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The 

Many Careers of 

Billy Rose 

fVhen he died in February, Billy Rose was an A?nerican legend. 
Born on a kitchen table in a Nezv York slum, he became an 
outstanding success in seven varied careers—shorthand expert, 
songzcriter, nightclub owner, Broadzvay producer, impresario of 
fVorld’s Fairs, newspaper columnist, and (Fall Street inz^estor who 
left an estate estimated at 30 million dollars—over Rs. 23 crores. 

He?'e are highlights of his life as told by those who knew him and 
by Billy Rose himself. 

B [LLy YEARNED for recognition. It 
. mattered little in what Held, 

' just as long as he came out on 
top. At school he discovered that there 
were cups and medals to be won in 
shorthand contests. After he had won 
a medal or two, he became so obsessed 
with the idea of improving that he 
paid his sister Muriel to read to him 
so that he could practise. 

His mother, Fannie, demanded, 

“Why spend so much time on some¬ 
thing that brings in nothing but 
medals?” 

But Billy plugged along, training 
for the metropolitan shorthand cham¬ 
pionship. He was almost eliminated 
before he started. “I had been training 
so hard,” he recalled, “that I decided 
to unwind by going skating on the day 
before the test. One of my skates came 
loose, and I landed on my right thumb. 

It started to swell, and by night it was 
io6 
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so stiff and painful that I couldn’t 
possibly use it. 

Even Gregg or Pitman might have 
given up at this point, but not Billy. 
He stuck a pen through a potato and 
found that by holding it just right he 
could still write. He spent most of the 
night practising, and the next day 
went out and won the championship, 

—Phil Santoru ir» New York Daily Netvs 

Shorthand proved to be one of his 
most important assets. It got him a job 
during the First World War taking 
• dictation from financier Bernard 
Baruch, who was then head of the 
U.S. War Industries Board. Billy also 
, took notes at confe^'ences between 
Baruch and important industrialists. 
In later years, Baruch was to become 
an important adviser to him on in¬ 
vestments. 

During this phase of his life, the 
young man developed an intense ad¬ 
miration for tycoons that he never lost. 
It was the first time he had been close 
to men of great wealth and he liked 
what he saw and heard. 

—New York Tunes 

"In the closing days of the First 
World War I took the President of the 
United States out of play for 15 min¬ 
utes. I did it with my little shorthand 
pencil. 

“A Board executive handed me a 
letter and told me to deliver it to the 
proper party—President Woodrow 
Wilson. The White House that day 
was a jumble of Senators, Cabinet 
members, ambassadors and top brass. 
News of the .Armistice was expected 
any hour. 

"I handed the letter to one of Mr. 
Wilson’s secretaries, and was asked to 
wait in case of a reply. A few minutes 


later the secretary returned, looking 
puzzled. ‘The President would like to 
see you,' he said. 

“I got trembly inside. I was nearly 
18 at the time—plain and bumptious. 
But my dealings with Presidents had 
been limited to the one I had seen on 
dollar bills. 

"Mr. Wilson smiled when he saw 
me. ‘I understand you’re quite a short¬ 
hand writer,’ was his greeting. 

"My trembles vanished. I knew the 
President was a shorthand writer of 
sorts—the tachygraphy magazines 
were always bragging about it. ‘I hear 
you’re pretty good yourself, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,' I blurted out. 

"Mr. Wilson blushed prettily. ‘Mr. 
Baruch tells me you can write 200 
words a minute. I wonder if you’d 
give me a little demonstration.’ 

“He handed me a pad and a pencil, 
and picked up a newspaper. Then, 
in his clipped, precise speech, he read 
an editorial at about 150 words a min¬ 
ute. When he had finished, he said, 
‘Now let’s hear you read it back.’ 

"Well, as every stenographer knows, 
it’s the reading back that counts. I shot 
the editorial back at him a good deal 
faster than he had dictated it. And 
then I started at the bottom of the page 
and read the editorial backwards. 

“Wilson chuckled. He asked me 
questions about Gregg shorthand—he 
was a Pitman writer. By this time, I 
was patronizing him a little. I picked 
up the paper and handed the pad and 
pencil to Mr. Wilson. ‘I wonder if 
you’d mind writing for me, Mr. 
President,’ I said. 

“Wilson rubbed his glasses on his 
sleeve. ‘Don’t go too fast,’ he warned. 

“I read the editorial at about 100 
words a minute, then asked him to 
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read it back. When I told him he had 
made no mistakes, the President 
sighed like a kid who has just finished 
playing ‘The Elves’ Waltz’ for Pad¬ 
erewski. 

“I picked up his notes. ‘If you don’t 
mind, sir,’ I said, ‘I’d like to keep 
them.’ 

“Woodrow Wilson reached for 
my shorthand notes. ‘We’ll exchange,’ 
he said. 1 walked out of the White 
House and floated back to my office 
via the rooftops.’’ 

—Billy Rose, Wme, Women and Words 

Auer the war ended, he shortened 
his name to one syllable and began 
mixing with writers, song pluggers, 
piano demonstrators, actors, singers, 
musicians, bandleaders. 

—Maurice Zolotow in Collier's 

“I wasn’t at all impressed by these 
people. I saw they were unimportant, 
shoddy, second-rate compared to the 
men I had worked for during the war. 
Then I learned that some of these song¬ 
writers were making as much as 
75,000 dollars a year. And these boys 
weren’t Jerome Kerns or Irving Ber¬ 
lins ... I had no particular desire to 
write for music, but I saw no reason 
why I, with a little preparation and 
work, could not join the gold-rush.’’ 

—Billy Rose, interview in Collier's 

Billy picked up the art of songwrit¬ 
ing in his own brash but methodical 
way. He spent three months, nine 
hours a day, in the New York Public 
Library, dissecting hit songs of the 
revious 30 years. All popular songs, 
e cunningly concluded, fell into well- 
defined categories: love songs; non¬ 
sense ^ongs; jingles; songs built round 
108 


a silly syllable. Of these syllables, Billy 
discovered, the double-o sound—“00” 
—was the most successful. On this 
principle he carefully constructed some 
sound effects called Barney Google 
(“with the goo goo googly eyes’’). Just 
as his calculations had indicated, it 
was a smash hit. Billy made more than 
60,000 dollars that year. 

In the next eight years, following his 
formulas, Billy wrote more than 300 
songs. Forty were hits. At least a 
dozen, including “Without a Song" 
(Billy’s favourite), “It’s Only a Paper 
Moon,’’ “It Happened in Monterey,’’ 
“That Old Gang of Mine,’’ “Rainbow 
’Round My Shoulder,’’ “Would You 
Like to Take a Walk?,’’ “More Than 
You Know’’ and “I Found a Millioii- 
Dollar Baby in a Five and Ten Cent 
Store,’’ are all-time favourites and 
brought Billy a top rating with the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers— a. distinction 
he shared with Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, George Gershwin and very few 
others. —Time 

In 1923, Rose went into the nightclub 
business “because I wanted to wear a 
black hat and meet some girls. My first 
nightspot was hidden over a Man¬ 
hattan garage. The iron-stomached in¬ 
dividuals who survived the Noble 
Experiment [Prohibition] may re¬ 
member it as the Backstage Club. 

“The club represented an invest¬ 
ment of 4,000 dollars. It amortized 
itself the opening nis^t, 

“A few monuis later, 1 opened a 
trap on FilEth Avenue—^it wa^ called 
the Fifth Avenue Club^nd it ex¬ 
haled so much fake swank that my 
French head-waiter s^gested I stay 
out of sight in the omet. The show 
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was written by a couple of kids— 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Later I got rid of the Fifth Avenue 
Club, and went back to songwriting. 

“In 1926 ,1 wrote a vaudeville act for 
Fanny Brice. In 1928, I married the 
great comedienne and automatically 
became known as Mr. Brice. A song¬ 
writer didn’t count in the big-name 
circles in which she travelled. ‘If you 
want your name back,’ I said to my¬ 
self, ‘you’ll have to become a pro¬ 
ducer.’ 

“So I opened the Billy Rose Music 
Hall. Its electric sign was a seven-day 
wonder on Broadway. It was 18 storeys 
high, and the lights spelt out just two 
words: BILLY ROSE, The first night 
it was lit up I went outside to admire 
it. As I stood on the corner, I heard 
someone ask, ‘Billy Rose? Who’s 
that?’ 

“ ‘That’s Fanny Brice’s husband,’ 
someone answered. 

“I finally took care of this Mr. 
Brice situation a few months later 
when I gave birth to a theatrical 
dream child called Jumbo. No year in 
my life has been crazier than the one 
devoted to producing this musical 
circus at the New York Hippodrome. 
The author, director and player credits 
read like a Burge’s Peerage of the the¬ 
atre—Hccht and Mac Arthur, Rodgers 
and Hart, George Abbott, Jimmy 
Durante, Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra.’’ 

—Billy Rose, Wine, Women and Words 


On opening night, practically every 
big name in the country was there to 
see Billy's idea of a circus—a tour of 
the big top by “countless myriads of 
dream women.” 

Jumbo was an artistic triumph but a 


financial flop—its production was too 
lavishly expensive to make money for 
its backers. 

—Enrl Talbott in New York Herald Tribune 


After Jumbo closed, the city of Fort 
Worth, Texas, called on Rose to solve 
a problem. Dallas, its neighbour and 
deadly opponent for prestige, had 
grabbed the official centennial edebra- 
tion of Texas’ independence from 
Mexico. 

Fort Worth’s honour demanded 
that it stage a competing and, if pos¬ 
sible, stronger attraction. 

At first Rose feigned an elaborate 
lack of interest. He explained that he 
had tied himself with motion- 
picture commitments and didn’t want 
to leave California, where he had gone 
to write film scripts. The time was too 
short; the production estimate would 
have to be doubled; and, besides, Fort 
Worth couldn’t pay the kind of fee he 
would have to have—which was 
100,000 dollars, or about 1,000 dollars 
a day. Rose was asked to fly to Fort 
Worth. 

The build-up had been perfect. 
When he walked into the committee 
room, it was in the role of rescuer. He 
repeated his demands, and got them. 
In return. Rose transformed 140 acres 
of vacant land into the most thrilling 
playground the U.S. South-west had 
ever seen. He revived Jumbo, ran a 
gargantuan outdoor nightclub called 
the Casa Manana and put on two other 
shows, Last Frontier and Pioneer 
Palace. 

The South-west was plastered 
with posters saying Dallas for educa¬ 
tion, FORT worth for FUN, and aero¬ 
planes wrote it in the sky over Dallas. 
Visitors came over from Dallas in 
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thousands. Fort Worthians saw their 
civic show over and over again. 

The town sank 1.3 million dollars 
into entertainment and into exhibition 
buildings which it still uses, and it 
considered that it had got its money’s 
worth. Grateful townspeople gave 
Rose a loving cup, a gold-plated 
revolver and a gold deputy sheriff’s 
badge. 

—Jack Alexander in The Saturday Evening Post 

“After the Fort Worth fair folded, 
I went back to New York to give 
Grover Whalen, head of the forth¬ 
coming New York World’s Fair, a 
chance to get in touch with me. I 
couldn’t see how anybody in his right 
mind would try to run a fair without 
me. 

“But a few months later I said to 
myself, ‘Maybe they can’t run a 
world’s fair without you, Rose, but it 
sure looks as if they’re going to try. If 
you want some of the profits you’ve 
got to figure out a plot to make Grover 
Whalen come to you.’ 

“That night I wore out a lot of car¬ 
pet, and by morning I had a plot. I 
rented a two-million-dollar knick- 
knack called the French Casino, and 
concocted an extravaganza set in an 
exhibition. Its hero was—you guessed 
it!—Grover Whalen. Then I engaged 
the elegant actor, Oscar Shaw, to por¬ 
tray the elegant Grover. 

“An hour after the papers announc¬ 
ing the show hit the street, Mr. 
Whalen was on the phone. ‘I under¬ 
stand you’re going to do a show ridi¬ 
culing me,’ }\c snapped. 

“ ‘I’d suggest you come and see for 
yourself,’ I purred,betting that no man 
could stay away from a show in which 
he Was the leamng character. ‘I’ll save 


a front-row table for you on opening 
night.’ 

“It was a cinch bet. On opening 
night, Mr. Whalen arrived half an 
hour before curtain time. My maUre 
d'hStel did everything but sweep the 
aisle with palms, and well-coached 
waiters formed a bucket line to ensure 
an adequate supply of champagne. 

“Before Oscar Shaw came on stage, 
you could have toasted bread on Gro¬ 
ver’s good-looking face. But a moment 
later he was all smiles. The actor, im¬ 
maculately dressed in striped trousers 
and morning coat, walkecf, talked and 
sang gracefully, wisely, knowingly. 

“When the show was over, Mr. 
World’s Fair invited me to join him. 
‘It’s a fine show,’ he said. ‘We could 
use something like it out at the Fair. 
Drop into my office tomorrow morn¬ 
ing and we’ll talk about it.’ 

Next day, with Grover’s help, I 
rented the 10,000-seat Marine Amphi¬ 
theatre at the entrance to the show- 
ground for my Aquacade." 

—Billy Rose, Wtne, Womm and Words 

The Aquacade was a combination of 
girl-and-music spectacle and cham¬ 
pionship swimming meet, and it in¬ 
cluded the best ancTsome of the worst 
features of both. 

As things turned out, the Aquacade 
became the most popular show at the 
Fair. 

—Jack Alexander in The Saturday Evening Poet 

Meanwhile, Rose had fallen in love 
with Eleanor Holm, the star of the 
Aquacade. “I flew to the G>ast to ask 
Fanny Brice for a divorce,” he recalled 
later. She had only one question. ‘Do 
you love her? ’ 
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“ ‘I think so,’ I said. 

“ ‘That’s all I want to know,’ she 
said. ‘Good luck.’” — BillyRoseinAfcCairs 

Billy and Eleanor were married, and 
he bought a 200,000-dollar town house 
.gnd a 55-acre estate just outside New 
York. He began collecting art, as 
Time magazine said, “the way other 
men collect neckties.” 

$ 

The town house, was redecorated 
and bedizened with a two-mil lion- 
dollar (Billy’s estimate) collection of 
pintings, a 50,000-dollar collection of 
silver, and what Billy called ‘‘all the 
latest antiques.” —Time 

f/' 

His private life was spun into a 
dazzle of exhibitionist wealth. And 
for the few who knew him well, he 
was an expansive host. He surrounded . 
himself with all the lavish trappings 
his slum quarter beginnings couldn’t 
possibly anticipate. His estate had a 
swimming pool, stables and horses, a 
cinema, a Turkish bath, a ballroom 
into which Billy inserted billiard and 
gin-rummy tables, a pistol and riHe 
range. 

—Jack O'Brian in Netv York Journal-American 

After the Second World War, he felt 
like ‘‘running in a new direction.” He 
took the first steps quite by accident. 
He began writing a sories of news¬ 
paper advertisements for his Dia¬ 
mond Horseshoe nightclub [started in 
1938]. 

He called them “Miscellaneous No¬ 
tions on Life, Art, Reforestation and 
Sex among the Aborigines.” The ads 
were written with such sprighdy zeal 
that all Broadway was soon babbling > 
about them. —Tima 


A SYNDICATE soon bought the column. 
As “Pitching Horseshoes,” it began in 
1947, running three times a week in as 
many as 425 newspapers. For Billy, it 
was a golden opportunity to give 
tongue to his wisecracking, mor^nt 
philosof^y and to the thousands of 
anecdotes that had come his way in the 
entertainment business. 

—Earl Talbott in New York Herald Tribune 

The column was almost a textbook in 
vivid writing. Let Billy hark back to 
the time when “my ego was the size 

a flea’s wristwatch” and we have a 
clear idea of just how small he felt. 
And when he calls the acting talents of 
john Garfield “as hot as a string of 
Chinese firecrackers”; when he attacks 
Hollywood as “that gold-plated pop 
corn machine on the West Coast”; 
when he refers to an animal trainer 
who makes the bi^ cats slink around 
“as if they had guilt complexes”; and 
when he decides that so-and-so looked 
“as pale as a ghost who has just seen 
a man”—when he paints pictures as 
vivid as these, we shall not soon forget 
them. — Senior ScholasUe ' 

After nearly fiVb years of writing hS 
breezy, brassy columns, Billy Rose 
called it a day. He underwent an or¬ 
ation, and “I found that, for the first 
time in my 51 Novembers, I wasn’t 
snapping back the way I should. . . . 
Three weeks after the patch-up job. 
I’ve sdll got a headful of fog-and a 
skinful of ache.” 

Ko9c hated to give up ci^umning. 
But tlie tough little ^umnan, who 
had been sandwiching his writing in 
between nlnning his ni^tdub and 
theatre*, eventually learned i^at^very 
good columnist Imows: that turning 
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out a column three times a week is 
close to a full-time job. Concluded 
Rose; “And now, as the sun sinks 
in the West and the nurse shoves a 
thermometer in my face, I reluctantly 
say farewell to the lovely land of green 
eyeshades and printer’s ink.” —Time 

Billy now turned to Wall Street, and 
made yet another fortune. He was re¬ 
ported to be the biggest individual 
shareholder of the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, with 
a i6o,ooO'share investment. He was a 
director of the New York Central Rail¬ 
road Company, owned 8,600 shares, 
and controlled 141,400 other shares 
through four privately owned corpora¬ 
tions. In February 1964, a press agent 
estimated that Rose earned 10,000 
dollars an hour for every hour that the 
New York Stock Exchange had been 
open since the preceding October 15. 
Not so, said Billy, when the news was 
made public—it was only 8,733 dollars 
an hour. 

—Earl Talbott in New York Herald Tribune 

He also made substantial investments 
in International Business Machines 
and electronics. His home had a 
“trading room,” with ticker tape, tele¬ 
phones and hies of vital information. 

Just before his death, his real-estate 
activities included reports that he was 


engaged *n developing a valuable 
stretch of property in mid-Manhattan. 

While his financial and real-estate 
investments increased, he became 
widely known as an art collector. 

—New York Times 

Eleven months before his death, he 
gave his 105-piece collection of modern 
sculpture to the state of Israel. “This 
is the most heartwarming thing I have 
ever done,” he proclaimed. 

But the loneliness of the short-dis¬ 
tance runner stayed with him, and 
to the end he never stopped competing. 

“If we are ever attacked,” Israeli 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion once 
asked him, admiring the sculpture, 
“where do you want us to hide your 
bronzes?” Rose didn’t hesitate a 
minute. “Don’t hide them,” he said. 
“Melt them down into bullets.” —Time 

He died aged 66, of pneumonia at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, where he 
maintained a winter home. But he left 
a mark on Broadway and America that 
will long endure. 

“Whatever he was drawn to, it was 
always as if it were the single compul¬ 
sion of his heart and mind. He never 
squeezed into a new door—^he flung it 
wide open.’*—Rabbi Nathan Pcrilman 
at the funeral service. 



Open to the Public 

Exasperated by passers-by peering through her cottage windows, a West 
of England housewife put up a sarcastic notice: “If you wish to satisfy 
your curiosity completely, you may come in and look round. Price 6d.*’ 
She was soon rushed oH her feet conducting parties of visitors over her 

home. — S. K. Zundel in The Guardum, London, quoted in the New StaUeman 
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This Jiying-amhulance service provides an emergency 

lifeline for the wounded in Vietnam 


Helicopter Airlift 
for Jungle Casualties 

By James Winchesteh 
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f HE PHONE shrills. In the 
screened wooden hut of the 
U.S. Army’s 571!! Helicopter 
Air Evacuation Unit at Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut airport, conversation 
Stops. Captain John Dean, a tall, 
quick-moving 35-year-old pilot, 
cradles the instrument to his ear. 
“Zapped!”* he ■ reports tersely, 
lianging up. It is 10.45 "The day 
IS Tuesday. 

10.55 “Coming up I’’shouts 

Captain Dean to warn his 
three-man crew that he’s 
liftingofl. Sixteen minutes 
, earlier, a platoon from the 
First Division was booby- 
trapped while on a scarch- 
and-destroy mission in 
the jungle on the southern 
edge of the Viet Cong- 
controlled Iron Triangle, 
some 20 miles to the 
north-west. Casualties 
are heavy. By radio the 
plea comes desperately : 
“Dust-Off! Dust-Off!” 
—the signal for air ambu¬ 
lances. 

11.05. helicopter 
starts down out of the 
hot morning sun. In 
the tiny cabin, I sit 
crowded between Don¬ 
ald Chambers, 26, the 
medical orderly, and 
Crew Chief Roger 
Reel, 21. Alert and 
silent, their automatic 
rifles pointing down¬ 
wards through the open 
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doors. Chambers and Reel search 
for signs of enemy fire. Flying these 
unarmed air ambulances is a peril¬ 
ous assignment. 

11.07. "The tall green trees of the 
jungle rise ahead like a wall. Direct¬ 
ly below, smoke rises from a burn¬ 
ing house. In the rice paddies next 
to it, farmers stoop to their work, 
ignoring the war. Radio chatter fills 
the air. 

At the edge of a clearing inside 
the tangled woods, the pin of a 
signal grenade is pulled. Yellow- 
green smoke spirals upward. “In 
sight,” Captain Dean reports. The 
wounded arc already there, carried 
to the clearing on makeshift stretch¬ 
ers—battle-dress tunics with rifles 
pushed through the sleeves as poles. 
Twenty-eight minutes have passed 
since the hidden Claymore minef 
hanging in a tree exploded to 
mangle them. 

The tight little meadow where 
we are to land is only about twice 
the diameter of the helicopter’s 44- 
foot rotor-blade swath. High trees 
box it in. Captain Dean approaches 
fast, hovers only a second, then 
drops straight down like a bucket 
into a well. It’s a Dust-Off adage: 
“If you go low and slow, you’re 
asking for a blow.” 

* Surprised or ambushed by the enemy, 
t An anti-personnel mine developed by the 
United States in 1958, which sprays metal frag¬ 
ments at liigh velocity in a fan-shaped pattern in 
a chosen direction. It is named after the clay¬ 
more, a large, two-edged sword once used by 
Scottish Highlanders. The Viet Cong make a 
primitive but deadly version, w’hich is respon¬ 
sible for more U.S. casualties in Vietnam th.in 
any other single weapon. 
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11.12. Captain Dean and Lieu¬ 
tenant John Kamenar, 25, the co¬ 
pilot, stay in their seats, the rotor 
blades keep spinning, flattening the 
foot-high grass. Carrying rolled-up 
canvas stretchers, Chambers and 
Reel jump from the cabin and run 
towards the wounded men at the 
edge of the trees. 

A lieutenant, blood flowing from 
an open wound in his neck, walks 
slowly towards the helicopter, still 
clutching his rifle. His dripping 
blood stains my bulletproof vest as I 
pull him aboard. 

11.14. A second helicopter skims 
overhead. More wounded are in a 
near-by clearing, “Tracers from the 
west,” another pilot warns by radio. 
Captain Dean doesn’t answer. The 
infantrymen have already taken 
cover behind some fallen trees to 
return the fire. 

Chambers and Reel, completely 
exposed, run back to the helicopter 
with a loaded stretcher. The woun¬ 
ded soldier is clad only in khaki 
underpants; his battle-dress has been 
cut away. Blood-soaked pressure 
bandages are wrapped tight around 
both his legs. (Tourniquets are rare¬ 
ly used now; they stop the flow of 
blood and increase the risk of 
gangrene and amputation.) At least 
two dozen wounds, each the size of 
the opening made by a good-sized 
nail, riddle his chest and arms. His 
eyes are closed, his breathing is 
heavy. The stretcher is pushea in¬ 
side and left to rest on the floor. 

* Third Mobile Army Surgical Hospital. 


11.16. Another wounded. The 
crew, urgency in every action, lift 
him above the man on the floor, 
slide the stretcher handles into metal 
clamps, then tumble aboard. Cap¬ 
tain Dean lifts off, climbing in a 
whining turn away from the Viet 
Cong snipers. We were on the 
ground less than five minutes. 

Chambers bends over the man on 
the top stretcher. Yards of bandage 
^are wrapped round his naked chest 
and stomach. Blood seeps from large 
holes in his legs and wrist. His face 
is pale with shock. Chambers looks 
at him and shakes his head. “Some¬ 
where quick, Captain,” he says to 
the pilot over the intercom. 

“Third Mash,*” Captain Dean 
decides. This is the nearest medical 
post, a tent hospital outside Bien 
Hoa, 17 miles away. It’s only a few 
miles closer than Saigon, but min¬ 
utes are now important. 

On the floor, the wounded man 
moves restlessly. His eyes are open. 
Painfully, he lifts a hand, points to 
his mouth. I wet my fingers from a 
canteen and rub them over the sol¬ 
dier’s lips. He blinks his gratitude. 

From time to time the man on the 
other stretcher contorts his face in 
pain, but utters no cry. Beneath him, 
little pools of Hood slosh about in 
the hollows macle in the canvas by 
his weight. Eerily, pop music comes 
through the intercom as the pilot 
tunes past an armed-forces station 
while switching frequencies. 

11.44. The brown hospital tents, 
wiiji huge red crosses on top, appear 
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below. Orderlies, naked to the waist 
in the loo-degree temperature, run 
out to the landing pad. It’s been one 
hour and five minutes since the 
platoon was hit. 

The lieutenant is helped to the 
ground. A doctor reaches out to take 
his rifle. “God-dammit, no!” the 
lieutenant insists, clutching it tight. 
The stretchers are unloaded. Cap¬ 
tain Dean lifts off again, returning 
for more wounded. Another heli¬ 
copter lands. 

11.46. Inside the admissions tent, 
100 yards from the helicopter pad, 
a young dungaree-clad nurse cuts 
bloody bandages and clothes from 
the men. Two doctors arrive. One, 
roused from a nap, is wearing only 


a T-shirt, pants and a pair of un¬ 
laced plimsolls. 

Wounds are examined. Every 
man starts getting dextran, a sugar 
preparation now commonly sub¬ 
stituted for blood plasma. Captain 
Robert Bowden moves from stretch¬ 
er to stretcher. 

Pausing next to a boy with a 
gaping head wound, he waves his 
hand—a signal for the orderlies to 
’ move him aside so that the busy doc¬ 
tors can work on others with more 
of a chance. He looks at another 
man. His order is crisp: “This one 
first.” 

Captain Bowden, fresh from med¬ 
ical training, is the “sorting” officer. 
He must decide on the spot who 
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requires immediate surgery, who 
can wait, who is beyond help. The 
system is cruel, but it’s designed to 
work the greatest good for the great¬ 
est number, 

11.55. An orderly gets names 
and information from those who 
can talk, examines identity disks of 
those who can’t. The two stretcher 
cases from Captain Dean’s helicop¬ 
ter are both sergeants: Thomas 
Hardin, 39 years old, with 19 
years’ service; Wayne Pearce, 34, 
seven years a soldier. They have 
been in Vietnam nine days. 

iz noon. Sergeant Pearce is un¬ 
der the Polaroid X-ray machine 
(being used for the first time in a 
combat zone). This provides the 


radiologist with pictures in one 
minute. “Can 1 have a drink of 
water?” Pearce asks the orderly 
holding the dextran bottle above 
him. “Hang on, old man,” the 
orderly replies gently. Patients with 
chest or stomach wounds can’t have 
anything to drink. In the visible 
distance, a mile or so away, propel¬ 
ler-driven Skyraiders peel off lazily, 
dropping bombs in the jungle. Black 
smoke curls above the trees. No one 
pays any attention to the sound of 
the explosions. 

12.44 P;”'* “O.K., doctor.” The 
anaesthetist tells Captain Julius 
Conn, the surgeon, that Sergeant 
Pearce is under the ether. A nurse in 
battle-dress squirts mercurochrome 
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from a tin on to the sergeant’s 
stomach. Captain Conn, without a 
word, moves in to swab the anti¬ 
septic around where he intends to 
operate. The first cut is a 14-inch 
slice through the abdominal wall. A 
piece of rusty metal from the Viet 
Cong mine has torn a hole in 
Pearce’s intestine as big as a man’s 
little finger. The left lobe of the liver 
has a three-inch-long gash. Conn 
sews it up. Much of the inside 
abdominal wall, torn by shrapnel, 
is cut away to prevent infection. 

1.38. “1 think we’ve won the 

batde,” Captain Toby Farris, the 
anaesthetist, remarks. Captain Conn 
starts to work on Sergeant Pearce’s 
chest. A deep, six-inch-long cut is 
made to the left of the breastbone. 
“My God!’’Captain Conn exclaims. 
The big mammary artery, running 
up and down through the chest, has 
been severed by shrapnel and is 
bleeding heavily. Quickly, Captain 
Conn ties off the two open ends. A 
tube, connected to a portable pump, 
is inserted into the chest cavity to 
draw out the air and accumulated 
blood. A small puncture on the left 
side of the lung is left alone. “It will 
heal itself,’’ Captain Conn explains. 

2.33. Captain Conn and Captain 
Martin Bell now work simultane¬ 
ously. Metal fragments are taken 
from Sergeant Pearce’s shattered left 
foot. The ulnar artery and nerve in 
his left wrist have been cut in two. 
The artery is tied off. 

3.13. Sergeant Pearce’s operation 
is over. At the next table, Captain 
124 


Kristaps Keggi, two months out of 
medical school after three years’ 
training in orthopaedic surgery, is 
still operating on Sergeant Hardin’s 
mangled legs. The right knee-oap" 
is broken into pieces; beyond repair, 
it is taken out. The surgeon drops 
the bone with a thump into a tin 
water bucket at his feet. Part of the 
shattered thigh bone is removed, 
and a plaster cast is put round the 
leg. 

Sergeant Hardin’s left leg is also 
badly damaged, but no bone is lost. 
Probing into the torn flesh. Captain 
Keggi lifts out a half-inch-long piece 
of nail, part of the shrapnel from the 
Claymore mine. Other bits of shred¬ 
ded tin and cut-up nails have punc¬ 
tured Sergeant Hardin’s body in 
several dozen places. The wounds 
are cleaned out and left open to heal 
themselves. For now, the operating 
is over. 

Today in Vietnam, 90 per cent of all 
American wounded are evacuated 
by helicopter from where they arc 
hit. Jolting jeep and ambulance trips 
from the front to casualty stations 
are gone; no one is more than 25 
minutes away by air from lifesaving 
surgery. The airlift cuts shock and 
infection among the wounded by at 
least two-thirds, more than doubling 
their chances of survival. 

Behind the helicopters are other 
new lifesaving devices: frozen 
whole blood; an ultrasonic device 
which can locate shell fragments 
de«p within the body by sonar; 
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portable 50-pound heart-lung ma¬ 
chines. But, according to Colonel 
Spurgeon Neel, co-ordinator of all 
medical services in South Vietnam, 
“The rapid transportation of the 
woundeci from the battlefield to a 
post where they can get the advan¬ 
tages of these new developments is 
the big step forward.’’ 

Only ten per cent of the wounded 
stay in Vietnam. There is good rea¬ 
son for this: it takes six tons of sup¬ 
plies a month to support one bed in 
a field hospital here. Thus, a man 
who cannot be returned to duty 
within 30 days is airlifted out of the 
country. If he can be returned to 
duty in 60 days, he is treated at one 
of a number of U.S. military hospi¬ 
tals in the Pacific. Anyone expected 
to be out of action for longer than 
that goes all the way back to the 
States. 

Saturday morning. Ninety-six 
hours after being wounded. Ser¬ 
geant Pearce and Sergeant Hardin 
start back to the United States. A 
helicopter has brought the two men 
from the tent hospital to the Third 
Field Hospital in Saigon for an 
overnight stay. Now they move 
aboard a propeller-driven C-121 for 
the first of three giant hops home. 

Three and a half hours from Sai¬ 
gon, the plane lands at Clark Air 
Force Base on the island of Luzon 
in the Philippines. The ord(»‘lies 
unloading the stretchers are not as 
solemn as those in Vietnam. The air 
force band, which greets air evacua- 
don planes from Vietnam, plays 
126 


lively music. “There must be a VIP 
aboard,” a patient remarks. “Yes,” 
he is told. “It’s you.” 

Tuesday. The Military Airlift 
Command jet flight to Yakota Air 
Force Base, outside Tokyo, takes 
three and a half hours. Pearce and 
Hardin sleep. After fuelling and a 
change of crew, the plane is in the 
air again. The 5,210 miles to Travis 
Air Force Base, across the bay from 
San Francisco, will be flown non¬ 
stop in nine and a half hours. 

The night routine begins. Flight 
nurses and orderlies move from 
patient to patient. Meals are served. 
The wounded sleep. 

Wednesday. The sun shines 
bright as the flying ambulance 
reaches Travis Air Force Base. 

At 11.24 Sergeant Pearce 

gets to Great Lakes Naval Hospital 
near his Ohio home. Only a week 
has passed since he was wounded 
in Vietnam. The specialists’ deter¬ 
mination: eventual recovery, with 
possible disability of the left hand 
because of the severed wrist artery. 
Back on duty in a year, probably on 
a limited basis. 

In San Francisco, Sergeant Har¬ 
din’s prospects are equally bright. 
He’ll limp on his ri^t leg, but he’ll 
stay in the Army. His treatment and 
rehabilitation: a year and a half, at 
least. 

For these two battle-proud in¬ 
fantrymen the worst is over. From a 
jungle clearing half-way round the 
world, from a dirty, dangerous and 
di^eartening war, they are home. 
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mistakes transpacific 
travellers make. 





(And how to avoid .them.) 


This year, millions 
will learn that a U.S.A. holiday 
costs little more than an ordinary 
holiday. In fact, a recent survey of 
thousands of travellers to the States 
revealed that their expenses were 
far less than they anticipated. (They 
had more fun than they thought 
they would, too.) 

How can you save money on 
your U.S.A. trip—and make it 
easier and more fun at the same 
time? Here are 5 ways you can 
avoid the commonest mistakes 
travellers make. 

Pick the right route for you. Pan 
Am gives you a choice of two ways 
to get there. From India we fly via 
Tokyo. From there we fly nonstop 
via the Great Circle Route to Cali¬ 
fornia. Or you can go by way of 
Tokyo and Hawaii. Go one way, 
come back another. Stop off wher¬ 
ever you like for no extra fare. 

Don't pay more than you need to 
on hotels. You can save a substan¬ 
tial amount with Pan Am’s notel 
bargains in 30 cities in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Jusf Rs. 180 .(X) for 3 
days (2 nights) in Los Angeles 
including hotel and sightseeing. San 
Francisco, Rs. 180 .(X). Washington, 
D. C., Rs. 187 . 50 . New York 
Rs. 157 . 50 . 


Don’t just settle for California. 
There are fascinating places that 
are less than an hour away. Spark¬ 
ling Las Vegas. Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Grand Canyon. Better still, see 
the whole country (20 cities are 
yours— at no extra fare —on our 
ticket through to New York.) 

Don’t miss (his chance to see 
Europe, too. For even less than 
your east-bound round-trip fare to 
New York, you can go around the 
world with us. Fly non-stop from 
New York to London. Stop over 
for as long as you like. Go on to 
visit the great cities on the Conti¬ 
nent. Then on to the Middle East 
and Orient. You can read the latest 
facts about them in Pan Am’s New 
Horizons World Guide. 

Don't do a lot of unnecessary 
work. Pan Am Travel Agents are 
the best in the business. They’ll 
plan everything for you—Jet reser¬ 
vations, hotels, tours, drive-it-your- 
self cars, ground travel. You’ll save 
money, save time—and have a 
better time. You’ll also have a 
good feeling knowing you’ve cho¬ 
sen the very best there is. 

World's most ejqieilenced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First ’Round the World 
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A troubled look at parents 
who, with kindliest intent, urge 
their children to miss the most 
wonderful years of their lives 


Where Have All the 
Children Gone? 


By Joyce Kissock Lubold 


Y ou REMEMBER thc Red Quccii. 
She’s the one who took Alice 
by the hand and dragged her 
at top speed through the Looking- 
Glass wonderland, crying all the 





time, “Faster! Faster! Don’t try to 
talk. Faster!“ She was a fine, funny 
imaginary character to children who 
read her story years agp, 

But I'm willing to bet children 




today don’t think she’s so funny 
—or so imaginary, either. Be¬ 
cause the Red Queen has stepped 
out of her story-book and passed 
along her “hurry-hurry-hurry" 
habits to every parent in sight. If 
we make ourselves stop for a mo¬ 
ment and think—which isn’t easy, 
with all the rushing that’s going on 
—^we will realize that almost every 
influence that bears upon our chil¬ 
dren seems designed to push them 
into adult shoes as fast as they can 
stumble into them. ' 

Thc word “childhood” used to 
conjure up a pleasant picture of 
long, lazy days, and amusing epi¬ 
sodes mischief. Toc^y ;tytrj 
parent knows that after ^ool 
there must be“extra^^%^^j|^ of 
mii^tc lessons or competitive sports. 


Tr rirsius rt/t VC. ALL, IHh CHILDREN GONE? 


There are no long, lazy days any 
more. As for the mischief of chilo- 
hood, it isn’t called “mischief” now. 
It’s called “disorientation with the 
environment,” which leads direedy 
to “incmient delinquency,” and 
nobody finds it amusing. 

In tact, children are not called 
I “children” any ifioxc. They’re all 
“pre-” something or other. As soon 
as a baby is ready to get out of the 
I playpen, he’s called a “pre-school¬ 
child”; by the time he reaches school 
age we tug him by the wrist again 
and call him a “pre-teen.” Then, 
when he reaches his teen^i and has to 
cope with the complex problems of 
adolescence, we still won’t let him 
go at his own pace, but tell him he’s 

“young adult” and ask him testily 
why he doesn’t act his age 1 

('‘Are we nearly there?” Alice 
managed to pant out at last. 

“Nearly there?” the Queen re¬ 
peated. “Why, we passed it ten 
minutes ago. Faster!”) 

We push our boys whenever we 
look at their arithmetic books. “If 
you can’t get better marks than 
this,” we say, “you’ll never get into 
university. And if you don’t get into 
university, you’ll never get a good 
job.” And so we send him off with 
the weight of the adult world press¬ 
ing on his shoulders. It can’t sound 
like much of a world to him, either. 
Our stress on the outward signs dE 
success^ teaciM!s him that it isn’t what 
you do that matters, it’s what shows; 
not but what marl^ 

you get. & ihc Red Queen in all 


us pulls him along. “Faster 1 Faster I 
You’ve got to succeed. Look sharp 1 
Get with it! Hurry!” 

It’s easy to laugh at such small 
examples of how the Red Queen 
affects our children’s lives. We tell 
ourselves that one or two symptoms 
of the disease don’t mean a thing. 
But when we face today’s statistics 
on teenage marriage and teenage un¬ 
married parenthood, we can’t laugh 
any more. It is clear that young 
people are no longer just exposed to 
the disease. They’ve got it. All 
through the short vears of their 
childhood we’ve told them to grow 
up as fast as they can. So when we 
call a teenager a “young adult” he 
decides he’d better go out and be¬ 
have like an adult. But a young 
man’s idea of adult living is too 
often like a child’s idea of a racing 
car—^all go and no brakes. And so 
children race into adult responsibil¬ 
ities, all go and no brakes. 

Perhaps the most tragic result is 
that so many young people miss one 
of the best times of anyone’s life: a 
free-wheeling time when a girl can 
spend all &ernoon deciding to 
write a poem, or all season de¬ 
ciding whether she wants to be a 
physiotherapist; when a boy can go 
for a long ride on a motorbike, or 
settle down to a careful comparative 
study of the pretty girls he knows, 
without feeling that he has to make 
up his mind mere and then. It’s a 
lovely time of life—and a terrible 
time of 1^ to get married 1 
It’s time we iiooked at our own 

: 
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actions and admitted that all this 
growing up too quickly is our fault. 
We have held these young people’s 
hands tightly in our own, urging 
them on. We must realize, too, that 
we won’t free them from the sense¬ 
less urgings of the Red Queen until 
we get her “hurry, hurry, hurry’’ 
out of our own lives as well. The 
children hear and see us daily racing 
along, never pausing to savour the 
present, always looking ahead to” 
some future time. 

But we can let go of the Red 
Queen’s hand. All we have to do is 
stand perfectly still for a moment 


and see the sharp beauty of this day, 
this hour. Then we can let our 
courage and our conscience catch up 
with us. For courage will give any 
parent the strength to' withhold the 
world’s pressures from our children 
until they are old enough and 
strong enough to carry them, and 
conscience will remind us that this 
kind of protection is the most 
important part of any parent’s job. 
Let’s begin to insist that the chil¬ 
dren be children for the very short 
years of childhood, and put the Red 
Queen back into her- story-book, 
where she belongs. 



Conversation Pieces 

J. B. Priestley, in his book Margin Released, discussed his old friend, 
dramatist J. M. Barrie: “He was an odd companion who created huge 
silences, tarns into which any remarks prompted by your social conscience 
fell and vanished like tossed pebbles. I think I got by because 1 smoked a 
pipe as large as his, so that we puffed away, companionably, like two 
engines in a siding.” — Published by Heinemann, London 

A CHATTERBOX countcss oncc said to actor Lucien Guitry; “You know, 
I simply talk the way I think.” 

“Yes, but more often,” Guitry replied. 

—Cornelia Otis Skinner, Elegant Witt and Grand HoriaonUdt (Michael Joseph, London) 

* « ♦ 
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Lost Weeh<nd 

One Friday evening in the Pentagon^ where U.S. Defence Secretary 
Robert McNamara is reputed to be a demanding taskmaster, an d^ial 
glanced at the clock, saw it was 6.30 p.m., pushed his chair back and an¬ 
nounced proudly : “Goodshow! Only two thore working daya witil 
Monday!” % : 
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She’s spreading her secret of loveliness 


b ’8 oft*n a#ked for helpful advice on 
luty care. Her answer’s always the samel 
e'Hazellne’ Snow. She knows there’s no- 
(10 like 'HazelJne’ Snow for a fair, smooth 
[flplexlon. One that stays youthfully love- 
as the years po by. ■ New 'Hazellne 
ow with lusine Is an Ideal vanishing 
(am, powder base and hand cream. Good, 
>, for men as an after-shave cream. 


Only ‘Hazellne* Snow 

contains luflne—a uni¬ 
que Ingredient deve¬ 
loped by Burroughs 
WelleoRio S Co., to 
take oven better care 
of your skin. 




‘HAZELINE’ SNOW with lusine® 

A •unnOUOHS WBXCOPaiOnbOtlOT 

Aha w Ihe •HeisKne' renf* ; Csld Crtem pad Tate 













FOR 
COCKROACHES 
BED BUGS 
ANTS... 

A SURE KILLER: 

FLIt 

READY-TO-USE 

POWDER 



IN THE BLUE PUFFER PACK 

for easy, effective dusting 


Specially formulated for cock¬ 
roaches, bed bugs and all other 
crawling insects, FLIT POWDER is 
a sure killer! It kills when dusted 
directly on insects; and, long after 
dusting, it remains deadly to 
insects that come In contact with it. 
FLIT POWDER is a ready-to-use 
insecticide.. .the only one In a puffer 
pack for easy, effective dusting. 

Remember: 

FLIT POWDER 

kills all crawling insects 

Itoo Standard Eastern, Inc. 

in tha U.S.A. with Umitad UaWlt:y) 


FLIT POWDER is so handy... 







In Tha Hama: 

For cockroachw, dust Into 
corners of cupboards 
and drawers, and near drain' 
openings. For bed bogs, 
treat ali hiding places 
once every d weeks. 


In Ubrariae, On laok 
Shalvae: For litverflsh, dust 
on books, thaivas and 
bdhind bMk casas. 


In Tha Cardant It’s 
htrifilais to plants but daadly 
to gardan oMu: dust 
on and undar latvas for sura 
plant prowcclon. 
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Laughter, 

the Best 
Medicine 

I 


An East European stewy concerns a 
top-level Moscow conference. Soviet 
premier Alexei Kosy^n invites four 
colleagues to a picnic, each man to 
pack nis own lunch. 

As they settle down, Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s Antonin Novotny takes out bread 
and butter and a hara-boiled egg. Po¬ 
land’s Wladyslaw Gomulka has bread 
and a few slices of Polish ham. Hun¬ 
gary’s Janos Kadar unwraps a chunk 
of sausage, and Bulgaria’s Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov has two tomatoes. The four watch 
in amazement as Kosygin produces 
only two slices of bread and a pinch of 
salt. 

Then Zhivkov shakes his head with 
admiration. “That’s the Russians for 
you—always two years ahead of us.” 

—R. P. E. 


There’s a man who must have a 
telephone number similar to that of a 
mysterious but obviously irresistible 
female named Lucia, because he keeps 
^tings calls intended for her at all 
hours of the day and night; After con¬ 
siderable affiravadon, he has worked 
out a Iprm^ that |^vbs him a certain 
anttmn^ oi satisfaction. Now» instead 
cf informing the caller that 


he has dialled the wrong number, he 
says calmly, *T’m sorry, me can’t come 
to the phone now. She’s having a 
bath.” —J. B. 

After the junior-school class had 
visited the local timber-yard in con¬ 
nexion with a social-studies project, 
they were asked to write thank-you 
letters to the manager of the timber 
firm. One little girl who has trouble 
with her spelling wrote: “Thank you 
so much for letting us look at all your 
lovely broads.” —R. M. j. 

My neighbour’s attractive daughter 
was summoned for exceeding the 
speed limit. In court the arresting offi¬ 
cer handed the magistrate a piece of 
paper on which he had scrawled some 
details. The elderly gentleman glanced 
at the paper, then glared at me girl 
accusingly and startled her by saying, 
“You are charged with oomph!" 

“Er, excuse me, sir,” the police offi¬ 
cer interrupted. “That’s €o mph." 

—Lucy Lave 


Peter Ustinov tells this story of a 
matinee performance: Latecomers were 
still straggling in when a lady’s voice 
from the audience began counting 
loudly, “One .. . two ... three .., ’ 
The suspense got worse as the count¬ 
ing continued. The other actors and I 
began to forget our lines in our fascina¬ 
tion with the disconcerting perform¬ 
ance in the audience. “Six . . . seven 
. . . eight . . .” There was comjdete • 
confusion on stage. 

At last the lady got to ten. half 
rose in her seat, waved towards the 
back of the house, and chirped, "Y<x>* 
hoo, Penelope, here I am^^ the tenth 

rpW !** . —Chwrli* iUc« 
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A NOW'FAMous journalist, as a cub 
reporter on a Welsh paper, uncovered 
a story that scooped the country. The 
editor, a wily Welshman with a repu¬ 
tation for not being imprudently open- 
handed with the paper’s money, called 
him in and patted him on the back. 
“Well done, Hugh,” he said. “It was 
a line piece of work. By the way, how 
much arc we paying you? ” 

This was the moment the young 
had been waiting for, so he 
quickly, “Thirty shillings a 

The editor smiled happily. “I’m 

glad,” he said. — Woman and Home 


reporter 

replied 

week.” 


his hand on her stomach to feel the 
movements of the unborn child. After 
that the boy didn’t talk about the ex¬ 
pected arrival any longer, until one 
day his teacher enquired, “What hap¬ 
pened to that baby brother you were 
supposed to get?” 

The five-year-old’s face saddened. “1 
think Mummy ate him,” he replied. 

—Dorothy Lakin 


“The British,” claims Bob Hope, 
"are the most diplomatic people in the 
world. Who else could smile at you 
when they serve you that coflfee?” 

—^Earl Wilson, Hall Syndicate 


The old clergyman was, without 
question, the world’s worst golfer. One 
day, on a fairly long, straight hole, 
he uncorked a towering drive dead to 
the pin. The ball hit the hard turf and 
began rolling. As if drawn by a mag¬ 
net, it continued to roll—over the 
apron, across the front of the green, on 
and on towards the flag. Finally, with 
its last shudder of momentum, it 
dropped into the hole. 

The astounded clergyman turned 
his eyes towards heaven. “Father, 
please,” he begged, “I’d rather do it 

myself!" —Don Grossberg 

Seeking his first job, a young man 
wrote this question on his application 
form-: “Are the salary increases here 
automatic or do you nave to work to 
earn them?” — Quoted in Dial Tones 

A KINDERGARTEN pupil kept inform¬ 
ing his teacher that he was going to 
get a baby brother. One day his ex¬ 
pectant mother permitted him to place 
136 


After 15 years of marriage, my hus¬ 
band gathered enough nerve to go 
into a shop and buy me some panties 
for my birthday present. I advised him 
to purchase the more serviceable, 
plainly tailored type for everyday 
wear, since they outlast frilly styles. 
When the saleswoman showed him 
some lovely lacy ones, he replied firm¬ 
ly, “Oh, no, she just wants 
pants 1 ” — Mrs. William McKim 

The OFFICE was agog as the shapely 
girl wiggled, throu^ on her way to 
the boss’s office for an interview for 
the job as his private secretary. Bus¬ 
iness came to a standstill when, after 
the interview, she undulated back the 
way she had come in. 

The assistant rushed to his boss’s 
office and asked, “Well, how did she 
mcasuri: up?” 

"38-24-37-68.” 

“What’s the 68 for?” as^ed the as¬ 
sistant, 

“That,” sighed the boss, lier 
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Billy Graham s 
Personal Crusade 


How the famous evangelist keeps 
in top physical condition 
for his campaigns 

By Gurtis Mitchell 


E ^rly-rising Londoners walk¬ 
ing through Hyde Park last 
month might have seen a 
tail, fair-haired man loping easily 
along the pathways, flecks of per¬ 
spiration on his brow. Billy Gra¬ 
ham, the evangelist, was keeping 
himself in physical trim for his 
British revival campaign. 

Graham has lately become a 
deeper, wisy man. His message is 
thfe same, but he dresses it—and 
hirpsell—more modcsdy. He has de¬ 
livered it to record-breaking audi¬ 
ences in afl seven continents. 

In Riotle Janeiro, Brazil, a single 
servkc at^acted 200,000 people. 
When he preached at the Meltwurne 
Cnckct Ground, 143,000 came to 
hear him. In Lcm Angeles a plaque 
commemorates the largest garnering 
ever recorded in Caluornia, when 


an audience of 134,000 heard his 
sermon. 

The effort of preaching on this 
scale exacts a tremendous physical 
toll, and some time ago spasms of 
sickness began to trouble Billy 
Graham. He realized that if he 
were to continue his work, he would 
have to reinforce his spirit with a 
body tough enough to withstand the 
stresses of his crusades. 

Friends ^ided him to one of 
America’s foremost physical educa¬ 
tors, Dr. Thomas Cureton, head of 
the Physical Fitness Research Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Cureton’s examination revealed 
thatGraham suffered from too much 
tension, too much fat, and that there 
were other physical danger signals. 
Cureton recommended exercises to 
ease the tension. They were the start 
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of Billy Graham’s programme of 
physical preparation for his cru¬ 
sades. 

Dr. Cureton believes that health, 
nutrition, endurance and well-being 
all begin with good circulation. Cir¬ 
culating blood must carry oxygen 
and nutrients to every cell of the 
body. Whatever reduces this flow 
reduces well-being. 

Our sedentary way of life has 
done exactly that. In consequence, 
many a man is middle-aged by the 
time he is 26 years old, according to 
observations of blood circulation 
made by Dr. Hardin Jones at the 
University of California. At 18, Dr. 
Jones’s subjects showed the high 
blood flow to active muscles ex¬ 
pected in fit young men. At 25, the 
flow had decreased by 40 per cent 
and at 35 by 60 per cent. 

Years ago, Cureton had learnt that 
energy fails as circulation fails. 
Using over 100 test measurements, 
he decided that three basic elements 
contributed most to the maintenance 
of vigour: (i) the amount of blood 
you circulate; (2) the strength of 
your heart in pumping that blood; 
(3) the excellence or your peripheral 
circulation, which is the flow of 
blood through muscle$. 

Each person possesses millions of 
the tiny blood vessels called capil¬ 
laries; they penetrate every part of 
your muscular and nervous systems. 
Think of your heart as the root cen¬ 
tre of a great tree. Rising from it 
like a trunk is the lar^e blood ves¬ 
sel called the aorta, which splits into 
140 


branches, lesser branches, and lastly 
into tiny twigs—capillaries. 

Capillaries open and close, con¬ 
trolled principally by an automatic 
system of nerves which provides 
every blood vessel with its own stop- 
and-go. When you use your boay 
vigorously, those tendrils of nerve 
tissue cause the capillaries in your 
muscles to dilate, admitting more 
blood with its cargo of food and 
fuel. 

If you sit for a greater part of the 
day, most of the capillaries have less 
reason to open. Add a few stresses— 
business difficulties, grief, quarrel¬ 
ling—and tension may become 
habitual. Somehow, tight nerves 
must be relaxed. For this purpose 
physical educators use exercise— 
which, many authorities agree, not 
only relaxes tense nerves but can 
prevent nerve-damaging tension. 

Cureton describes the experiment 
of Dr. Hans Selye, the world’s 
leading authority' on stress. Selye 
took ten sedentary laboratory rats, 
stressed them with Shocks, blinding 
lights, ear-splitting noiscs.*and pain. 
Within a month every rat was dead. 
Using a treadmill Dr. Selye then 
trained ten more rats, of the same 
age and breed, until they W&e con¬ 
ditioned like human distance run¬ 
ners. Then he applied* the $ame 
stresses. After a month of stress^ the 
conditioned rats were wdl and 
thriving! Repeating the experiinent, 
he found that untrained rats ^ed> 
trained rats lived. The Icssoftfi^ier- 
cise*trains die nerves to resist scte^> 




She had been doing 
so well. Then, with exams 
only weeks away, 
she seemed to 
lose heart 
in her work 
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The eminent scientist is today a 
strong advocate of physical fitness. 

Few people understand the me¬ 
chanics of blood circulation. First, 
the right side of the heart pumps 
used blood through the lungs, where 
it soaks up oxygen. The left side of 
the heart then pumps this fresh 
blood into the arterial tree and 
thence to every cranny of the body. 
In the capillaries (and only there) 
the blood gives up its load of fuel 
and food, then trickles on through 
a system of collecting tubes called 
venules, the smallest veins. Now it 
pauses, beyond the reach of the 
heart’s pumping power. 

To lift the blood upward towards 
the heart, nature has provided a 


second pump: the leg muscles. As¬ 
cending veins, threaded through 
the leg muscles, are fitted with 
tiny valves which prevent the blood 
from flowing downward again. 
When a leg muscle contracts it auto¬ 
matically squeezes the veins, push¬ 
ing their blood to higher levels until 
it is delivered into a big cistern-like 
vein in the abdomen. Here the blood 
is two-thirds of the way home, but 
again it must have help. Now your 
diaphragm must take over. 

Doctors often call the diaphragm 
the “third heart.’’ Each time you 
breathe, this large muscle squeezes 
down, increasing the pressure inside 
the abdominal cistern and propel¬ 
ling the blood up into your big 
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collecting vessels and on to your 
heart. The cycle is complete. 

In his search for ways to physical 
fitness, Dr. Cureton has tested hun¬ 
dreds of so-called short cuts. “There 
are none,” he says. There is no 
substitute for continuous rhythmic 
exercise. 

He and his associates have tested 
various forms of recreation. Games 
are of benefit to the tired spirit, he 
has found, but most of them leave 
untouched the deep capillary beds of 
the large muscles. 

What gets the job done ? 

Cureton offers the ^<Same guide¬ 
lines he gave Billy Graham: 

I. Get a good medical examina¬ 
tion and follow your doctor’s advice 


on beginning any exercise pro¬ 
gramme. This is especially impor¬ 
tant for men over 40, many of 
whom have some degree of harden¬ 
ing of the arteries. If chest pain or 
discomfort begins at any stage, stop 
exercising and consult your doctor. 

2. Warm up first for about 15 
minutes with bending and stretch¬ 
ing exercises, making certain that 
every large group of muscles is alter¬ 
nately stretched and relaxed. Easy 
does it. 

3. To build endurance, you may 
walk, jog, swim, row, ski or skate. 
Note the emphasis on continuous, 
vigorous, rhythmic movement. Be¬ 
gin at a slow pace, then pick up to 
a faster speed until you are slightly 
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out of breath. Slow down and force 
the breathing—i.e., take large deep 
breaths and forcefully exhale them. 
Then repeat, in series, for 30 min¬ 
utes. After several months you will 
want to increase the pace. 

4. Work hard enough to perspire. 

5. Taper off by walking and forc¬ 
ing the breathing, then doing some 
upside-down rhythmic exercise 
such as “the bicycle.” Finish up by 
stretching and continuous forced 
breathing. If possible, add a relaxing 
swim in cool water. Or take a short 
hot shower and a much longer, 
cooler one. Make it a litde colder 
each month. Towel yourself hard. 

6. Dr. Cureton generally advises 
middle-aged subjects doing as much 
as an hour a day of endurance exer¬ 
cise to increase their vitamin intake, 
especially vitamins Bi and C, and to 
add a daily ration of wheat germ 
and wheat-germ oil. 

Following Cureton’s instructions, 
Billy Graham began to walk a mile 
every day. He climbed the trails 
around his mountaintop house, with 
exercises before and after. Two 
weeks later he began to increase the 
speed of the walk, or add another 
mile. Still later he started jogging 
part of the way. 


“The liardcst part,” the evangelist 
told friends, “was getting used to 
being stared at.” But he kept at it. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1964, Billy 
Graham went to Urbane, Illinois, to 
address 7,000 students, members of 
the In ter-Varsity Christian Fellow¬ 
ship, from ail over the World. That 
morning he went through a full 
series of tests at the Physical Fitness 
Lab. His fat was down; less nervous 
-tension; endurance, blood pressure 
and circulation had improved. Cure- 
ton asked him, “How often are you 
working out?” 

“Every day,” Graham told him. 
“I don’t miss even on Sunday. All 
my life I’ve had to rest in the after¬ 
noon, but now I can sail through a 
day’s work without fatigue.” 

And the next morning—as every 
morning since — the evangelist 
slipped out of his room into the 
early morning light to run a mile 
or two. 

“Your body is like a tree,” he 
reminds his associates. “When the 
trunk goes, everything goes.” 

Long ago, the Apostle Paul said 
much the same thing. “Your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” he 
wrote in Corinthians i. “Therefore 
glorify God in your body.” 



Alter Ego 

cs^uENTicAL middle-aged twin sisters met at a family reunion. One, who 
makers frequent trips to the hairdresser’s to keep ncr hair its ofigiisol 
colour, pbserved to the other, who lets nature takes course, 

1 didn’t realisse how grey I was gettii^.”^ ■' 






CAMP SITE 


By William Stokss 


I T WAS A quiet evening at the 
camp site on Trout Lake. The 
sun was drifting heavily towards 
the line of pines on the other side of 
the lake ... 

Then over the tents there came 
the wild shriek of a wounded child. 
The screams bounced^fl the canvas, 
brinmng mothers’ heads up for a 
quick count. It was only a stubbed 
toe, and the screams were replaced 
with the boom of a father’s voice 
yelling at his daughter to get out of 
the boat before she trod on the 
fishing rods. 

Smoke from assorted cuts of meat 
mingled with the odour of mosquito 
repellent, wet towels and rancid 
butter. Two small boys sprinted on 
their vocal cords down the middle of 
the tents, carrying a medium-size 
snapping turtle which clung to the 
end of a stick. A frog on the edge 
of the lake croaked once, and then 
listened to a tirade from a frustrated 
father who was trying to pound tent 
pe» into solid rock and watch half 
a Xzen swimming kids at the same 
time. 

A pordy womm stalked out on to 
the landifig*4tage and sent a blood¬ 
curdling snout across the water for 


Louie!" who was supposed to have 
finished fishing an hour ago. 

Darkness moved in and there was 
the sound of paraffin lamps being 
pumped, and a smell of burning 
rubbish. 

Inside a tent a feminine voice said, 
“Don’t put those dirty feet in that 
sleeping-bag!*’ 

A childish tenor replied, “But 
Mum, how can I get in without my 
feet?’’ 

A man stumbled over a tent rope, 
and mothers talked loudly to their 
children so that they wo\iIdn’t hear 
his vivid comments. 

A hush descended, but it lasted 
only until a little girl found the grass 
snake which her brother had put 
into her sleeping-bag. 

There was another lull, and an 
owl saw its chance. A “who-who” 
came across the bay, and inside a 
tent a weary father answered, “A 
bunch of idiots, that’s who I ’* 

But later, he and his wife sat by 
the camp fire while the kids 
dreamed of the fun tomorrow. 
Then the father thought it over 
and he answered the owl again* 
“We arc contented campers^ mat’s 
who we are.” 


CotUl0tMd from Wit^tuin Stau Joumd 





















Once a South American showcase, this country has pursued 
its sociaUsecurity ideals to the very brink of bankruptcy 


I N Uruguay, a small agrarian 
country wedged between Brazil 
and the Argentine, there is a 
joke that only two things could 
cause a revolution: persistent defeat 
in soccer or tinkering with the wel¬ 
fare state. The first seems pleasandy 
unlikely—Uruguay has twice won 
both the world professional ftitbol 
championship and the Olympic 
soccer gold medal. But today the 
second possibility is no longer a 
laughing matter. Uruguay in 1966 is 
a country in economic crisis. It is a 
classic case study of a welfare state 

is sn^lest. country 


in South America, but it would 
seem to be blessed with fabulous ad¬ 
vantages. The countryside, rolling 
gendy towards the Atlantic Ocean, 
produces wheat, meat and wool. 
Uruguay has no population explo¬ 
sion, no large undeveloped areas,- 
a temperate climate, the highest 
literacy rate (91 per cent) ana the 
best public-health recora in the 
condnent. 

It also has a strong middle 
class, with no pronounced extremes 
between rich and poor, an emanci¬ 
pated, liberal-minded and progres¬ 
sive population, and a tramdon of 
political deroocricy and stability. 
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Yet Uruguay faces grave troubles 
today. Its idealism has got it into 
such a mess that it is the nearest to 
bankruptcy of any South American 
country. 

Why has Uruguay fallen into its 
present condition of muddle, stale¬ 
mate, and abuse of its own institu¬ 
tions? Why can’t it make ends 
meet? 

The essence of Uruguay lies in 
one fundamental concept—^fear of 
the loss of freedom. This is why 
political leadership has deliberately 
been made diffuse (the country has 
nine presidents), and why the entire 
social structure of the state has been 
bent towards the protection of the 
individual. History plays a large 
role in this obsession. After Uru¬ 
guay became independent in 1828, 
two political parties rose, the Blan¬ 
cos (whites) and Colorados (reds). 
The Whites came to represent the 
original Spanish stock and rural and 
commercial interests; the Reds were 
more radical. (Today, Blancos and 
Colorados are still the only signifi¬ 
cant political parties. What makes a 
man join either is usually not con¬ 
viction but inheritance—the affilia¬ 
tion of his grandfather or father.) 

The Colorados held power unin¬ 
terruptedly from 1865 to 1958—^an 
unprecedented 93 years, during 
which the country became a going 
concern. Tliis was due largely to the ■ 
reforming zeal of Jos^ ifedfe (pro¬ 
nounced Baj^) y Orddficz, a pro¬ 
digious figure without parallel in 
the history of South America. 


Batllc was president of Uruguay 
twice, from 1903 to 1907 and again 
from 1911 to 1915. His influence 
lasted long after his second presi¬ 
dency, and he continued to domi¬ 
nate the country until his death in 
1929. He was the father of both 
Uruguay’s weird political system 
and the welfare state. 

Baffle’s thinking was far ahead of 
his time. He bdieved in justice, 
democratic methods and reform, 
and he felt tha^ fair and iree social 
development would eliminate the 
class struggle far more effectively 
than Marxisnl. His life’s objective 
was to make a paternalistic state 
wherein everyone would be em¬ 
ployed in his productive years and 
supported by tne state thereafter. 

And for a time Baffle’s ideas 
worked. Uruguay became not mere¬ 
ly the best run and most stable but 
also the most prosperous country in 
the continent. It was the most civil¬ 
ized as well: Uruguay abolished the 
death penalty long ago. It was the 
first country in South America to 
legalize divorce, the first to grant 
status to illegitimate children, the 
first to introduce female suffrage, 
and the first to- make voting 
obligatory. 

* But Uruguay’s social-security ayS^ 
fern, probably the most comprehen¬ 
sive m the world, has gradually 
come a croppe^r^ &lf-defeaff^ in 
some respects, it is today ^; bs^y 
adimnistered by a top-l^ayy 
reaucracy (them are at l^st 25 byW 
eWn servants) that it has become an 
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acutely controversial subject. Con^ 
fusion and delay attend the system. 
Some government departments 
work only half a day in summer so 
that employees can spend the after¬ 
noons on the beaches. Many pay¬ 
ments are far in arrears, and it may 
take ten years—literally—for a per¬ 
son’s papers to be processed. In 
effect, social security has become 
social insecurity. 

Benefits now available include 
family allowances, workmen’s com¬ 
pensation, unemployment insur¬ 
ance, free compulsory education, 
low-cost housing and stardingly 
high disability and old-age pensions. 

Pensions, in particular, nave got 
out of hand. Uruguay has a labour 
force of about a million (out of a 
total population of about 2,556,000), 
which has to support some 340,000 
pensioners. A man is eligible for a 
pension of full pay for life after 30 
years’ service. In general this means 
that retirement is possible at 55, but 
it comes earlier in many cases. A 
woman retires on full pay for life at 
47 (or after 25 years’ service, which¬ 
ever comes sooner) if she is child¬ 
less; a woman, with a child, who 
has worked for ten years is eli^le 
for retirement on one-third of her 
pay for life at age 28. 

Moreover, pension Tates are sup¬ 
posed to be aqusted upwards to cor¬ 
respond with living costs. Thus a 
person on a~pension may well get 
more inc<Mne than when he worluxl 
for a salary, because no social secur¬ 
ity has to be deducted on pensk>0 
r5*> 


income. Furthermore—^a nice last 
straw—there are various social- 
security organizations, and in cer¬ 
tain circumstances a person may 
leave his job, accept a pension, and 
then find another job covered by a 
different pension fund, so that he 
gets both pension and salary! And 
it is quite possible to become eligible 
for two pensions. This is the welfare 
state drifting on to the rocks. 

This fantastic system is paid for 
by pay deductions from employee 
and employer. Actually, the em¬ 
ployer may find himself paying out 
as much as 80 per cent of his total 
wage bill in addition to wages be¬ 
cause of enforced contributions— 
pensions, unemployment insurance, 
medical benefits, etc. 

The upshot of all this is that Uru¬ 
guay, once proudly called “the Den¬ 
mark of Latin America,’’ is on the 
brink of disaster. The peso has had 
to be devalued three times in the 
past two years; inflation is eating up 
the midme class; unemployment is 
on the rise; the poor cannot live on 
their crops or wages; and the foreign 
debt has reached Rs. 375 crorcs, an 
astronomical sum for a state so’ 
small. 

Meanwhile, there'have been seri- 
jpus strikes. The bank workers re¬ 
cently weht on strike, demanding a 
48-per-ccnt wage increase, and 
xoo,ooo wm'kers in othier ^ds 
joined them. The government liad 
to institute security m^ures-— 
jpending. certahi cohsdtiition^ ^uar- 
aniees for a few weeks—hefoxe a 
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compromise was reached. Last No¬ 
vember 130,000 civil servants, de¬ 
manding a 60-pcr-cent rise, went on 
strike (mcy settled for 30 per cent). 
Such demands may seem excessive, 
but one must keep in mind how 
inflation has cut die value of the 
currency. A schoolteacher gets at 
present about 4,000 pesos a month; 
this was worth about Rs. 1,538 two 
years ago but only Rs. 510 today, 
And the cost of living rose by 85 per 
cent in 1^5. 

Social security alone did not bring 
Uruguay to near-bankruptcy. All 
manner of other factors entered the 
picture. The collapse of the economy 
was speeded up by a steadily increas¬ 
ing trade deficit, decline in the earn¬ 
ings from wool, a wasteful attempt 
at industrialization, technological 
backwardness, and a hopelessly 
archaic tax system. Even today there 
is no income tax for anybody earn¬ 
ing less thanRs. 10,500 a year, which 
means 97 per cent of the population. 

The Uruguayan passion for divid¬ 
ed control and the diffusion of 
authority, which may well turn out 
to be the curse of the country, is 
exemplified by its plural presidency. 
The system is another legacy of 
Batlle> an attempt to curtail irre¬ 
sponsible personal rule. 

This is how the , system works. 
Voters elect a nine-man prc^dcntial 
council for a four-year term. Six 
represent the majority party, three 
the opposition. There is no single 
chief of state—thc presidency is 
vested in the council, with the lour 
rs3 


most prominent members of the ma¬ 
jority serving as chairman in turn, 
for a year at a time. That three of 
the nine “presidents” must be mem¬ 
bers of the opposition seems, and is, 
ridiculous. ' 

Chairman of the National Coun¬ 
cil and thus, for purposes of proto¬ 
col, president of the Republic when 
I visited the capital, Montevideo, in 
1965 was a 51-year-old publisher- 
^lawyer named Washington Bcltrin. 
A lot of things were worrying Df. 
Beltran, and no wonder. He faced 
harassing problems. Workers want¬ 
ed higher wages; industrialists 
wanted bigger income; but nobody 
wanted to do any work. People 
thought more of their rights than 
their obligations. The country’s vast 
web of social legislation redistri¬ 
buted wealth, but did not create it. 
Nobody had the vision to sec that 
what Uruguay needed was produc¬ 
tion. Dr. Beltran said, “We arc in 
a state of crisis—one created solely 
by our own institutions.” 

Despite all this, Uruguay is a 
thoroughly attractive country, and 
Montevideo, with its glorious 
beaches, fashionable casinos and 
good hotels, is considered by many 
, to be the best of all South American 
capitals to live in. The curse of most 
American republics—^ngcr of p^ • 
litical intervention by the army—is 
almost non-existent here. The cemn- 
try has genuine devotion to demo¬ 
cratic ideals, and 1966 jvill probably 
turn out to be a mu^ betmn lUore 
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For hundreds of years there has been one disease so 
crippling and destructive that its name alone can strike 
terror to the heart. Dr. Paul Brand, C.B.E., is the first 
orthopaedic surgeon to make a concentrated attack on 
this disfiguring affliction. In her book ^Ten Fingers for 
God,” Dorothy Clarke Wilson has written with persuasive 
warmth and sympathy about his dedicated and inspired 
work at the Vellore Christian Medical College and New 
Life Centre. It is a story of personal faith, medical 
detection and startling discoveries that have restored hope 
to an estimated ten million victims of leprosy 


I T HAD BEEN a foutinc day for Dr. 
Paul Brand. He had finished 
teaching his classes, and was 
making his final rounds at the 
Christian Medical College and 
Hospital in Vellore, when sud: 
denly he was called aside by his 
chief. 

“Why don’t you come over to 
Chinglcput and have dinner with 
me?” Dr. Robert Cochrane, the 
head of the institution, asked dis¬ 
armingly. 

Brana was surprised, for Coch¬ 
rane was a blunt^ dynamic man who 
rarely indulged in social amenities. 
But the young surgeon accepted the 


invitation, and early that evening in 
1947 he arrived at Chingleput, a few 
miles south of Madras. From that 
moment on, the entire course of his 
life was changed. 

Cochrane greeted him eagerly. “I 
thought you might like to have a 
look round the nospital here,” he 
suggested. “I know you haven’t seen 
many cases of leprosy.” 

It was true; regulations barred 
leprosy patients from general hos¬ 
pitals, and Brand’s work as an 
orthopaedic surgeon did not permit 
him to visit the isolated clinics and 
roadside dispensaries where doctors 
in Vellore treated the disease. So he 
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was totally unprepared for what he 
saw. 

The sanatorium buildings and 
grounds were immaculate, and 
Brand quickly noted that the pa¬ 
tients had created their own special 
world. They managed their own 
shops, grew their £<>^, wove cloth 
for their bandages, and even bound 
their own textbooks. Cochrane ex¬ 
plained that the hospital was able to 
afford very litde of the new sul- 
phone drugs which had been de¬ 
veloped to treat the disease. Instead, 
most of the patients received chaul- 
moogra oil, and they gave them¬ 
selves 100,000 injections every year. 

“I like the approach,” Brand said, 
in genuine admiration. “It’s whole¬ 
some and human—not at all the way 



Cochrane turned to face his guest. 
“This is a hospital,” he said sternly, 
“not an asylum. And we never say 
leper.” 

Brand began to observe the pa¬ 
tients more closely. Many had no 
distinctive marks except a patch of 
whitish skin, or a small area of bald¬ 
ness. But others were a living testi¬ 
mony to the horrors of the disease. 
They stumped awkwardly on band- 
agea feet, or lifted ravaged faces 
with blind eyes and features so mis¬ 
shapen that their friendly smiles be¬ 
came grotesque leers. 

Brand’s first shock swiftly gave 
way to concern and professional 
curiosity. Occasionally, Cochrane 
pointed out some skin condition 
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which interested him, as a leprolo- 
gist. But Brand found his attention 
wandering to the victims’ hands. As 
a surgeon, he had come to love hu¬ 
man hands as among the most useful 
and exquisite tools God had devised. 
But these hands were more like 
claws. The fingers were stiffly 
flexed, unable to close. Some were 
shortened, and others were mere 
stumps. 

Brand could stand it no longer. 
“What’s the matter with these* 
hands?” he asked Cochrane. “How 
do they get like this?” 

The older doctor shook his head. 
“I don’t know, Paul,” he said. 

Brand was startled by the answer. 
Cochrane was one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on leprosy; it 
seemed impossible that he did not 
know the answer. But what Coch¬ 
rane said next was downright 
astonishing. 

“There are more than ten million 
leprosy patients in the world, and a 
good percentage of them have dis¬ 
eased hands^ Now, I’m a skm majn, 
Paul, and 1 pan tell you how to treat 
these skin patches. But not one 
orthopaedic surgeon haj^cver really 
studied the^eformitics of leprosy!” 

Brand said nothing, and the two 
men walked on in sUence for some- 
time. 

Then abrupdy Brand stop^, his 
attention caught by the sight of a 
young man who was seated on the 
ground, trying to take off his san¬ 
dals. Holding the leather strap be¬ 
tween his thumb and his palm, the 
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youth failed time and again to open 
the buckle. 

“Muscular paralysis,” said Coch¬ 
rane, “and nerve damage. When 
leprosy reaches this stage there is no 
feeling in the hands or feet.” 

Brand moved towards the young 
man. “Please,” he asked, “may I 
look «t your hands ?” 

Smiling, the patient rose, and 
after a brief examination Brand 
prised back the stiff fingers of one 
hand, and placed his own hand on 
the open palm. “Now squeeze,” he 

* directed. “Press as hard as you can.” 

Suddenly Brand winced in pain. 
The young man’s grip was like 
iron! “That hand isn’t paralysed,” 
he told Cochrane. “It still has some 
mighty good muscles.” 

As they walked back to Coch¬ 
rane’s bungalow. Brand began firing 
questions. Why did the fingers and 
toes of leprosy patients waste away ? 
Was paralysis in the disease hap¬ 
hazard, or did there seem to be a 
pattern? Was there a chance that 
surgery might be effective in making 
*a- cTaw-l^nd usable ? 

* Cochrane’s reply to all these ques- 

* tidns was an outright challenge: 
“You tell me.”. 

A Major Discoivery 

It was not the first challenge 
Brand had received from Cochrane. 
The two men had met in London 

*only a few months before, and in 
one whirlwind interview the older 
doctor had virtually bullied Brand 
into coming to India. 



Dr. Paul Brand 

Cochrane’s primary job—the 
work to which he had given almost 
a lifetime of service—was running 
the Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sana¬ 
torium in Chingleput. But he had 
stepped in during a crisis, to head a 
redevelopment scheme for the 
Christian Medical College in Vel¬ 
lore. 

Cochrane had sought out Brand 
because of the young surgeon’s 
unique background. His parents 
had been Baptist missionaries in 
India for years, and Paul himself 
*had been born in a mission outpost 
in the Mountains of Death, a remote 
range of hills where malaria was 
common. 

When he was nine, Paul and his 
younger sister, Connie,^ad been 
taken to England to live with 
relatives, and in the following years 
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Brand had received an excellent re¬ 
ligious and*medical education. 

His mother had remained, run¬ 
ning the mission even after his 
father died of blackwater fever. 
It was she who told Cochrane that 
Paul had recently been made a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons. 

Cochrane wasted no words when 
he met the young surgeon. He ex¬ 
plained the crisis at the Christian 
Medical College: the Government 
had established a new set of medical 
standards; buildings had to be 
erected and at least 12 new teach¬ 
ing doctors were needed. 

Brand had started to list all the 
reasons why he could not leave Lon¬ 
don. First, the ink was barely dry 
on his surgical diplomas; he simply 
did not have enough experience to 
teach. 

“Let me be the judge of that!” 
snapped Cochrane. 

Paul then explained that he was 
married. His wife, Margaret, was 
expecting their second child. 

“Lovely place, Vellore,” Coch¬ 
rane replied, “for women and chil¬ 
dren.” 

And so it went. He brushed aside 
every objection, and at last Brand 
gave in. 

At the age of 34, he returned 
and joined the staff of the 
Christian Medical College. Several 
months later, Margaret, who was 
herself a doctor, joined him with 
their three-year-old son, Christo¬ 
pher, and the new baby, Jean. All 
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had quickly adapted themselves to 
their new life, and, despite a gruel¬ 
ling schedule. Brand had come to 
love every moment of his work at 
the college. Thus, when he left 
Chingleput that night to return to 
Vellore, he had no sense of embark¬ 
ing on a crusade. He simply wanted 
to know the answers to the questions 
he had raised. 

Teaching and operating, often for 
as long as 12 hours a day. Brand had 
little time for research. But at night 
and week-ends, he began a careful 
survey of the medical library. He 
discovered that Cochrane was right; 
there was no definitive work by an 
orthopaedic surgeon on leprosy. Nor 
could Brand find much under pa¬ 
thology about the actual nature of 
the disease in relation to the deform¬ 
ities it caused. Furthermore, there 
were no reliable data to show 
whether the paralysis followed a 
certain course. The next step was 
obvious: Brand requested bed space 
for a few patients so that he could 
study the disease. But the hospital 
board turned him down. 

“If we admit leprosy patients,” 
said one authority, “the other 
patients will run away.” Besides, 
others argued, this was a teaching 
hospital, and every available bed was 
needed for the training programme. 

But there were other ways to 
study the disease. Vellore is cursed 
with one of the world’s highest inci¬ 
dences of leprosy, and Brand began 
to inake regular visits to the dispen- 
sarie^here the disease was treated. 
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I^e gathered a small team of in¬ 
terested helpers, and they soon de¬ 
veloped an assembly-line technique 
of examination. First came tests for 
sensation with a pin, then a feather; 
next, the measurement of the move¬ 
ment in fingers and feet; then care¬ 
ful studies to see which muscles 
were paralysed, which nerves had 
thickened and died. 

In all, Brand examined some 2,000 
patients in Vellore and Chingleput, 
and slowly his excitement mounted. 
For over the months a striking phe¬ 
nomenon became apparent: the pa¬ 
ralysis did follow a precise pattern! 
The order in which the muscles 
atrophied was the same, and, more 
important, the same muscles always 
remained healthy. It was a major 
breakthrough, which offered real 
hope for surgical treatment. 

A Medical Reincarnation 

It was perhaps a year after his visit 
to Chingleput when Paul Brand de¬ 
cided that ne was ready for the great 
experiment. 

“If you will send me a patient 
whose hands could not possibly be 
made worse,” he said to Dr. Coch¬ 
rane, ‘Td like to see what can be 
done with them.’* 

The patient Dr. Cochrane sent 
him was a young Hindu named 
Krishnamurthy, who displayed all 
the worst hand-and-foot disabilities 
of leprosy. On the soles of both feet, 
there were huge, ill-smelling ulcers, 
so deeply infected that the bones lay 
exposed. The hands were wasted 
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and useless, with fingers curled into 
the claw position. 

But far more disheartening than 
these outward horrors was the hope¬ 
less despair one could sense in the 
inner man. Krishnamurthy had 
come of a good family and been well 
educated. He could speak several 
languages and had once held re¬ 
sponsible positions. But when the 
tell-tale patches appeared, his family 
had turned him away, nobody 
would employ him, and slowly his 
mind had numbed along with his 
hands and feet. 

“Would you be willing to let me 
do some “'operations.?” Paul Brand 
asked. 

The man shrugged. Lisdessly, al¬ 
most contemptuously, he extended 
his claws. “Do what you wish with 
them,” he said. “They are no good 
to me.” 

So began long weeks of prepara¬ 
tion. Brand knew it was the intrinsic 
muscles of the hand, controlled by 
the ulnar nerve, whose paralysis 
caused the claw-like deformity. But 
there were also good muscles avail¬ 
able. Why not take one of them that 
could be spared, and substitute it for 
the paralysed intrinsics.? This type 
of surgery was often used to correct 
similar disabilities from polio and 
other paralysing diseases. 

He began by operating on only 
two fingers, making an incision on 
each side of each digit. Freeing a 
good unparalysed tendon, he split it 
into two parts and retunnelied it to 
thc,^ fingers, to substitute for the 
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paralysed muscle. He tested its ten- \ 
sion again and again, sutured the 
wounds, applied dressings and a 
light plaster splint. Then there was 
nothing to do but wait and pray. 

The two fingers healed well, but 
Paul would not allow himself or 
his assistants any premature hope of 
success. It would take more opera¬ 
tions, on the other two fingers, then 
the thumb, followed'by a long 
period of intense physiotherapy, 
before success or failure c(^d lx 
assured. 

But as the weeks and months I 
passed, the team could not control 
its jubilation. Slowly, step by step, 
Brand watched the claw begin to | 
turn once again into a human hand. 
Sometimes progress from day to day | 
was barely discernible. 

Even when the success of surgery | 
was assured, the therapy was a slow 1 
process of reconditioning long- 
unused joints, and reeducating' 
brain impulses to cause muscles that 
formerly bent the fingers to act on 
the opposite side of the hand to 
straighten them. 

Then suddenly the miracle was 
achieved. The hand opened 
closed with almost normal action, 
grasping objects of different sizes 
and shapes to improve its dexterity 
—blocks of wo^, rubber balls, 
small bottles, pencils. 
Krishnamurthy cried triumphantly 
one day. He arched his first three 
fingers, scooped up a big ball of rice 
and curry trom his dish, held k 
there with the aid of the opposing 
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thumb, and popped it into his 
mouth. 

The rc-creation of the man was 
even more satisfying than the suc¬ 
cessful operations. Krishnamurthy 
began to laugh again, to enjoy read¬ 
ing books, and to sharpen his keen 
wit in sparring with doctors and 
nurses. After about year, he was 
discharged from hospital, equipped 
for his new life with two useful 
hands, two healed feet and an 
I abundance of hope and courage. 

The New Life Centre 


Two MONTHS later, the young 
Hindu returned to the hospital, 
looking terribly thin and emaciated. 
He tried to smile when he saw 


Brand, but there was no laughter in 
his eyes. He held out his hands. 


“These are not good hands you 
have given me. Sahib doctor,” he 
said. I 


Paul made a quick examination. 
The hands seemed normal; there 
was no visible sign of deterioration. 
“They look gO(^ to me,” he said 
' cautiously. “What do you mean?” 

“They are bad begging hands,” 
1 said the young man. 

Because he still bore the marks of 
leprosy, he explained, nobody would 
[ employ him or even give him a 
place to live. Before, seeing his use¬ 
less hands, people had t^en pity 
and thrown him co^ns. But now that 
His hands were whole, they had no 
pity. 

The young man was admitted to 
the hospital. (Brand had now been 
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granted two beds for leprosy pa¬ 
tients.) Rested and well-fed, he was 
soon restored to health. Before con¬ 
tracting leprosy he had learnt to 
type, and Paul felt it would be a 
challenge for the man to try devel¬ 
oping the skill again. The Hindu 
set to work, and soon he began to 
earn money by doing typing jobs 
for patients who could afford his 
services. 

But Brand realized that this did 
not solve the larger problem. Pres¬ 
ently another patient, returning for 
his check-up, made the same start¬ 
ling indictment. 

“Sahib doctor, do you know how 
much you have harmed me.?” 

“Harmed you!” 

This patient, too, had been unable 
to find a job with his new hands, 
and when he went back to begging 
he had received fewer and fewer 
coins. 

“What shall I do, Sahib doctor.?” 
he asked. 

The question struck at the very 
heart of Brand’s purpose. Was he 
merely creating beggars with less 
ability for begging? The answer, of 
course, was < 3 )vious. These patients 
should be taught new means of 
livelihood, trades which they could 
pursue without depending on em¬ 
ployment bv others. But how ? 
There must oe a place for them to 
live while learning d trade and 
skilled instructors to teach them. 

All this would take money, and 
there was no money. True, friends 

* Cuttmdy, The Leproiy Mlseion. 


in England had sent contributions 
that had financed the early expenses 
of the research team. But these 
funds did not begin to cover the in¬ 
creasing demand of research and 
surgery. One morning Paul dis¬ 
cussed the problem with a sympa¬ 
thetic patient, “Mother” Eaton. 

Mother Eaton was an American 
missionary who had spent many of 
her 84 years in India. Recently, she 
had come to Vellore seeking help 
for a severe and incurable rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis. Unfortunately, little 
could be done for her except the 
slight relief afforded by a few pills 
and injections. But she was not one 
to be hardened or embittered by 
pain. 

“I have a little money in the bank, 
about ;^5oo,” she told Brand. “I 
haven’t much longer to live, and I 
want you to take it and use it.” 

Those words were the beginning 
of Nava Jeeva Nilayam, a New Life 
Centre for the rehabilitation of 
leprosy patients. 

At first Brand had some difficulty 
in getting approval for the project. 
Even Dr. Cochrane was not in 
favour of immediate action. “A 
sanatorium is being built just for 
this purpose by the Mission to 
Lepers* and the American Leprosy 
Missions,” he told Paul. “Why not 
wait for that?” 

But Brand did not want to wait. 
Two years had passed since plans 
for the sanatorium had been drawn 
up and its site chosen, but the barren 
stretch of ground was still empty of 
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human life. Besides, what Paul 
wanted was not a streamlined insti¬ 
tution but a small community, 
simple and intimate, like those most 
of his patients had come from and 
would go home to. And he knew 
just where he wanted to build it—a 
spot in a remote corner of the college 
grounds. 

There was real opposition now. 
Some of the senior doctors dis¬ 
approved of having leprosy patients 
in the grounds with medical stu¬ 
dents, and Brand won permission 
only by agreeing that a barbed-wire 
fence should enclose the new settle¬ 
ment, All the patients must be non- 
infective, he was warned, and none 
would be allowed to cross the fence. 


luly - 

(Significantly, in the years that 
followed, it was to be the students 
who broke down these barriers of 
prejudice, first crossing the fence 
to visit the patients, to share enter¬ 
tainments and religious services, 
and eventually eliminating the 
fence entirely.) 

Brand yielded to these conditions, 
and the project quickly took shape 
—a small cluster of neat mud-walled 
buildings, white-washed and topped 
with grass-thatched roofs. For somc^ 
years in England, Paul had worked 
as a builder, and now the experience ^ 
proved invaluable. He drew plans 
and supervised construction of the 
huts and the training shop, which 
was well supplied with tools. 
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Friends and colleagues who ad¬ 
mired the young surgeon’s work 
joined in and helped. Soon the paths 
were bordered with flaming poin- 
settias, and blue morning glories 
clambered up the walls of the huts 
and over the thatch. 

When the little village was com¬ 
plete, Brand chose the first inhabi¬ 
tants: six boys, in their teens and 
younger. This group quickly grew 
to ten and then 12, and Paul spent 
eveiy minute he could spare with 
•them. 

He showed them how to use 
the carpenter’s tools, t^n taught 
them to make toy animals, trains, 
cats, jigsaw puzzles. Under his care¬ 
ful supervision the toys were well 


made and beautifully finished, and 
they slowly found a market. At first 
all were sterilized—and so adver¬ 
tised—even though this was an un¬ 
necessary precaution, since leprosy 
can be spread only by personal con¬ 
tact, But, as time went on and more 
people became willing to buy, the 
very act of purchasing the products 
helped to break down prejudice. 

The boys also learned farming 
skills. Vegetable gardens and fryit 
trees were planted to help supply 
food to the colony, which continued 
to grow. High caste and low, 
wealthy and poor, university men 
and illiterates—all learned to live 
harmoniously together. The first 
groups included an engineer, a 
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chartered accountant, and a former 
Brahman turned Christian, as well 
as uneducated villagers. All took 
turns in doing the menial tasks of 
cleaning the compound, drawing 
water, and sanitation duty, and thus 
the New Life Centre became an 
adventure in living as well as 
rehabilitation. 

A Family A£fair 

As Paul became more absorbed 
in his new work, Margaret Brand 
wresded with a problem that con¬ 
fronts many missionary wives. How 
could she best combine tvw» demand¬ 
ing careers: mother and debtor.? 

Fair, blue-eyed, the daughter of a 
doctor who had served as a health 
i officer in South Africa, Margaret 
had liked Paul from the moment 
they met during their first term as 
medical students in London. Inter- 
I ested in missionary work, she had 
enjoyed the stories Brand told about 
his mother, who still taught and 
preached near the Mountains of 
Death. Paul, in turn, was impressed 
by her scholastic brilliance. He was 
second in his class that term, 
f Mart jaret was first. 

After their marriage and the 
move to India, Paul had insisted 
that his young wife take her time 
about deciding what professional 
'vork she would do. Margaret 
agreed, but in addition to house¬ 
keeping, caring for Jean and Chris¬ 
topher (who took to roaming and 
climbing trees like the errant mon¬ 
keys which sometimes invaded the 


college grounds), she still managed 
to put in some time at the paediatric 
department of the hospital. For the 
first two summers, Paul demanded 
that she get away from the unbear¬ 
able heat of Vellore, and he sent her 
and the children to the resort village 
of Kotagiri, in the lush Nilgiri hills 
south-west of Madras. There Mar¬ 
garet worked part time in a medical 
mission station. 

Towards the end of the second 
summer Margaret decided that she 
could begin regular work at the hos¬ 
pital when she returned to Vellore. 
But when Paul wrote that the col¬ 
lege authorities were anxious to 
know what department she pre¬ 
ferred, she found that she could not 
make up her mind. There was one 
speciality, however, which she did 
not want to practise. At Kotagiri 
she had witnessed a number of eye 
operations, and she was sure she 
could never master the delicate 
techniques this surgery required. 

“It doesn’t matter which depart¬ 
ment they put me in,” she wrote to 
Paul, ”as long as it isn*t in eyes '* 

Shortly afterwards she received a 
brief note from the principal of the 
college: “We are very short of help 
at Schell, and we would be glad 
if you could spend a few hours 
each day out there.” Margaret was 
shocked; Schell was the name of the 


hospital’s eye department! But 
when she protested that she knew 
hardly anything about ophthalmol¬ 
ogy, the principal sent back a serene 
and prophetic reply: 
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“No matter, dear. You will 
learn.” 

Learn she did — and quickly. 
There was a sudden epidemic of 
conjunctivitis around Vellore, and 
Margaret soon found herself seated 
in Schell’s outpatient clinic, where 
more than 200 patients were waiting 
to be examined and treated. To her 
amazement, she enjoyed the chal¬ 
lenge, and with the expert help of 
Dr. Victor Rambo, head of the de¬ 
partment, her skill in diagnosis and 
surgery developed swiftly. 

Soon she was attached to a team 
of doctors, nurses and^technicians 
that journeyed to roadside eye 
clinics which Dr. Rambo had estab¬ 
lished in a number of near-by vil¬ 
lages. There she saw the living 
evidence of India’s appalling rate of 
eye disease. Cataracts alone, it was 
estimated, accounted for more than 
half a million blind people. Crowds 
would gather whenever the team 
arrived, and during these visits as 
many as 100 operations were per¬ 
formed in one day. As Margaret’s 
confidence increased, the work— 
especially the wonder of giving 
sight to hundreds of blind children 
—became an inexpressible joy. 

The Mystery of the Missing 
Fingers 

The New Life Centre continued 
to grow, and it spon became a living 
laboratory for Brand’s research. 
Now he could observe his patients 
day by day, study their recon¬ 
structed hands and develop new 


surgical techniques. More impor¬ 
tant, he could begin a systematic 
search for an answer to the one 
question that haunted him above all 
others: why did the fingers and toes 
of leprosy patients waste away? 

In this relentless, disfiguring pro¬ 
cess, the members seemed to shorten 
bit by bit, until they were little more 
than stumps, or had disappeared 
completely. Many cases, of course, 
could be traced to infection or acci¬ 
dents but, apart from these obvious 
exceptions, most specialists believed 
that the shortening process was a 
direct result of the disease itself. 

Brand was not convinced of this. 
In fact, his own investigations 
seemed to contradict the theory. 
During one of his first visits to 
Chingleput, for example, he had 
examined a “negative” patient—a 
man who had been completely free 
of infection for seven years—who 
insisted that his fingers were con¬ 
tinuing to shrink. 

“How long were your fingers 
when you became negative?” Brand 
asked. The man was intelligent and 
his memory good. “I had lost about 
half an inch of this one, and three- 
quarters of an inch of that one,” he 
replied. Now each of his fingers was 
about an inch long. 

“Can you remember anything 
that has happened since then?” 
Brand asked. The patient recalled 
several accidents, litde burns and 
bruises—nothing very important. 

Brand went to Harry Paul, the 
superintendent of Chingleput and a 
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leading leprologist. “This man’s 
fingers have been shortening for five 
years, and yet he has been negative 
for seven,” he said. “How can that 
be leprosy?” 

The superintendent had no an¬ 
swer, so Brand began examining 
the tissues of wasting fingers, taking 
tiny specimens and asking for a 
thorough analysis from Dr. Edward 
Gault, head of the college’s pathol¬ 
ogy department. In every instance, 
Dr. Gault reported that the tissues 
appeared normal. There was scar 
tissue in some, but not a sign of 
leprosy in any of them! 

So the mystery remained until 
one day, at the New Life Centre, 
Brand made a startling observation. 


He was trying to open the door of 
a storeroom, out the padlock was 
rusty and the key would not turn. 
One of the patients, a boy about ten 
years of age, came by and reached 
for the key. 

“Let me try, Sahib doctor.” The 
boy closed his thumb and forefinger 
about the tiny handle of the key, 
and with one quick movement of 
his hand he turned it in the lock. 

’ “There you are!” he cried, look¬ 
ing up with an impish grin. 

But Brand’s £yes narrowed with 
sudden interest. A drop of blood 
had fallen to the flc^)r. “Let me see 
your hand,” he demanded. 

Examining the boy’s fingers, he 
found that the key had torn the 
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skin so deeply that the bone was 
showing at the bottom of the 
wound. Of course the boy had been 
completely unaware of this because 
he had no feeling in his hand. 
Without the warning signals of pain 
to stop him he had seriously dam¬ 
aged his finger. 

This incident maJrked the begin¬ 
ning of a new phase in Paul’s think¬ 
ing. The fact that many leprosy 
patients had no fueling in their 
hands meai^t-that their fingers were 
constandy subject to injury from 
bruises, cuts, lacetations and burns. 
Couldn’t the cifmulatiffe effect of 
these injuries to skin and bone liter¬ 
ally wear away the fingers? He 
suspected that this was the answer. 


Now every evening after his work 
at the hospital Paul stopped at the 
New Life Centre to visit the work¬ 
shop. 

“Go on with your work,” he 
urged the patients. “Just forget I’m 
here.” 

For an hour or two he would sit 
watching—not their work, not their 
tools—only their hands. When the 
shop closed he would ask them to 
put up their hands in a row, and he 
would inspect every finger. So well 
did he get to know them that every 
scar was familiar, every tiny twist, 
every limitation in movement. The 
fingers were photographed and ex¬ 
amined; they were outlined regular¬ 
ly on a piece of paper, which was 
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dated and placed on file, so that if a 
finger lost even an eighth of an inch 
it could be spotted. 

Week after week, month after 
month, this work continued, and 
slowly the evidence supporting 
Brand’s theory grew. Scarcely a 
change took place in any finger that 
could not be traced to some cause— 
an abrasive tool, an over-exertion of 
pressure, splinters, tacks, etc.— 
which had nothing to do with the 
disease. 

•> ft 

, Detective Game 

„ During this period <©f watching, 
testing and experimenting, which 
lasted ncajly two years. Brand’s 
training in building assumed tre¬ 
mendous importance. With each 
discovery of the cause behind an 
injury, he would.devise methods to 
improve safety and efficiency at 
work. Timing the patients, he 
would note how many nails they 
could hammer in, say, five minutes. 
He knew that most of their clumsi¬ 
ness—and they were terribly clumsy 
■—came from their inability to feel. 
For example, when they picked up 
a nail they could never be sure with¬ 
out looking whether it was facing 
the right way, and it took longer to 
pick up a nail than to drive it in. 
So Brand suggested that they try 
holding the nails in pliers. 

It Worked amazingly well. Work 
speeded up, and the pliers helped 
keep the patients from pounmng 
their fingers unwittingly. Brand 
then made a little box with sloping 


sides and a slit along the bottom that 
was suspended above a workbench. 
Nails thrown into this box auto¬ 
matically hung down through the 
slit in the correct position for grasp¬ 
ing with the pliers. All the tools 
were fitted with large, round, 
smooth handles. Files were set in 
blocks to protect hands from pres¬ 
sure, and dangerous tools, such as 
planes, were all fitted with big 
handles and second, auxiliary knobs. 

Brand also saw the need of adapt¬ 
ing surgery of the hands to the kind 
of work they were going to do. He 
changed his standard operation for 
patients who would be carpenter¬ 
ing. The new technique, instead of 
concentrating force on the finger¬ 
tips, tended to distribute the pres¬ 
sure evenly throughout the hand. 

But the major goal of research re¬ 
mained the same: to account for 
each blister, scratch, callus and 
burn. Daily meetings were held be¬ 
tween patients and staff, and every 
new injury was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Usually the cause was ob¬ 
vious, but there were times when 
Brand began to fear that his theory 
was in jeopardy. 

It was not too difficult to trace 
each wound on the patients’ palms 
but, when some of the boys kept 
turning up with blisters on their first 
three knuckles, Brand’s team was 
stumped. They kept a close watch 
on the boys at the workbenches, at 
meals and play, but no matter how 
often they checked, no one could 
explain the blisters. 
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Then ^mconc discovered that 
the new wounds were first noticed 
only at morning inspection. They 
must be appearing at night. By now 
the patients were as intrigued as 
Brandy and they played a hind o( 
detective game in deadly earnest, 
studying the evidence and searching 
for clues. And it was a patient who 
tracked down the criminal. 

At that time there was no elec¬ 
tricity in the Centre; the boys 
used hurricane lanterns with glass 
globes. Always taught to guard 
against fire, diey would light the 
lamps carefully. When they went to 
bed they would place the lamps be¬ 
side their mats, lie down and then 
reach out to turn off the light. But 
in twisting the little knobs under 
the globes, there was a tendency for 
three knuckles to rub against the hot 
glass. Since it was dark inunediately 
afterwards, no one saw the blisters 
until morning. At once Brand fitted 
the knobs with protective wooden 
blocks, and the blisters never 
returned. 

One of the worst moments of 
doubt Brand ever experienced oc-^ 
curred one morning when a . boy 
came to him with nearly a third 
of an index finger missing. Paul 
looked from the raw stump to the 
young patient’s tearful eyes. 

“What happened, son?” 

“I don’t know. Sahib doctor. It 
was there yesterday. You measured 
it last night.’’ 

Brand went into the room where 
the boy had slept and searched the 
ty6 







floor round his mat. There were a 
few spots of blood, but not even a 
scrap of flesh. Were the popular 
theories right, after all? Was there 
something alx>ut the disease that 
simply caused Angers and toes to 
drop off? But if so, the missing 
piece must have gone somewhere. 

They searched again, more care¬ 
fully, and this time in the dust of 
the earth floor leading away from 
the blood spots they noticed a few 
little footmarks. Rats! Not feeling 
any pain, the boy had slept on, com¬ 
pletely unaware that a rodent was 
I chewing his Anger. This danger 
was also easily correctedi’Thercafter 
cats were introduced into the com¬ 
pound, and every patient who left 
the colony took a kitten as part of 
his necessary equipment. 

And so the search continued, and 
the record kept growing, year by 
year. In the end, when he had the 
chance to compare his work with 
that of specialists in other parts of 
the worla. Brand was to learn that 
his theories were largely correct, al¬ 
though he found that in about one 
per cent of the cases leprosy does in- 
» vadc th.e bones of Angers and makes 
them so fragile that die slightest act 
—even tying a bundle—^may cause a 
break. But therapists can prevent 
this damage by applying splints 
during the vulnerable period. 

A Di8|ppomting Search 

By now Brand’s work was begin- 
ning to attract considerable at¬ 
tention. In 1952 a representative 
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of th? Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. 
Richmond Anderson, came to Vel¬ 
lore. Brand showed him round the 
New Life Centre and told him 
something of the problems he faced. 
Of prime importance, he explained, 
was the need to know more facts— 
facts about the disease itself, about 
plastic surgery, skin grafts and 
nerve paralysis. Then Anderson 
made a stunning offer. 

“Why don’t you visit different 
parts of the world and get help?” he 
said. “See anyone you want to— 
surgeons, pathologists and other 
leprologists. We’ll footfthe bills.” 

So began a trip that took Brand 
and his family half-way round the 
world. The first stop was England, 
where Paul met Sir Archibald Mc- 
Indoe, the famous plastic surgeon, 
from whom he hoped to learn better 


techniques for grafting skin. Sir 
Archibald and his colleagues studied 
Brand’s photographs and listened as 
Paul gave a short lecture about his 
work. When the speech was over, 
Meindoe rose in astonishment. 

“You come here to learn,’’ he ex¬ 
claimed. “And you end up by teach¬ 
ing usl This lecture is something 
every English surgeon should hear.” 

At Sir Archibald’s suggestion, 
Brand was invited to deliver the 
Hunterian lecture of 1952 before the 
Royal College of Surgeons. This 
was a high professional honour, but 
it did not help to solve his basic 
problems. He had hoped, for ex¬ 
ample, to discover how to mobilize 
the stiffened fingers of leprosy pa¬ 
tients for whom surgery was impos¬ 
sible. Apparently no one in England 
could help him with this; in fact, he 
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found very few specialists who were 
as experienced as he in treating 
paralysis of the hand’s intrinsic 
muscles. 

After some months in England, 
the family separated. There were 
four Brand children now, and Mar¬ 
garet took them on a long-overdue 
visit to her parents in South Africa. 
Brand went to America, where he 
made an exhausting tour, spending 
a month with surgeons in Boston, 
another month at the Passavant 
Hospital in Chicago, two weeks in 
San Francisco with Dr. Sterling 
Bunnell,* then perhaps the leading 
hand surgeon in the world. 

One or the most rewarding visits 
was a journey to the leprosarium at 
Carvilie, Louisiana. There Brand 
gave demonstrations of his surgery, 
and in turn studied the work of Dr. 
Daniel Riordan, a hand surgeon in 
New Orleans who spent one day a 
week operating at Carvilie. Both 
men profited from the meeting, 
each adopting techniques from the 
other. 

The last leg of the trip took him 
to South Africa, to join Margaret 
and the children. In Johannesburg, 
Brand met Dr. Jack Penn, a bru- 
liant plastic surgeon who had 
developed a successful operation to 
restore the collapsed tioses of leprosy 
patients. 

The voyage had been a tremen¬ 
dous experience for Brand, but 
when he arrived back in India in 
May 1953 he had reached some 
sobering conclusions. He had learnt 
j8o 


much from men who were doing 
excellent work in hand surgery and 
rehabilitation. But as for applying 
these techniques specifically to lep¬ 
rosy patients, there were few people 
who could offer him much hdp. As 
Brand returned to Vellore and 
viewed the work still to be done, he 
knew that he and his team were 
very much on their own. 

**Robin8on Crusoe Is Here!** 

Perhaps the most maddening 
challenge — far more frustrating 
than the problem of dealing with 
hands—was Brand’s struggle to pre¬ 
vent ulcers from forming on his 
patients’ feet. At first he thought 
these sores were caused by a simple 
loss of blood supply when a man 
stood up for too long, placing his 
weight on the same part of his feet. 
He ordered more chairs and benches 
to be installed and urged his patients 
to sit down when they were not 
walking. 

“Ulcers can’t happen when you’re 
walking,’’ he tola them, “because 
every time you lift your foot off the 
ground, it gets a momentary blood 
supply.’’ 

He was wrong. The patients fd' 
lowed his instructions, but the 
ulcers rcmained~and they were 
still there after half a dozen other 
experiments with antiseptics and 
new dressings. 

Then, during a visit to Chin^le- 
put. Brand began to notide the pales 
of shoes left each morning outside 
the shed where patients went to 
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have their feet bandaged. A swift 
examination revealed that many of 
the shoes could never be worn 
by people who had feeling in their 
feet. 

In some cases nails had worked 
up through the soles so that as much 
as half an inch was piercing ban¬ 
dages, dressing and skin. Other 
shoes were in such a bad condition 
that they were causing large blisters 
and sores. 

So Brand selected a patient 
named Sadagopan, and began to 
make him a pair of shoes. He tried 
leather first, building up each shoe 
under the hollows of the boy’s feet, 
and scooping out leather under the 
pressure points. The first results 
were encouraging. Sadagopan’s 
ulcers healed—but within a few 
weeks they returned. 

This was the beginning of a frus¬ 
trating pattern. For a few days or 
weeks, a new pair of shoes might 
work, but then some defect—a crack 
in the leather, a change of the foot’s 
position in the shoe—^would cause 
the sores to reappear. Brand tried 
wood, but he soon discovered that 
shoes with splinters or an irregular¬ 
ity in the wood were worse th^ no 
shoes at all. He made casts of foot¬ 
prints with wax and tried moulds 
of plaster of Paris and plastic. 

When these failed, ne began a 
search for better materials at chem¬ 
ical laboratories and rubber com¬ 
panies throughout Asia. 

After a year of experimentation, 
he discovered that an inner-sc^e 


of microcell ular rubber was the 
ideal cushion for anaesthetized feet. 

This was a milestone of progress, 
but there was still the problem of 
finding the right kind of shoe. Then 
one afternoon. Brand’s litdc daugh¬ 
ter, Mary, ran to him in breathless 
excitement. 

“Daddy!” she cried. “Robinson 
Crusoe is here I ” 

Brand followed her to a banyan 
tree, where he found a young man 
of about 20, dressed in leather shorts 
and rumpled shirt. He was 
ing a pack and sported a 
sh^gy beard. 

The stranger introduced himself. 
He was John Girling, and he had 
been educated in Scotland. Bored by 
the prospect of entering business, he 
had packed up his belongings one 
day, and started on a trip round the 
world. He had worked his way 
across Europe, Turkey, ’^ran and 
Pakistan. 

Then, in India, he had seen the 
ravages of leprosy. He immediately 
sought out a leprosy hospital and 
offered his services, performing 
such menial tasks as sweeping floors 
and cleaning latrines. Wlien some¬ 
one told him about Brand and the 
New Life Centre, he had coine to 
Vellore. 

“What training have you had?” 
Brand asked. 

“None,” Girling replied. “But I 
have a gc^ pair or hands.” 

Brand hesitated. “We can only 
pay coolie wages for manual 
labour,” he said. “I couldn’t offer 
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I you more than loo rupees a month.” 

To Brand’s amazement, the 
young man accepted, leaving Paul 
with the problem of deciding where 
he should work. 

At this time, a new centre, the 
William Schieffelin Leprosy Re¬ 
search and Training Sanatorium, 
was under construction at Karigiri, 
a village not far from Vellore, 
and Brand had become one of its 
most vigorous supporters. So far, 
only a few buildings had been 
erected, but among them was a shoe 
shop, and it was there that Girling 
went to work. 

For some weeks Brand forgot 
about him, but one afternoon at 
Karigiri he noticed a number of 
shoes on display that were of a far 
higher quality than he had seen 
before. They were Girling’s shoes, 
and soon the bearded young man 
was in charge of the entire shop. 

The new sanatorium had pur¬ 
chased some machines to make the 
inner-soles which Brand needed for 
his shoes. In time this was to be¬ 
come a major rehabilitation indus¬ 
try for the patients at Karigiri, but 
during the early stages the machines 
turned out an inferior product, full 
of holes. 

Girling studied the problem, 
made some improvements, and 
within a few weeks the patients 
Were producing excellent rubber. 

“We must p3y you more money 
now,” Paul told him. But Girling 
didn’t agree. 

“I don’t think I could spend more 


than 100 rupees a month,” he said 
cheerfully. 

By now he had adopted the In¬ 
dian way of life and was completely 
happy. He joined Paul in research 
on the pressures of the foot, and the 
two men, with another colleague, 
wrote an article on the studies 
which was published in the journal 
of Bone and joint Surgery. 

And it was Girling who helped 
Paul to develop his “rocker” shoes 
and boots. The best way to prevent 
high pressures under feet, Paul had 
concluded, was to make the foot 
rock like a see-saw (instead of bend¬ 
ing) on a central pivot, and this was 
done by placing curved rockers— 
made of wood or heavy leather— 
under the soles. The new shoes were 
given to Sadagopan, and at last 
Brand’s patience was rewarded. 
The young man remained for 
weeks, months and years without a 
sign of any ulcer or wound. 

The enormous difficulty of find¬ 
ing the correct shoes for Sadagopan 
led Brand to conceive a new rule, 
called the “doctrine of the first 
ulcer.” A badly injured foot might 
be too damaged to save; a man who 
hadn’t got an ulcer might not be¬ 
lieve he was going to have one. But 
the man who had had one ulcer, 
Paul decided, was ready for educa¬ 
tion—and he would need only a 
simple sandal to protect his root 
from thorns and nails. 

An educational campaign was 
started, and before long the total 
incidence of ulcers in the village 
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areas around Vellore was reduced 
by 50 per cent. 

Shoes for leprosy patients, Paul 
had proved, were infinitely more 
important for the feet than surgery. 
It would take years to train surgeons 
in his new techniques, and they 
would always be few in number. 
But by giving a few months’ train¬ 
ing to a host of able volunteers, such 
as John Girling, special shoes could 
be introduced quickly all over the 
world. This became the prime 
objective of Brand’s work. 

The Doctor in the Wheelchair 

Brand’s greatest satisfaction dur¬ 
ing these years came from watching 
the transformation in the lives of 
the patients he was able to help. 
There was, for example, the case of 
the Calcutta lawyer. Unlike many 
other patients, this man had been 
able to afford medical treatment for 
his disease. During the period of 
acute infection he had ceased his 
law practice, but when the leprosy 
was arrested he returned to it. 

But the crippling effects of the 
disease were painfully obvious. Fel¬ 
low lawyers began to voice their 
objections openly; it was a disgrace 
to the profession for a man to plead 
a case with clawed hands! Com¬ 
plaints were filed against him, and 
his case was due for hearing. In des¬ 
peration the lawyer wrote to Paul. 

“Come immediately,” Paul wired 
back, and, when the man arrived, 
Brand made an exception to his 
surgical rules. He operated on both 
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hands ^e same day. The results 
were excellent, and the patient re¬ 
turned to Calcutta in time to appear 
at his hearing. The charges against 
his deformities were' stated, and 
then the lawyer rose to make his 
own defence. He lifted his hands 
and spread his fingers, which could 
now bend and straighten in free, 
normal motion. 

“What deformities.?” he de¬ 
manded. The charges were quickly 
dismissed. 

And there was Dr. Mary Verg- 
hese. A beautiful young woman 
from the Syrian Christian commun¬ 
ity at Kerala, Mary was a resident in 
the college’s gynaecology depart¬ 
ment. 

On January 30, 1954, the head of 
the department invited her and 
II other staff members to a picnic. 
The group started off in a station 
wagon, but shortly afterwards the 
car swerved off the road, overturned 
and was wrecked. 

When the injured victims were 
brought back to Vellore, Paul 
rushed from the New Life Centre 
to join other doctors at the hospital. 
No one died, and only one pas¬ 
senger failed to recoxer^cofnpjetely,, 
Mary Verghese was paralysed from 
the waist down, and- her injuries 
were so severe that Brand .was* 
forced to perform two fusion opera¬ 
tions on her spine. These, together 
with a cordectomy which relieved 
her pain and spasms, kept her 
helpless in a hospital bed for long, 
agpnizing months. 
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During that terrible ordeal, Mary 
became an inspiration to everyone 
who knew her at the hospital. 
Never once did she complain, and 
her quiet faith gave Paul the 
courage to speak to her about her 
future. 

“You should begin to plan your 
professional career,” he said one 
day, months after the accident. 

At first she stared at him incred¬ 
ulously. Then hope flared in her 
eyes. 

“1 suppose 1 can’t do any clinical 
work now,” she said. 

“Why not?” Brand demanded. 

They discussed the possibilities 
for hours, and a few days later Mary 
was brought into the leprosy clinic. 
Seated in her wheelchair, she exam¬ 
ined patients, wrote prescriptions 
and gave directions to nurses. She 
continued to work at the clinic for a 
month. Then Brand suggested that 
she try his department or surgery. 

“Surgery!” she exclaimed. “Have 
you forgotten? I’m a paraplegic" 

“What of it?” Brand said. “You 
don’t operate with your feet. And 
my operation on hands is one that 
has to be done sitting down I” 

So Mary began to learn hand sur¬ 
gery, first assisting with tendon 
transplants. A keen student, she 
soon oegan performing major oper¬ 
ations, and oefore long she had be¬ 
come one of Brand’s most valuable 
assistants. She made important con¬ 
tributions to his research on feet, 
and even suggested improvements 
on his surgical techniques. When 
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she discovered a new method that 
considerably reduced the size of the 
scar left on the patient’s hand. Brand 
welcomed it as a major advance. 

In time, Mary decided that she 
wanted to do more for India’s 
disabled people—not just leprosy 
patients, but the victims of polio, 
congenital defects and accidents, 
many of them paraplegics like her¬ 
self. 

One day she heard of Dr. 
Howard Rusk, and his Institute of 
Physical Medicine in New York, 
where students from all over the 
world went for training in re¬ 
habilitation. Timidly she, asked" 
Brand if there were any chance that 
she might train there. 

“Mary,” said Brand, “if you be¬ 
lieve this is something God wants 
you to do, nothing on earth is going 
to stop you.” 

She applied for a fellowship and 
got it. Spurred by her example, the 
college authorities met and agreed 
that there must be a new depart¬ 
ment of rehabilitation for her to 
direct when she returned. 

At a farewell party in December 
1959, Paul made a short speech. 
“This may be a farewell to Mary 
Verghese,” he said, “but I prefer to 
call it a welcome to our physical 
medicineand rehabilitation centte.” 

Fdvir years later a gleaming new 
rehabilitation building, one of the 
first institutions of its kind in 
the entire country, was opened 
during ceremonies attended by 
President Radhakrishnan. 
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And today Mary Verghesc, the 
doctor in the wheelchair, is the 
director of the centre. 

t 

A New Mission 

One afternoon Margaret Brand 
was sorting out clothes for the fam¬ 
ily wash when she noticed a letter 
Paul had left in one of his trouser 
pockets. Asserting the age-old pre¬ 
rogative of a curious wife, she took 
it out and read it; 

It is the good pleasure of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to 
nominate and appoint you a Com¬ 
mander in the civil division of the 
’Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire ... 

Astonished, Margaret realized 
that her husband had been awarded 
the C.B.E.—and, characteristically, 
had not mentioned a word about it. 

Perhaps he had been too busy. By 
now postgraduate students and doc¬ 
tors were coming to Vellore in 
steadily increasing numbers to learn 
Brand’s special techniques of recon¬ 
struction surgery. 

The pilgrimage had started with 
a few workers from other leprosy 
centres in India, then a aoctor 
from England, and a stream of 
physiotherapists and surgeons from 
Venezuela, Egypt, Burma, the 
Philippines, Belgium, Ghana and 
a dozen other countries. 

Then, in 19^, a group of experts 
in surgery and leprosy gathered at 
Vellore tor a ten-day conference. 
The visitors were shown an exhibi¬ 
tion of “rocker” shoes. They were 


taken on a tour of the New Life 
Centre, now an established handi¬ 
craft concern where patients made 
plastic microscope covers, licence 
plates, picture frames, puzzles, toys 
and furniture. 

The records of some 5,000 recon¬ 
structions of hands and feet were 
available by now, and Brand, who 
had performed about half the opera¬ 
tions, opened the files to experts. 
The astonished doctors declared 
they had never seen such detailed 
records of hand surgery. At least 18 
photographs had been taken of 
every hand at various stages of 
treatment, providing a dramatic 
documentation of the success of 
Brand’s work. 

By 1963, Brand had become a 
recognized leader in the field of re¬ 
habilitation, in demand all over the 
world. 

He is a member of the World 
Health Organization’s panel on 
leprosy, and full-time director of 
orthopaedics for The Leprosy. 
Mission; he has helped to start a 
factory in India where amputees, 
polio victims and leprosy patients 
make precision parts for type¬ 
writers; and he has made teaching 
tours that have taken him twice 
round the globe. 

This new mission has been a sacri¬ 
fice for Brand, forcing him to give 
less time to the work he loves best 
—^surgery and research. But it is in 
keeping with his philosophy, 

“I feel,” he once said, “that the 
most precious possession any 
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human being has is his spirit, his 
will to live, his sense of dignity. 
Though our profession may be con¬ 
cerned with tendons, bones and 
nerve endings, it is the person who 
is so important. 


“Of course, we need technicians, 
surgeons, nurses, physiotherapists. 
But above all we need men and 
women who accept the challenge of 
the whole person, his life, his faith 
and his hope.” the end 


Change of Pace 

It was in Aix-cn-Provcncc, in one of those streets so narrow that 
the I'rench authorities are considering closing it to traffic. A couple 
pushing a pram were blocking the whole street. They walked along 
nonchalantly, enjoying a leisurely stroll. The combined ages of the man 
and woman could not have been more than 40. Turning towards each 
other, they stopped to exchange a kiss. And so they remained, indifferent 
to the gentle toot from the horn of a car that had pulled up behind them. 
Another impatient loot from the horn. Another kiss. The driver of the car 
opened his door. Was he going to get out.? Shoot the man with a revolver? 
Strangle the woman? Slaughter the child? The way things are done now¬ 
adays when someone in a car finds a human obstacle in his path? Why, 
no. The driver exclaimed: “Come on now, when are you going to stop 
smooching? How about letting me by? If you go on like that, you’ll soon 
be needing a pram built for five!” Needless to say, the episode ended in 
laughter and the car passed. 

This is a scene one can’t imagine in Paris. What drivers would allow 
themselves the luxury of a joke that takes its time? And what pedestrians 
the luxury of stopping in the middle of the oncoming traffic to give each 

other a kiss ? — Marcelle Capron in Le Figaro, Paris 

« « * 

The Duty of a Government 

Our rulers will best promote the improvement of the nation by strictly 
confining themselves to their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to 
find its own lucrative course, commodities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punish¬ 
ment, by maintaining peace, by defending property, by diminishmg the 
price of law and by observing strict economy in every department of the 
State. Let the Government do this : the People will assuredly do the rest. 

* -^-Macaulay in the Edinburgh Rtvitw 
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This gentle tale 
of a wild bird is also 
the hearUstirring 
human story of one 
of war'^s darkest 
hours — Dunkirk, Woven 
together into a miniature 
masterpiece of grace 
and simple beauty^ ^^The 
Snow Goose^^’^ first 
published 25 years ago^ 
has become a classic 
beloved of millions of 
readers^ young and old 



rjjj^iE Great Marsh lies on the 
JB. Essex coast between the village 
of Chelmbury and the ancient Saxon 
oyster-fishing hamlet of Wickael- 
dfoth. It is one of the last of the wild 
places of England, a low, far-reach¬ 
ing expanse of grass and reeds and 
half-submerged meadowlands end¬ 
ing in the saltings and mud flats and 
tidal pools near the restless sea. 

Tidal creeks and estuaries and the 
crooked, meandering arms of many 
little rivers whose mouths lap at the 
edge of the ocean cut through the 
sodden land that seems to rise and 
fall and breathe witli the recurrence 
of the daily tides. It is desolate, ut¬ 
terly lonely, and made lonelier by 
the calls and cries of the wildfowl 
that make their home in the marsh¬ 
lands and saltings—the wild geese 
and the gulls, the teal and widgeon, 
the redshanks and curlews that pick 
their way through the tidal pools. 
Of human habitants none are seen, 
with the occasional exception of 
a wildfowler or a native oyster- 
fisherman, still plying a trace al¬ 
ready ancient when the Normans 
came to Hastings. 

Greys and blues and soft greens 
are the colours, for when the skies 
are dark in the long winters, the 
many waters of the beaches and 
marshes reflect the cold and sombre 
colour. But sometimes, with sun¬ 
rise and sunset, sky and land are 
aflame with red and golden fire. 

Hard by one of the winding arms 


of the little River Aelder runs the 
embankment of an old sea wall, 
smooth and solid, without a break, 
a bulwark to the land against the 
encroaching sea. Deep into a salting 
some three miles from the North 
Sea it runs, and there turns north. 
At that corner its face is gouged, 
broken and shattered. It has been 
breached, and at the breach the hun¬ 
gry sea has already entered and 
taken for its own the land, the wall, 
and all that stood there. 

At low water the blackened and 
ruptured slones of the ruins of an 
abandoned lighthouse show above 
the surface, with here and there, like 
buoy markers, the top of a sagging 
fence-post. Once this lighthouse 
abutted on the sea and was a beacon 
on the Essex coast. Time shifted 
land and water, and its usefulness 
came to an end. 

For a time it served again as a hu¬ 
man habitation. In it there lived a 
lonely man, his body warped, but his 
heart filled with love for wild and 
hunted things. He was ugly to look 
upon, but he created great beauty. 
It is about him and a child who 
came to know him and see beyond 
the grotesque form that housed him 
to what lay within, that this story 
is told. 

Hunchback in the Lighthouse 

In the late spring of 1930 Philip 
Rhayader came to the abandoned 
lighthouse at the mouth of the 
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Adder. He bought the light, and 
many acres of marshland and salt¬ 
ing surrounding it. 

He lived and worked there alone 
the year round. He was a painter 
of birds and of nature, who, for rea¬ 
sons, had withdrawn from all hu¬ 
man society. Some of the reasons 
were apparent oh his fortnightly 
visits to the little village of Chelm- 
bury for supplies, where the natives 
looked askance at his misshapen 
body and dark visage. For he was a 
hunchback and his left arm was 
crippled, thin and bent at the wrist, 
like a claw of a bird. 

They soon became used to his 
queer figure, small but powerful, 
the massive, dark, bearded head set 



just slightly below the mysterious 
mound on his back, the glowing 
eyes and the clawed hand, and 
marked him off as “that queer 
painter chap that lives down at the 
lighthouse.” 

Physical deformity often breeds 
hatred of humanity in men. Rhaya¬ 
der did not hate; he loved very 
greatly, man, the animal kingdom, 
and all nature. His heart was filled 
with pity and understanding. He 
had mastered his handicap, but he 
could not master the rebuffs he suf¬ 
fered because of his appearance. The 
thing that drove him into seclusion 
was his failure to find anywhere a 
return of the warmth that flowed 
from him. He repelled women. Men 
would have warmed to him had 
they got to know him. But the mere 
fact that an effort was being made 
hurt Rhayader and drove him to 
avoid the person making it. 

He was 27 when he came to the 
Great Marsh. He had travelled 
much and fought valiantly before he 
made the decision to withdraw from 
a world in which he could not take 
part as other men. 

In his retreat he had his birds, his 
painting and his boat. He owned a 
16-footer, which he sailed with won¬ 
derful skill. Alone, with no eyes to 
watch him, he managed well with 
his deformed hand, and he often 
used his strong teeth to handle the 
sheets of his oillowing sails in a 
tricky blow. 

He would sail the tidal creek and 
estuaries and out to sea, and he 
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would be gone for days at a time, 
looking for new species of birds to 
photograph or sketch, and he be¬ 
came an adept at netting them to 
add to his collection of tamed wild¬ 
fowl in the pen near his studio that 
formed the nucleus of a sanctuary. 

He never shot a bird, and wild- 
fowlers were not welcome near his 
premises. He was a friend to all 
things wild, and the wild things 
repaid him with their friendship. 

Tamed in his enclosures were the 
geese that came winging down the 
coast from Iceland and Spitsbergen 
each October, in great skeins that 
darkened the sky and filled the air 
with the rushing noise of their pas¬ 
sage—the brown-bodied pink-feet, 
white-breasted barnacles with their 
dark necks and clowns’ masks, the 
wild white-fronts with black-barred 
breasts, and many species of wild 
ducks. Some were pinioned, so that 
they would remain there as a sign 
and signal to the wild ones that here 
were food and sanctuary. 

Many hundreds came and re¬ 
mained with him all through the 
cold weather from October to the 
early spring, when they migrated 
north again to their breeding- 
grounds below the ice rim. 

But in the fall they would come 
back, barking and whooping and 
honking in the autumn sky, to circle 
the landmark of the old light and 
drop to earth near by to be his 
guests again—birds that he well 
remembered and recognized from 
the previous year. 

19^ 


Rhayader was content in the 
knowledge that when storms blew, 
or it was bitter cold and food was 
scarce, or the big punt guns of the 
distant hunters roared,' his birds 
were safe> that he had gathered to 
the sanctuary and security of his 
own arms and heart these many 
wild and beautiful creatures who 
knew and trusted him. He knew 
that implanted somewhere in their 
beings was the germ knowledge 
of his existence and his safe haven, 
that this knowledge had become 
a part of them and, with the coming 
or the grey skies and the winds from 
the north, it would send them un¬ 
erringly back to him. 

For the rest, his heart and soul 
went into the painting of the coun¬ 
try in which he lived and its 
creatures. There are not many 
Rhayaders extant, but the few that 
have reached the market are master¬ 
pieces, filled with the glow and 
colours of marsh-reflected light, the 
feel of flight, the push of birds 
breasting a morning wind bending 
the tall flag reeds. He painted the 
loneliness and the smell of the salt- 
laden cold, the eternity and ageless¬ 
ness of marshes, the wild, living 
creatures, dawn flights, and fright¬ 
ened things taking to the air, and 
winged snadows at night hiding 
from the moon. 

First Encounter 

One November afternoon, three 
years after Rhayader had come to 
th^Oreat Marsh, a child approached 
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his lighthouse studio by means o£ 
the sea wall. In her arms she carried 
a burden. 

She was no more than 12, slender, 
dirty, nervous and timid as a bird, 
but beneath the grime ^ as eerily 
beautiful as a marsh faery. She was 
pure Saxon, largcrboned, fair, with 
a head to which her body was yet 
to grow, and deep-set, violet- 
coloured eyes. 

She was desperately frightened of 
the ugly man she had come to see, 
for legend had already begun to 
gather about Rhayader^ and the na¬ 
tive wildfowlers natecli him for in¬ 
terfering with their sport. 

But greater than her fear was the 
need of that which she bore. For 
locked in her child’s heart was the 
knowledge, picked up somewhere 
in the swampland, that this ogre 
who lived in the lighthouse had 
magic that could heal injured 
things. 

She had never seen Rhayader 
before and was close to fleeing in 
panic at the dark apparition that ap¬ 
peared at the studio door, drawn by 
her footsteps—the black head and 
beard, the sinister hump, and the 
crooked claw. 

She stood there staring, poised 
like a disturbed marsh bird for 
instant flight. 

But his voice was deep and kind 
when he spoke to her. 

“Whatisit,chUd?*’ 

She stood her ground, and then 
edged timidly forward. The thing 
she carried in her arms was a large 


white bird, and it was quite still. 
There were stains of blood on its 
whiteness and on her kirtlc where 
she had held it to her. 

The girl placed it in his arms. “I 
found it, sir. It’s hurt. Is it still 
alive?” 

“Yes. Yes, I think so. Come in, 
child, come in.” 

Rhayader went inside, bearing the 
bird, which he placed upon a table, 
where it moved feebly. Curiosity 
overcame fear. The litde girl fol¬ 
lowed and found herself in a room 
warmed by a coal fire, shining with 
many coloured pictures that covered 
the walls and full of a strange but 
pleasant smell. 

The bird fluttered. With his good 
right hand Rhayader spread one of 
its immense white pinions. The 
end was beautifully tipped with 
black. 

Rhayader looked and marvelled 
and said, “Child, where did you find 
it?” 

“In the marsh, sir, where fowlers 
had been. What—what is it, sir?” 

“It’s a snow goose from Canada. 
But how in heaven came it here?” 

The name seemed to mean noth¬ 
ing to the little girl. Her deep violet 
eyes, shining out of the dirt on her 
thin face, were fixed with concern 
on the injured bird. 

She said, “Can you heal it, sir?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rhayader. “We 
will try. Come, you shall help me.” 

There were scissors and bandages 
and splints on a shelf, and he was 
marvdlously deft, even with the 
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crooked claw that managed to hold 
things. 

He said, “Ah, she has been shot, 
poor thing. Her leg is broken, and 
the wing tip, but not badly. We’ll 
bandage the wing close to her body 
so that she cannot move it until it 
has set, and then make a splint for 
the poor leg.” 

The Lost Princess 

Her fears forgotten, the child 
watched, fascinated, as he worked, 
and all the more so because while 
he fixed a splint to the shattered leg 
he told the most wonderful story. 

The bird was a young one, no 
more than a year old. She was born 
in a northern land, far, far across 
the sea, a land that once belonged 
to England. As she flew to the south 
to escape the snow, and ice and bitter 
cold, a great , storm had seized her 
and whirled and buffeted her about. 
It was a truly terrible storm, stron¬ 
ger than her great wings. For days 
and nights it held her in its grip and 
there was nothing she could oo but 
fly before it. When finally it had 
blown itself out and her sure in¬ 
stincts took her south again, she was 
over a different land and surrounded 
by strange birds that she had never 
seen before. At last, exhausted by 
her ordeal, she had sunk to rest in a 
friendly green marsh, only to be met 
by the blast from the hunter’s gun. 

“A bitter reception for a visiting 
princess,” concluded Rhayader. 
“We will call her ‘La Princesse Per¬ 
due,’ the Lost Princess. And in a few 
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days she will be feeling much better. 
See!” 

He reached into his pocket and 
produced a handful of grain. The 
snow goose opened its round brown 
eyes and nibbled at it. 

The child laughed with delight, 
and then suddenly caught her breath 
with alarm as the full import of 
where she was pressed in upon her, 
and without a word she turned and 
fled out of the door. 

“Wait, wait!’’ cried Rhayader, 
and went to the entrance, where he 
stopped so that it framed his dark 
bulk. The girl was already fleeing 
down the sea wall, but she paused 
at the sound of his voice. 

“What is your name, child.?”. 

“Frith.” 

“Where do you live.?” 

“With the fisherfolk at Wickael- 
droth.” She gave the name the old 
Saxon pronunciation. 

“Will you come back tomorrow, 
or the next day, to see how the Prin¬ 
cess is getting along?” 

She paused, and again Rhayader 
must have thought of the wild water 
birds caught motionless in that split 
second of alarm before they took 
to flight. 

But her thin voice came bafk to 
him, “Av!” 

And tnen she was gone, with her 
fair hair streaming out behind her. 

Return to Solitude 

The snow goose mended rapidly 
and by midwinter was already limp¬ 
ing atx>ut the enclosure with the 
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wild pink-footed geese with which 
it associated, and had learnt to come 
to be fed at Rhayader’s call. And 
the child, Frith, was a frequent 
visitor. She had overcome her fear of 
Rhayader. Her imagination was 
captured by the presence of this 
strange white princess from a land 
far over the sea, a land that was all 
pink, as she knew from the map 
that Rhayader showed her, and on 
which they traced the stormy path of 
the lost bird from its home in 
Canada to the Great Marsh of Essex. 

Then one morning a group of 
pink-feet, fat and well fed from the 
winter at the lighthouse, answered 
the stronger call of the breeding- 
grounds and rose lazily, cliiftbing 
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into the sky in ever-widening circles. 
With them, her white b^y and 
black-tipped pinions shining in the 
spring sun, was the snow goose. It 
so happened that Frith was at the 
lighthouse. Her cry brought Rhay¬ 
ader running from the studio, 
“Look! Look! The Princess! Is 
she going away?’’ 

Rhayader stared into the sky at 
the climbing speck, 

“Ay,” he said, “the Princess is 
going home.” 

The departure of the snow goose 
ended the visits of Frith to the light¬ 
house. Rhayader learned all over 
again the' meaning of the word 
“loneliness.” That summer, qut'of 
his memory, he painted a picture of 
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a slender, Time-covered child, her 
fair hair Blown by a November 
storm, who bore in her arms a 
wounded white bird. 

A Message for Frith 

In mid-October, the miracle oc¬ 
curred. Rhayader was in his en¬ 
closure, feeding his birds. A grey 
north-east wind was blowing and 
the land was sighing beneath the in¬ 
coming tide. Above the sea and the 
wind noises he heard a clear, high 
note. He turned his eyes upward to 
the evening sky in time to see first an 
infinite speck, then t black-and- 
white pinioned dream that circled 
the lighthouse once, and finally a 
reality that dropped to earth in the 


pen and came waddling forward im¬ 
portantly to be fed, as though she 
nad never been away. It was the 
snow goose. There was no mistaking 
her. Tears of joy came to Rhayader’s 
eyes. She had remembered and had 
returned. 

When next Rhayader went into 
Chelmbury for supplies, he left 
a message with the postmistress— 
one that must have caused her much 
bewilderment. He said, “Tell Frith 
that the Lost Princess has returned.” 

Three days later, Frith, taller, still 
tousled and unkempt, came shyly to 
the lighthouse to visit La Princesse 
Perdue. 

Time passed. On the Great Marsh 
it was marked by the height of the 
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• tides, the slow march of the seasons, 
the passage of the birds, and, for 
j Rhayader, by the arrival and depar¬ 
ture of the snow goose. 

The world outside boiled and 
seethed and rumbled with the erup¬ 
tion that was soon to break forth and 
come close to marking its destruc¬ 
tion. But not yet did it touch upon 
Rhayader, or, for that matter. Frith. 
They had fallen into a curious nat¬ 
ural rhythm, even as the child grew 
bolder. 

When the snow goose was at the 
lighthouse, then she came, too, to 
visit and learn many icings from 
Rhayader. They sailed together in 
his speedy boat, that he handled so 
skilfully. They caught wildfowl for 
the ever-increasing colony, and built 
new pens and enclosures for them. 
From him she learned the lore of 
every wild bird, from gull to gyr- 
falcon, that flew the marshes. She 
c(x>kecl for him sometimes, and even 
learned to mix his paints. 

But when the snow goose left for 
its summer home, it was as though 
some kind of bar was up between 
them, and she did not come to the 
lighthouse. One year the bird did 
not return, and Rhayader was heart¬ 
broken. All things seemed to have 
ended for him. He painted furiously 
through the winter and the next 
summer, and never once saw the 
child. But in the autumn the fa¬ 
miliar cry once more rang from the 
sky, and the huge white bird, now at 
full growth, dropped from the skies 
as mysteriously as she had departed. 


Joyously, Rhayader left his message 
with the postmistress. 

Curiously, it was more than a 
month after he had left the message 
before Frith reappeared at the light¬ 
house, and Rhayader, with a shock, 
realized that she was a child no 
longer. 

After the year in which the bird 
had remained away, its periods of 
absence grew shorter and shorter. It 
had grown so tame that it followed 
Rhayader about and even came into 
the studio while he was working. 

“She’s Here to Stay” 

In the spring of 1940 the birds mi¬ 
grated early from the Great Marsh. 
The world was on fire. The whine 
and roar of the bombers and the 
thudding explosions frightened 
them. 

The first day of May, Frith and 
Rhayader stood shoulder to shoulder 
on the sea wall and watched the 
last of the unpinioned pink-feet and 
barnacle geese rise from their sanc¬ 
tuary; she, tall, slender, free as air 
and hauntingly beautiful; he dark, 
grotesque, his massive bearded head 
raised to the sky, his glowing dark 
eyes watching the geese form their 
flight tracery. 

“Look, Philip,” Frith said. 

Rhayader followed her eyes. The 
snow goose had taken flight, her 
giant wings spread, but she was fly¬ 
ing low, and once came quite close 
to them, so that for a moment the 
spreading black-tipped, white pin¬ 
ions seemed to caress them and they 
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felt the rush of the bird’s swift pas¬ 
sage. Once, twice, she circled the 
lighthouse, then dropped to earth 
again in the enclosure with the 
pinioned geese and commenced to 
feed. 

“She’s not going,’’ said Frith, 
with marvel in her voice. The bird 
in its close passage seemed to have 
woven a kind of magic about her. 
“The Princess is going to stay.’’ 

“Ay,’’ said Rhayader, and his 
voice was shaken too. “She’ll stay. 
She will never go away again. The 
Lost Princess is lost no more. This 
is her home now—of her own free 
will.’’ 

The spell the bird had girt about 
her was broken, and Frith was sud¬ 
denly conscious of the fact that she 
was frightened, and the things that 
frightened her were in Rhayader’s 
eyes—the longing and the loneliness 
and the deep, welling, unspoken 
things that lay in and behind them 
as he turned them upon her. The 
woman in her bade her take flight 
from something that she was not yet 
capable of understanding. 

Frith said, “I—I must go. Good¬ 
bye. I am glad—the Princess will 
stay. You’ll not be so alone now.’’ 

She turned and walked swiftly 
away, and his sadly spoken “Good¬ 
bye, Frith’’ was only a half-hearted 
ghost of a sound borne to her ears 
above the rustling of the marsh 
grass. She was far away before she 
dared turn for a backward glance. 
He was still standing on the sea 
wall, a dark speck against the sky. 
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Her fear had stilled now. It had 
been replaced by something else, a 
queer sense of loss that made her 
stand quite still for a moment, so 
sharp was it.Then, mofe slowly, she 
continued on, away from the sky¬ 
ward-pointing finger of the light¬ 
house and the man beneath it. 


“For Once I Am a Man” 

It was a little more than three 
' weeks before Frith returned to the 
lighthouse. May was at its end, and 
the day, too, in a long golden twi¬ 
light that was giving way to the 
silver of the moon already hanging 
in the eastern sky. 

She told herself, as her steps took 
her thither, that she must know 
whether the snow goose had really 
stayed, as Rhayader said it would. 
Perhaps it had flown away, after all. 
But her firm tread on the sea wall 
was full of eagerness, and uncon¬ 
sciously she found herself hurrying. 

Frith saw the yellow light of 
Rhayader’s lantern down by his 
little wharf, and she found him 
there. His sailboat was rocking 
gently on a flooding tide and he was 
loading supplies—^water and food 
and bottles of brandy. When he 
turned to the sound or her coming, 
she saw that he was pale, but that 
his dark eyes, usually so kind and 
placid, were glowing with excite¬ 
ment, and he was breathing heavily 
from his exertions. 

Sudden alarm seized Frith. The 
snow goose was forgotten. “Philip! 
Aic you going away.?’’ 
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Rhayader paused in his work to 
greet her, and there was something 
in his face, a glow and a look, that 
she had never seen there before. 

“Frith! I am glad you came. Yes, 

I must go away. A little trip. I will 
come back.” His usually kind voice 
was hoarse with what was sup¬ 
pressed inside him. 

Frith asked, “Where must you 

gor 

Words came tumbling from 
Rhayader now. He must go to Dun¬ 
kirk. A hundred miles across the 
North Sea. A British army was 
trapped there on the sands, awaiting 
destruction at the hands of the ad¬ 
vancing Germans. The port was in 
flames, the position hopeless. He 
had heard it in the village where he 
had gone for supplies. 

Every tug and fishing boat or 
power launch that could propel 
itself was heading across the sea to 
haul the men off the beaches to the 
transports and destroyers that could 
not reach the shallows, to rescue as 
many as possible from the Germans’ 
fire. 

Frith listened and felt her heart 
dying within her. He was saying 
that he would cross the sea in his 
little boat. It could take six men at a 
time; in a pinch, seven. He could 
make many trips from the beaches 
to the transports. 

The girl was young, primitive, in¬ 
articulate. She did not understand 
war, or what had happened in 
France, or the meaning of the 
trapped army, but the blo^ within 
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her told her that here was danger. 

“Philip! Must you go? You’ll not 
come back. Why must it be you?” 
The fever seemed to have gone 
' from Rhayader’s soul with the first 
rush of words, and he explained it 
to her in terms that she could 
understand. 

He said, “Men are huddled on the 
beaches like hunted birds, Frith, like 
the wounded and hunted birds we 
used to find and bring to sanctuary. 
They are lost and storm-driven and 
harried, like the Princesse Perdue 
you found and brought ]rp me out of 
the marshes many years ago, and we 
healed her. They need help, my 
dear, as our wild creatures have 
needed help, and that is why I must 
go. It is something that I can do. For 
once, I can be a man and play my 
part.” 

Frith stared at Rhayader. He had 
changed so. For the first time she 
saw that he was no longer'ugly or 
misshapen or grotesque, but very 
beautiful. Things were turmoiling 
in her own soul, crying to be said, 
and she did not know how to say 
them. 

“I’ll come with you, Philip.” 
Rhayader shook his head. “Your 
place in the boat would cause a 
soldier to be left behind, and another 
and another. I must go alone.” 

He donned rubber coat and boots 
and took to his boat. He waved and 
called back, “Good-bye! Will you 
look after the birds until I return?” 

Frith’s hand came up, but only 
half, to wave, too. “God speed you, ’ 
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she said. “1 will take care of the 
birds. God-speed, Philip.” 

It was night now, oright with 
moon fragment and stars and north¬ 
ern glow. Frith stood on the sea wall 
and watched the sail gliding down 
the swollen estuary. Suddenly from 
the darkness behind her there came 
a rush of wings, and something 
swept past her into the air. In the 
night light she saw the flash of white* 
wings, black-tipped, and the thrust- 
forward head of the snow goose. 

It rose and cruised over the light¬ 
house once and then headed down 
the winding creek where Rhayader’s 
sail was slanting in the gaining 
breeze, and flew above him in slow, 
wide circles. 

White sail and white bird were 
visible for a long time. 

“Watch over him. Watch over 
him,” Frith whispered. When they 
were both out of sight at last, she 
turned and walked slowly, with 
head bent, back to the empty light¬ 
house. 

White Omen in the Sky 

Now THE Story becomes fragmen¬ 
tary, and one of these fragments is in 
the cockney words of the men on 
leave who told it in the public room 
of the Crown and Arrow, an East 
Chapel pub. 

“A goose, a bloomin’ goose, so 
help me,” said Private Potton, of 
His Majesty’s London Rifles. 

“Garn,” said a bandy-legged artil¬ 
lery man. 

“A goose it was. Jock, ’ere, saw it 
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the same as me. It come flyin’ down 
out of the muck and stink and 
smoke of Dunkirk. It was white, 
with black on its wings, and it circles 
us like a bloomin’ dive bomber. 
Jock, ’ere, he says, ‘We’re done for. 
It’s the angel of death a-come for us.’ 

“ ’Garn,’ I says, ‘it’s a ruddy goose, 
come over from home with a mes¬ 
sage from Churchill, and how arc 
we enjoying the bloomin’ bathing. 
It’s a omen, that’s what it is, a 
bloody omen. We’ll get out of this 
yet, me lad.’ 

“We was roostin’ on the beach 
between Dunkirk and Lapanny, 
like a lot of bloomin’ pigeons on 
Victoria Embankment, waitin’ for 
Jerry to pot us. And offshore is the 
Kentish Maid, wot I’ve taken many 
a trip on out to Margate in the 
summer, waiting to take us off, 
half a mile out from the bloomin’ 
shallows. 

“And then around the bend he 
comes in a bloody little sailboat, a 
dark man with a beard, a bloomin’ 
claw for a hand, and a hump on his 
back, sailing along as cool as you 
please, like a bloomin’ toff out for a 
pleasure spin on a Sunday afternoon 
at Henley. 

“The water was frothing with 
shell splashes and bullets, but he 
didn’t have no petrol to burn or ex¬ 
plode, and he sailed in between the 
shells. 

“He had a rope in his teeth that 
was shinin’ white out of his black 
b^ard, his good hand on the tiller 
and the crooked one beckoning to 
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us to come. And overhead, around 
and around, flies the ruddy goose. 

“Jock, ’ere, says, ‘It’s all over now. 
It’s the bloody devil come for us 
himself. I must have been struck 
and don’t know it.’ 

“ ‘Garn,’ I says, ‘it’s more like the 
good Lord, he looks to me, than the 
bloomin’ devil.’ He did, too, like 
the pictures from the Sunday-school 
booKs, with his white face and dark 
eyes and beard and all, and his 
bloomin’ boat. 


boat, boys, in case we meet any of 
your friends,’ and we’re off, him 
sitting in the stern with his rope in 
his teeth, another in his crooked 
claw, and his right hand on the til¬ 
ler, a-steering and sailing through 
the spray of the shells thrown by a 
land battery somewhere back of 
the coast. And the bloomin’ goose 
is flying around, honking above 
the wind and the row Jerry was 
makin’. 

“ ‘I told you yon goose was a 



“ ‘I can take seven at a time,’ he 
sings out when he’s in close. 

“Our officer shouts, ‘Good man! 
... You seven nearest, get in.’ 

“We waded out to where he was. 
I was that weary I couldn’t climb 
over the side, but he takes me by the 
collar of my tunic and pulls, with 
a ‘In you go, lad. Come on. Next 
man.’ 

“Then he sets his sail, part of wot 
looks like a bloomin’ sieve from 
machine-gun bullets, and shouts, 
‘Keep down in the bottom of the 
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omen,’ I says to Jock. ‘Look at him 
there, a bloomin’ angel of mercy.’ 

“Him at the tiller just looks up at 
the goose, with the rope in his teeth, 
and grins at her like he. knows her a 
lifetime. 

“He brung us out to the Kentish 
Maid and turns around and goes 
back for another load. He made 
trips all afternoon and all night, too, 
because the bloody light erf Dunkirk 
was bright enougn to sec by. I don’t 
know how many trips he made, but 
him and a nobby Thames Yacht 
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Club motorboat and a big lifeboat 
from Poole brought off all of us on 
that particular stretch of hell, with¬ 
out the loss of a man. 

“Wesailed when the last man was 
off, and there was more than 700 of 
us aboard a boat built to take 200. 
He was still there when we left, and 
he waved us good-bye and sails off 
towards Dunkirk, and the bird with 
him. Blimey, it was queer to see that 
ruddy big goose flyin’ around his 
boat, lit up by the fires like a white 
angel against the smoke.” 

A Derelict Small Boat 

In an officers’ club in Brook 
Street, London, a retired naval 
officer, 65 years old, Commander 


Keith Brill-Oudener, was telling of 
his experiences during the evacua¬ 
tion of Dunkirk. Called out of bed 
at four o’clock in the morning, he 
had captained a lopsided Limehousc 
tug across the Straits of Dover, 
towing a string of Thames barges, 
which he brought back four times 
loaded with soldiers. On his last trip 
he came in with her funnel shot 
away and a hole in her side. But he 
got her back to Dover. 

A naval-reserve officer, who had 
two Brixham trawlers and a Yar¬ 
mouth drifter blasted out from 
under him in the last four days of 
the evacuation, asked him : 

“Did you run across that queer 
sort of legend about a wild goose } It 
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was all up and down the beaches. 
You know how things spring up. 
Some of the men I brought back 
were talking about it. It was sup¬ 
posed to have appeared at intervals 
the last days between Dunkirk and 
La Panne. If you saw it, yoXi were 
eventually saved. That sort of 
thing.” 

“H’m’m’m,” said Brill-Oudencr, 
“a wild goose. I saw a tame one. 
Dashed strange experience. Tragic 
in a way, too. And lucky for us. Tell 
you about it. Third trip back. 
Toward six o’clock Wt sighted a der¬ 
elict small boat. Seemed to be a chap 
or a body in her. And a bird perched 
on the rail. 

“We changed our course when 


we got nearer, and went over for a| 
look-see. By gad, it was a chap. Or j 
had been, poor fellow. Machine-; 
gunned, you know. Badly. Face 1 
down in the water. Bird was a \ 
goose, a tame one. r 

“We drifted close, but when one 
of our chaps reached over, the bird . 
hissed at him and struck at him with ; 
her wings. Couldn’t drive it off. ■ 
Suddenly young Kettering, who was 
with me, gave a hail and pointed to . 
starboard. Big mine floating by. If 
we’d kept on our course we’d have 
piled right into it. Ugh! Head on. 
We let it get a hundred yards astern 
of the last barge, and the men blew 
it up with rifle-fire. 

“When we turned our attention 
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PNB SAVINBS ACGOUNT... 

MONEY PLANT VON GAN HARVEIT 
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THE SNOW GOOSE 


to the derelict again, she was gone. 
Sunk. Chap with her. He must have 
been lashed to her. The bird had 
got up and was circling. Three 
times, like a plane saluting. Dashed 
queer feeling. Then she flew off to 
the west. 

“Lucky thing fgr us we went over 
to have a look, eh? Odd that you 
should mention a goose.” 

A Final Farewell 

Frith remained alone at the little 
lighthouse on the Great Marsh, tak¬ 
ing care of the pinion^ birds, wait¬ 
ing for she knew not what. The first 
days she haunted the sea wall, 
watching, though she knew it was 
useless. 

Later she roamed through the 
storerooms of the lighthouse build¬ 
ing with their stacks of canvases 
on which Rhayader had captured 
every mood and light of the deso¬ 
late country and the wondrous, 
graceful, feathered things that in¬ 
habited it. 

Among them she found the pic¬ 
ture that Rhayader had painted of 
her from memory so many years 
ago, when she was still a child, and 
had stood, wind-blown and timid, at 
his threshold, hugging an injured 
bird to her. 

The picture and the things she 
saw in it stirred her as nothing ever 
had before, for much of Rhayader’s 
soul had gone into it. Strangely, it 
was the only time he had painted the 
snow goose, the lost wild creature, 
storm-driven from another land, 


that to each had brought a friend, 
and which, in the end, returned to 
her with the message that she would 
never see him again. 

Long before the snow goose had 
come dropping out of the crimsoned 
eastern sky to circle the lighthouse 
in a last farewell. Frith knew that 
Rhayader would not return. And so, 
when one sunset she heard the high- 
pitched, well-remembered note cried 
from the heavens, it brought no in¬ 
stant of false hope to her heart. This 
moment, it. seemed, she had lived 
many times before. 

She came running to the sea wall 
and turned her eyes, not toward 
the distant sea whence a sail might 
come, but to the sky from whose 
flaming arches plummeted the snow 
goose. 

Then the sight, the sound and the 
solitude surrounding broke the dam 
within her and released the surging, 
overwhelming truth of her love, let 
it well forth in tears. 

Wild spirit called to wild spirit, 
and she seemed to be flying with the 
great bird, soaring with it in the 
evening sky, and hearkening to 
Rhayader’s message. 

Sky and earth were trembling 
with it and filled her beyond the 
bearing of it. “Frith! Frith, my 
love. Good-bye, my love.” The 
white pinions, blact-tipped, were 
beating it out upon her heart and 
her heart was answering, “Philip, I 
love you.” 

For a moment Frith thought the 
snow goose was going to land in the 
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b^j^aicbbdi^/Shc surctched her 
s^ttii% sky and stood on 

and cried, “God- 
Ood-^peed, Philip I” 

Faith's te^rs were stilled., She 
stood watching silently long after 
the goose had vanished. Then she 
went into the lighthouse and se¬ 
cured the picture Siat Rhayader had 
painted of her. Hugging it to her 
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y weeks there 
■^tO ighthouse 
pinioned birds Then 
Wly ttiornmg a German pilot 
'^tjfi,‘'£l'^dawn raid mistook the old 
'^aibandotied light for an active mili¬ 
tary t)bjective, dived on to it, a 
screaming steel hawk, and blew it 
•and all ft contained into oblivion 
That evening when Frith came, 
the sea had moved in through the 
breached walls and covered it 
over. 

Nothing was left to break the 
utter desolation No marsh foWl had 
dared to return Only the fright¬ 
less gulls wheeled and soared and 
mewed their plaint over the place 
where it had been. the end 




Rebel in Chains 


<s^ KNOW a man who grew up m a stuffy atmosphere of Victorian piety, 
and who rebelled at an early age. He is now 50 years old and still rebelling. 

His old family home was cluttered; so his own home is starkly simple. 
His parents were fanatically devout, so he is fanatically irreligious. His 
relatives were dogmatically conservative, so he is dogmatically radical. 

This man thinks himself a “free soul ” He thinks he has burst thc^bonds 
of his enslavement to the past. But he is wrong—for he is over-reacting 
to the past, and is stih chained to it by his hostility. 

To do exactly the opposite is a form of bondage The young man who 
rebels from conforniity to Bohemianism because it is exactly the opposite 
of what his father tried to ram down his throat is allowing his decisions 
to be made by somebody else. 

To be free, in the fullest sense, does not mean to reject what our fadiers 
believed; it means to discriminate, to select, to take on the difficult task 
of separating our principles from our passions 

Each generation, m some measure, rebels against the last. It is normal 
and natural and healthy But it is necessary to know that the aim of rebel¬ 
lion is peace within the soul, and not perpetual revolt, 

» —Sydney Harru. Lott Thmgt Firtt 
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ICE BLUE 
AQUA VELVA 
after shave lotion 

ICE BLUE AQUA VELVA adds that 
well-groomed feeling which gives you extra 
confidence. Tt refreshes as it protects. 

The ‘humectin* in it conditions, tones and 
revitalizes your skin without irritating. 




Another Shaving Luxury by 
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A NEW KIND OF 
CAR TYRE 




SUPER CUSHION 
WITH THE ROUND SHOULDER 

BETTER 8 WAYS 




Round thoulder 
for makinrum 
safoty 



Pra>8hapad 
for the road 



Extra tread on 
the shoulder for 
better cornering 



Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 
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More rubber on 
the road for 
positive grip, 
better braking 
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Round shouider 
for positive car 
control 



Round shoulder 
for smoother, 
safer driving 


Improved tread 
design, stronger ^ 
body for greater 
' mileage- 
more retreads 


Goodyear 68 is a totally new kind of tyre—with a revolutionary design feature, the 
found shoulder, for safer dornerlng, easier steering, comfortable driving. Built^vith 
esctusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than, steel—the 68 Is the strongest* 
tongest wearing tyre you can buy. On the super highways of America, the road, 
•ystema In Britain, Rurope, Australia, the 68 has proved its amazing performance, 
and its exceptional driving safety. 
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SUSRUTA—Surgeon of Old India—one of a series of 
oil paintings commusioned by Parke-Davis. 


Great Moments in Medicine 


I* Plastic si<fgery> usually regarded as a recent 
n niedical advance, was practised thousands 
I of years ago by Susruta, the famous ancient 
ILInaiiia Surgeon. He lived in a society that 
^»un»hed^ wrongdoers with physical dii- 
K figujlement. Thcrelbre, there were many 
\ demands for his restorative skills. His 
f' ^tingii contributed to the spread of 
^4 ancient, Indian medicine throughout the 
then known world. 

like their forefathers, modem surgeons 
>hare their discoveries and exchange infor* 
tua^nn in a spirit of willing and open- 
tttit^iedcoK>pcration .Todays the surgical pa- 




tient benefits from the collective experience 
of this dedicated and highly skilled branch 
of the' medical profession. 

For five generations, Parke-Davis has 
actively sought ways to serve the medical 
profession. As the opportunities have 
grown, so have the obligations...obligation8 
to improve the effectiveness of medicines... 
to discover and perfect completely new 
ones... to find better ways to make and test 
them. Each new opportunity to serve 
physicians and pharmacists is a new oppor¬ 
tunity to help all people to better health, 
longer life, and happiness. 
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